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: MiicH misooncoption 1)oA as to the constitution 
of the Native States of &idn, aod os to the extent of the 
aiea that tlioy ocoupy in the vast Indian Smpiie of Great 
Britain. 8ii John Strachcy, in iug'ralnable work, /tuh's, 
has thus rrritten : ' The tom Native States is apt to con> 
Tcy the idea that they m Man oationaliiaea existing in 
the midst of QUi great fndgn dominion. Thisindeedisthe 
popular English belief. It is aasimcdtiiat in out conquest 
of India we imposed ouriule on pet^le that had previously 
been governed by princes of tiitir own race : that we took 
the place o! ancient Native dynaatiee which wo destroyed, 
and that, having kqit for onnelves the more valuable 
provinces, we have for one reason or another allowed some 
portions of Mia to retain thmr Native govsniments. No 
anppositioos could be mueeentiaiy to fact. When, {titer 
the death of Aurangzib in 1707, the Kognl empire waa 
breaking up, a sctamhle eosoed for the fragmente, and 
this lasted through the greater part of the eighteenth 
centnry. The chi^ competitors during the latter half of 
the straggle were the Mahrattas, the Uuhammadan Powers 
of sgnthem India, and the Engish. The larger share of 
the giun fell to the EngM, hid oar competitors had no 
beta titles than out om AU alike were foreigners in 
tile countries for whiobtik^weie contending.’ Sinularly,. 
Sit Alfred Lyall, in his inotic iSniisa, as qnoted by Sir 
John Straohsy, has written: ‘Ona of the popular notions 
in England and Eoiope ceguding the establishment of 
the English Empire in India is that our conquests absorbed 
nationEtiities, d^laced limg-seated dynasties, and levelled 

ancient nobilities. Th^ are aome (ti the sell-accusations 
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by which tlie average home-keeping Englishman justifies 
to himself the indulgence of sitting down and casting 
dust on his head whenever he looks back upon the exploits 
of his countrymen in India, an attitude which is observed 
by foreigners with suspicion or impatience according to 
their insight into English character. Yet it would be easy 
to prove that one important reason why the English so 
rapidly conquered India was this, that the countries that 
fell into OUT hands had no nationalities, no long-seated 
ruling dynasties, or ancient aristociacies, that they had 
in fact no solid or permanent organization of any Mnd, 
but were politically treasure trove at the disposal of the 
first, who, having found, could keep. The best proof that 
in these countries the Bn^h destroyed no organized 
political institutions is the historical fact that in the coun- 
tries which they annexed none such had been left for.them 
to destroy. On the other hand, where indigenous political 
institutions of long standing still east, it is the English 
who have saved them bom destruction.* 

These statements are supported by irrefragable pioofe 
of theii truth. Sir John Strachey proceeds to show that 
the principal Native States arc roughly of two dasaes. 
The first comprises the Stat^ possessing the largest measure 
of independence, and the most important of these are the 
Muhammadan and the Mabiatta States w^hich survived the 
straggles of the eighteenth, and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, centuries. ‘Their rnlCTS,’ says Sir John Strachey, 
' are in all cases foreigners. None of these States are much 
older than our own dominion : the principal officials are 
usually as foreign as the chiefs : the armed forces usually 
consist of foreign mercenaries, and there is no doser sym- 
pathy between the people and their rulers than that which 
exists in the British Territories. The Haidarabad State, 
which is the chief surviving rdic of Muhammadan supremacy 
in India, is the principal State of this class. The States of 
Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda are the principal survivals 
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of tlie States. Hu meat important of these is 

Gimlior. AH these come into o^nce about the middio 
of the eighteenth cenfary. Tbeir chiefs are catiroly 
foreign to the people. They ore indeed, as Sir Lepel Grifiin 
has sho^^l, the lepreseatatiTea (rf the predatory hordes 
n'hioh, until crushed by Sritiab arms, turned the fertile 
plains of Central India into & vildei'ness. Tiro Maharaja 
SciniHa, for instance, ^ head of the Mahrotta State of 
Gwalior, is the reprcsciitatiTo of the single family of a 
successful oaptain of armies, vho annexed hi the eiglitcentli 
century all the territory be could ky hands on, and whoso 
son finally encamped so long in one placo that his camp 
grew into his capital.’ Baroda is tlie principal Native 
State of u'cstem India. Ite nler, who is styled the Gaik- 
war, claims the proud proomroeoco of precedence over all 
the Native chiefs of Indio, but his claim, it is needless to 
say, is not recognized by other great chiefs, thougli in 
tliB number of guns be is enUUed to, he ranks on an equal 
footing with the rulois of Hoidarabod and Kaslimir. 
Even tho Bhonsla bnuiob of the Mabratta houses, whioii 
has always been ^araoierized by intense pride of incc, 
refuses to concede it. Iho Bhonsks still, indeed, claim 
precedence over all tho ehids in ^ territories once sub- 
ject to thdir sway, though it is o claim that they can no 
longer enforce. An amusing flluskafirm of this came under 
tho writer’s oivn observation on one occasion. A reception 
was being given iu western India by one of tho leading 
cliiefs of that region in honour of tiie present representa- 
tive of tho Bhonsla family, and of onother prince of 
ancient dynasty from soutimm India, who claimed to bo of 
Bajput descent. The Bhrmsla claimed precedence, but tho 
other chief could point to hts family liavbg lind tlio 
dignity conferred upon than (d a saluto of niuo guns, and 
ns with tho Government d bulk precedence is largely 
a matter of guns, iJilo JlfaraSt 4rrf ttj givn up ibk ohiin. 
iHio second of tho classes mto which Natk'e States may 
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be divided is inferior to those of the first class, if judged 
only by their area, and population, and political importance, 
but, as Sir John Strachey observes : ‘ they arc more numerous 
and more interesting. They are the only parts of India 
where ancient political institutions and ancient dynasties 
still survive, and their preservation is entirely due to the 
British Government. The principal States of this class are 
those of Rajputana, and there are many others in Central 
India, in Bandel-Khand,Baghel*Kiiand, and in the Bombay 
Presidency. The constitution of these States is very differ- 
ent from that of the Muhammadan and Mahratta States. 
In the latter the ruler, in theory at least, and subject to 
his responsibilities to the British Government, exercises 
absolute personal power. In Slates like those of Rajputana, 
wiiose ancient institutions have been piesorvcd, the con- 
stitution of the governing authority is very different. Tlio 
cliief is the hereditary head of a military clan, t!io members 
of V'liich have for centuries been lords of tlie soil. He and 
the minor chiefs and nobles are supposed to bo descended 
from a common ancestor: he is “primus inter pares*’, and 
while all the branches of the original stock arc ready to 
join their chief in. time of danger, his actual po%YCT over 
them is, under ordinary circurastonces, very greatly limited. 
Owing to the custom of odoption some of tlio rulhig families 
in Rajputana go back to an unknown antiquity. In some, 
such as Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Jaipur, the families to 
which the present chiefs belong have ruled in the same 
territories for more than 1,000 years.'* Sir Lcpel Griffin 
has borne his testimony to the generally kindly and un- 
selfish attitude towards the brotlierhood and the people 
generally that prevails in these Rajput States. Of some 
of these Rajput chiefships and others in Central India, 
Sir Darid Barr has said, in picturc-sque language : ‘ Many 
of the smaller States of Central India are mingled in inex- 
tricable confusion with the laigcr States, and exemplify in 
the most striking manner the result of the sudden Britisli 
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mt«rmtion in 1817, aita yeas d invasion, conquesti, and 
depredation by the Mahsttas and tlio Findaiis. It is 
as though a pnek of hungry srolvs, tearing a oarcaso to 
pieces, hod boon saddenly tamed into stone, each holding 
the piece of meat or tlie uhn possession at the moment 

of transformation.' Sir John Btoadrcy also points out that 
in addition to tlic classes of States thus enumerated tliere 
aia other States of a Cerent chanu^r but having this in 
common ^vith those of the second class, that tiioy owe their 
present emteace to the ^irishGovemment. Chief among 
these is the State of Mysore, lliis was rc-oreated by the 
Marquess Wellesley aftertke overthrow of the Muhammadan 
usurper, Tipu Sdtan, and restored to the old Hindu 
reigning family; and though it had for a period to be 
taken again under BritMi admioutration, it was finally 
rcudeccd back to its Hindu tuloa iu 1881. Another of 
thoso States is Tiavaneore. Hus was rescued from Tipu 
by the British and still tem^ in the possession of its 
lUjas. The State of Kashmir was oreated by the British 
in 184G, after tiro first Sikh war. The principal Btotes of 
the Punjab also owe thdr cratinued existence to British 
protectiou : without ft tbi^ would have been utterly 
swept array by Banjit Singh. Tb^ e are some thirty-six 
of these States with a population of nearly four millions. 
Tliey have always been cmuincuouely loyal, and their 
admioistratioiis good, and, asSir John St^ey has specially 
noted, ‘ In Slat^ of tills kind there is often a strot^ feeling 
of attachment on the pturt of the people hrwards their 
chief.’ Hie smalk' chiefships to be found scattered about 
the Central Provinces and Bkgal rimilarly owe either thrir 
actual creation or their pRservotion to the British Govern- 
ment. 

As regards the area and exloit of tlie Native States, a 
recognized authority, Sir David Barr, has said, 'When 
some people in England talk d tlm Indian Empire, they 
are apt to forget that Nativo State in tlic aggr^aCe cover 
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680,000 square miles, or more than one-third of the whole 
of Ibdia, and about five times as large an area as that of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland, and contain a population 
of 66 TfliUtnnH out of a total of the 300 millions of India, or 
about 22 millions more than the population of the Britwh 
Isles, and that although the States form an integral part 
of the Empire, and are dependent for their existence upon 
the protection of our Government on condition of loyalty 
to the Crown of England, and the faithful fulfilment of the 
treaties and engagements on which they are held, still 
within that area of 680,000 square miles, and over that 
population of 66 millions, the administration is conducted 
by Indian chiefs under their own laws and regulations. 
There are in all more than ^ Native States, and full 
sovereign rights are exercised only by those that have 
entered into alliance by treaty with the Government of 
India, the smaller States, and these of course form the 
majority, have not powers of life and death, and refer oases 
of heinous crime for trial in the courts of political officers. 
But in the administration of their internal afiairs, the 
Government of India does not interfere in States great or 
small, save in cases of gross misgovemment, or during a 
period of the minority of a ruling chief. Nor does the 
Government exercise anything more than a political juris- 
diction which extends to a general supervision and guidance.* 
Sir David Barr, who has been mentioned above, read a 
paper on the subject of the Native States of India in the 
early part of 1908 at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Arts. Ijord Curzon, ^Yho presided on tl\6 occasion, intro- 
duced him to tlio meeting in th<sc terms : ‘ Sir David Barr 
is at the present moment a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of Slate for India, audit will be known to all who 
have even the slightest acquaintance with India that tliere 
is no man better qualified to address the Society on the 
subject of the Native States of India than the distinguished 
author. From the time that he entered the service 
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of the GoTomment of Indi% tlie tHioIo of his semce has 
been spent in oonneiion nith Native States, md there 
is scarcely one of the niwe important States of India, 
including Bajputana and Contial India, and Kashmir, in 
which he did not leave his mark for good on the adminis- 
trstion of the State in ^e ^teem d the rulers and in the 
aSeotion of the people.’ The full ti^ of Sir David Barr’s 
paper is Th Frogrus of the Native Statu of Mia duriiig 
the inai forty ytan. In the sketches given of Native 
Bulers of Didia in the eucceeding pages ivill be found much 
of the older history of the Native States. In this Intro- 
duction the writer proposes to deal solely with the modem 
conditions prevailing ther^ ; only so much of the past 
histoiy of some of the more representative States being 
given as will help to illustrate the dificrence between the 
present mid the poet. Lt doii^ so the writer proposes to 
avail himself to the full of the courteous permiesion accorded 
to him by Sir David Barr to mi^e use of his paper. No 
presentation of the Native Bulrn of India would be complete 
without eome euoh picture of tbs present condition of tMugs 
prevailing in the Native States as depicted by one who has 
the authority derived from an intimate and sympathetic 
acquaintance with the manners and life of tlie rulers and 
the ruled of those States, whidi has extended over more 
than an ordinary lifetime public eervioe in India. 

Of the many problems that from time to time confront 
the Government in its reh^ons with the Native States, 
one of the greatest is periisps tlie question as to how far 
that general supcrviaion and gmdance which it is the chief 
function of govei'nment to exerciee should extend, and in 
this connexion Sir David Bair has wdl said : ‘ The success 
or failure of our dealings with Native States depends entirely 
upon a correct appreciatioa ot 'tue e.tteot 'to wiiich we 
should supervise, and the mumer in ivhich we should guide, 
the actions of the rulers. Li (be multiplicity of States, 
and the diveirity of thrir aze mid importance, as well as 
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tlieir financial condition, their geographical position, their 
obligations to our Gbvemment, their past history and 
present status, and, in no less degree, the obligations of 
our Government to them, there is an immense scope for 
the exercise of wisdom, tact, and prudence. We have to 
avoid the Scylla of laiaser faire and the Cliarybdis of undue 
interference, and to steer the middle course, which au 
ancient maxim lays down as the safest in all the afiairs 
of this life.’ 

In a country where personal influence goes for so much ' 
the whole question practically revolves round the person- 
ality of the political officer, who is the man deputed by 
Government to look after the interests of the States, and 
wlio tlicrcfore comes into the very closest contact nith 
both the rulers and the ruled of those States. Iiord Curzon, 
himself one of the greatest chiefs among politicals, has 
tiius described the functions of this important official. 

* He had in the first place to make friends witli, and to 
acquire the confidence of, the chief, he must exhibit a warm 
sjTnpathy with the etiquette and spirit of the Native 
Darbar, he must understand and make allowances for the 
environment of the cliief and the circumstances in which 
be had i)cen brought up. At the same time while he did 
that he had to remember that he was the representative of 
the Imperial Government, and tliat it was his duty as such 
to exorcise a check, where check was required, upon ex- 
travagance, maladministration, or misrule. He might, 
therefore, at any moment have to appear as the intimate 
friend of tiic chief, and at the next moment as his monitor 
and mentor. With a uisc and tactful political officer there 
was no limit to the amount of influence he might exercise 
in the State ; if he was harsh or overbearing there was 
equally no limit to the amount of harm he was capable of 
doing.’ The work of political officers, especially those 
who have been connected uith the more important Native 
Slates, has as a general rule been characterized by the 
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greatest tact, capacity, and enthusiasm; and Lord Cnizon 
has giTcn his testimony to this fact in no halting terms. 
He has said, ‘ Any student of Indian affairs for the last 
quarter of a century would admit that as the result of a 
succession of capable political officer, criticisms directed 
against the action and interference of political officers 
were much less heard of now than was formerly the case, 
The services which political officers had rendered to Native 
States in a period of minority should alsonevor be forgotten. 
Some of the Slates wliich arc now most flourishing would 
never have been in that position had it not been for the 
longer or shorter period during which they had been under 
the guidance of men like Sir David Barr and his distinguished 
peers. He would go further and say that if a proposal were 
made to abolish political officers in NativeStates to-morrow, 
the first protest would como from, or, at any rate, the loss 
would bo first and most immediately felt by the chiefs 
themselves ; they would realize in the majority of cases 
that they had been deprived of their wisest advisere and 
friends, that they had lost a means of communication with 
the eonlral Government by means of which they wore always 
kept in touch with Calcutta or Simla, while the people of 
the States would also bitterly regret the disappearance of 
what was often to them a guarantee for good government 
and economical administration.’ 

The responsibilities of the political officera being what 
they are, it is therefore a matter of supreme importance 
that a right choice should bo made of the man who is to 
exercise these functions. It is a question whether this can 
be always so under what may be called the dual system of 
control that now prevails, under which, while the supreme 
Government exereises direct control over the more impor- 
tant and larger States, the smaller Stales, wliich form the 
great majority, come under the control of the provincial 
governments. It is a question whether it would not be 
a vise departure for the supreme Govermnent to bring all 
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the Native States, great and small, into direct connexion 
Tsith itself. One of the speakers at the meeting before 
which Sir David Barr read what has been well described 
as his lucid and illuminating paper, was Sfr. F. D. Rees, 
who is a recognized authority on the subject of some of the 
more important of those States, that thus come under 
the direct control of the provincial governments. Mr. Bees 
said : * Wliile the great Native States received their British 
Residents from a service spedally recruited for the purpose, 
the other States were a sort of a prize for the ordinaiy officer 
in the ordinary line of business, whose one idea was to make 
the government of the State similar to that which he 
administered as bead of a department. If that was the 
case with the Resident, how much more so was it the case 
when the rulers of the States were advised not to appoint 
as their ministers gentlemen their State who naturally 
would be recommended by the ruling chief if his initiative 
were wholly respected, but somebody from outside wbo, 
during the whole of the rime he was administering the State, 
kept his eye on the neighbouring British Government in 
the hope of subsequent promotion after he xetumed. He 
submitted that it would be worth the while of the Govern- 
ment of India to reconsider the position in regard to these 
States for the purpose of ascertaining whether any of them 
should not be taken away hrom the provincial governments, 
which regarded the Ecsidentshipsasraeroprizesforseniority, 
and thus confer on them the advantage of being assisted 
by a political officer who was comparative in his knowledge, 
and had no object in destroying the individuality of the 
State.’ 

Under such a change as that shadowed forth by Rees, 
which might bo made to cover not only the more important 
of those States that come under the control of the pro- 
vincial governments, but all Sriites, large or small, not the 
least of the advantages to bo secured would be the main- 
tenance of that continuity of service and of policy that 
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it is so important as a general rule to bave maintained in 
an Eastern country. Owing to the exigencies of a public 
service that is continually demanding the transfer of men 
from the regular line to the political line, and vice versa, 
provincial governments are not always in a position to 
maintain tliis continuity. Whereas the supreme Govern- 
ment, if it became necessary to transfer a man who had 
shown that lie possessed just the qualities required of one 
placed in the delicate position of a political officer, would 
be able to secure a man of mmilax-cbaracter from the ranks 
of its specially trained service, and a man possessing that 
important qualification referred to by Mr. Rees, as compara- 
tive knowledge. Doubtless under the present system 
there are many men appointed from the regular line well 
fitted for these posts by their character and qualities, and 
many a man has succeeded admirably, but the provincial 
governments cannot always ensure that this shall be so, 
necessarily owing to a more limited supply of speciaUy 
trained officers. Men coming from the regular line will 
vary much in their temperament, and not a few will possess 
the defects of their virtues. Those very qualities that 
may make a man a successful administrator in a British 
District may* not be such as would convert him into a 
successful guide, philosopher, and friend such as a political 
officer is required to be when brought into close relation- 
ship with the rulers and ruled of a Native State. A position 
tliat demands an attitude of what may not inaptly be 
termed a watchful immobility does not sit lightly on a man 
who has been the life and soul of his District in British 
territory, and yet if he is to be a successful political officer, 
he must often be content to possess his soul in patience. 
Then again, ‘ tlie schoolmaster abroad ' is not an unknown 
individual among the ranks of the civilian officers who may 
be entrusted with such a chai^ ; and, needless to say, he is 
the last man who would be a ^nom grata to a ruling chief. 
Colonel Yate, who was at one time Chief Commissioner of 
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BilucJuston, is not far wrong wion lie suggests that the man 
most likely to prore a. successful political officer is the 
military civilian. He has said : ‘ I can well understand 
the preference shown in former days by Native' chiefs for 
military political officers rather than, civilian.’ It might 
be said that Colonel Yate, as a military man, would aatuT" 
ally give his opinion in hiTOur of such a preference; but 
when it is remembered that some of the greatest of such 
officers have been military men, to mention only such names 
as Sir James Outram and Sir Henry Lawrence, it will be 
seen that there is a good deal to be said in favour of Colonel 
Yate’a view. 

The question of the internal administration of the Native 
States is inextricably bound up with this question of the 
personnel of the officers who are deputed uitb the delicate 
task of assisting Native rulers in thoir duties and respon' 
sihiiitios of government. One reason, and a very sound 
one too, that Colonel Yate has given for his preference for 
a military political over a eivilian is that the latter official, 
who has administered a British Histriot of his o^vn, on 
being posted to a Native State as political officer, is naturally 
tempted to interfere when he sees things going differently 
from the way in wliich he was taught to see them go. He 
lias ivell said in this connexion ; ‘ The political officers who 
remember the feudal system of government in Noti vo States 
in our younger days, the hereditary system of service in the 
(States that then prevailed, and the old hereditaiy officials, 
do not udsh to see these latter ousted by outsidoi's from 
other Provinces, and we certainly do not wish to see the 
introduction of sharp pleaders, and others learned in tlio 
law, from British Districts, or the general introduction of 
a British system of administration.’ Colonel Yate makes 
the excellent suggestion that where -native chiefs are 
desirous of improving tlie administration of their States • 
they should he encouraged to depute their own native 
officials, bona fide natives of their own particular State, 
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to leaia the British system in & British ProTmce, and then 
to apply that system in their oim method, mtlto; than that 
they should import offioora from British Districts to apply 
it for them. And he odds : * Hie direct personal rale ci 
the chie& is in accordance rrith tiie traditions oi Native 
States, and with the prlnmides oijoined by the religion of 
both Hindu and Muhammadan alike. Let, therefore, os 
little interference as possible irith riic personal rule of the 
chief, and the grant to him at the earliest suitable moment 
of tile fullest possible powers, be the leading marims of 
political ofiicers in their telatiims with Native States 
throughout the length and breadth of India.' Memy ace 
the problems, indeed, that come in the rriariems of the 
Government with the Native Stetes, and it would be well 
if th^e who had to deal with them were always men who 
could think imperially, and the Imperial Government has 
one advantage over provincial governments in this respect 
that it is in a better position to command such men. 

Sit David Ban has shows m the earlier relations 
between the Brituh Govmsment and the Native Btates 
of India there was a want (d fixity of purpose and of con- 
tinuity of policy. He has the assumption of the 
Empire of India by the Crown as the great landmark which 
separates ofi the older and the newer policy. In 1861 
Lord Canning wrote : ' The Crown of England now stands 
forth the untpiestioned Buler and paramount Power in all 
India, and is for the drat time brought face to face uith 
its feudatories. There is a ledity in the suzerainty of 
the Sovei'eign of England winch has never existed before, 
and which u not only frit .bat eagerly acknowledged by 
the chiefs.’ Ever since tiist time, as Sir David Barr has 
shown, the great ohiefs of India have evinced a desire to 
efirer more’iar^y'iito'lneTjduerht-ion Si’tjie'Tanpue, 
What Sir David Barr, has said of the special conditions 
prevailing in Bajputana may be found in many a State 
tlnoughout the length and breadth of India, and indeed 
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also m some o£ the greater Zamindaris, and his remarks 
may well be quoted here : ‘The traditions of Rajputaua,' 
which may be called the home of the great chiefs of India, 
as distinct from the principalities which have been created 
from Muhammadan, Mahratta, and Sikh conquests, point 
to a feudal system cstabhshed for many centuries which 
has been retained to this day with undiminished force. 
A Rajput chief is not only the ruler of bis State : he is 
also the head of the family to which his feudatories and all 
members of his clan, high or low, whether they be princes 
of the blood, or peasants of the soil, belong. Times have 
changed and are changing year by year, but many, indeed 
most of the principles, customs, and manners of the ancient 
Rajput clans, are mamtained to this day, and ate doi^ 
to by chiefs and people with a tenacity which is the strongest 
eTidenoe of their pride of ancestry, and their glory in the 
achierements of their forefathers. The government, of 
Native States has always b^n autocratic. The ruler’s 
word is law and from time immemorial the people have been 
accustomed to regard their chief as something very little 
less than a deity : and so strong, so innate is their sense 
of loyalty that, as we have seen in more than one unhappy 
case, they have submitted without a murmur, and for many 
years, to cruelty, tyranny, and oppression, during period 
of the chaotic misrule of a misguided, or even insane, 
chief. Rut, as it is said in Lidia, “the subjects make the 
State,” and in every chiefsbip tbe main principle has been 
to follow the lead of the ruler. The natural tendency to 
retain the old established feudal system has permeated all 
Rajput chiefs, and it is therefore not surprising, that after 
the establishment of the suzerainty of the British Crown in 
India, they should regard the Sovereign of England astheir 
feudal lord. It is this sentiment that has tended so much to 
weld the States of India into the Empire of England.^ 
Tliere have been various steps in the growth of this 
scnlimont. Sir David Barr has again, said ; ‘ The first 
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stimulus to tlie growing of a desire to enter into 
closer relations witli tlie Empire was given to the chiefs of 
India at tlic Imperial assemblage held bj the late Lord 
Lytton as Viceroy of India in 1877. Then, as one of the 
most distinguished political officers wrote at tlie time, 
" chiefs who had not met on my previous occasion, and 
whose ancestors had met only on the field of battle, wore 
brought together to I'eoh'ze the importance of tlieir position 
as pillars of the State.*' The {M^eant of 1877 was repeated 
on a far grander and more important scale in the Daibor at 
Delhi, held on the 1st of Jtmvaiy, 1903, by Lord Cuizon, when 
the coronation of King Edward VII, Emperor of India, 
was celebrated with all pomp and ceremony before that 
vast assombiage of chiefs of Ibdia, and the representatives 
of all sections of the Indimi Empire.’ Yet another step, 
08 Lord Curzon has pointed out, was the institution of 
the Imperial Service Troop by Lord Dnfferin and Lord 
Lansdowne in 1888, and 1889. With the employment of 
these troop in the field, botii in Somaliland and in China, 
Lord Cuizon has said, * for the first time the salient fact 
was reco^zed that the princes of India were equally 
concerned with tiie F&riiament of Great Britain in the 
military defence of the Empire.’ The institution of Chiefs’ 
Colleges, and of the Impmial Cadet Corps, were also, as 
Lord Curzon has shown, additional landmarks, binding 
together the princes of Lidia into a oioser pditicol union 
with the British Government, and testifying to the solidarity 
of their interests with those of the paramount Power. 
The writer had personal experience of the excellent effect 
that this meeting on equal terms, at tiie great assemblage 
at Delhi under praoiioa% tiu shadow of the throne, of 
some oi' s'lle lesser cdiets wiffi tfle greater ona'moreimpon^t 
chiefs, did have on their attitude towards the supreme 
Government generally, Tbqy began to feel for the first 
time in their liistory that they held on important place in 
the Empii'e, and that their interests were bound up with 

0SW£LL it ^ 
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those of the paiamoTint Power. Very great importance- 
some would indeed say an undue Importance— is attached 
by the chiefs and nobles of Didia to their prestige and old 
family traditions. One of the most prominent objects to 
be seen in their palaces is the family pedigree tree engrossed 
in illuminated lettering and magnificently framed. Any- 
thing that encourages this sentiment, which after all does 
undoubtedly make for self-respect, is to be encouraged. 
A great many of the cM^ returned from the historic 
assemblage at Delhi ndth a sense of their importance and 
prestige increased: and their subjects, who follow naturally 
the lead of their chiefs, felt themselves bound by the old 
ties of feudality and loyalty, through them, to the paramount 
Power. 

This subject of feudality is an asset, not altogether 
u-ithout its value, in furthering the peace of the Empire. 
A hluhammadan uiiter of some considerable experience 
in the domain of law, bnt not necessarily intimately ac- 
quainted with the internal a£^irs of the Native States, has, 
in the pages of a leading London Review, given expression 
to his opinion that there is a distinct groul^h of the demo- 
cratio sentiment in many of the Native States of India. 
This has not been the experience of those best qualified 
to judge from an intimate acquaintance ^vitb these States, 
nor has it been the experience of the writer of these pages. 
He once had the privilege of a uinter’s tour uith the 
Zamindar in one of the greater Zamindaris of Bengal, the 
rulers of which, in the esrimation of thmr subjects, rank 
with the chiefs of the larger States : and nothing struck 
him more than the manner in which the slightest uish 
of the Zamindar was treated as law. His experience, too, 
of many of the States has been much the same. Still 
there is an element of truth in the remark so far as it 
relates to some States, but mainly in those wliicli have been 
subjected to the peaceful penetration of the ubiquitous, 
and almost all-pervading, Bengali, or the power-loving 
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MalirntU: butovcnintheseStAtcsAUtocmcystillisApoH-^ 
ill fcho land and, on ilio whi^ it is cxci'cised in a not U|j. 
kindly iray. In ono dtrcclion at mto— a not nltogotiigp 

unimportant matter in these daw o£ agitfition in India^ 
it is cxci'ciscd in a iray Uiat mukM lur Iho penro of 
Empire. Sir Dariil Earr iias vridl said : ‘ And here it 
llmfc the advimlugcs of autocratic rule assert tlicinscivey . 
lie would bo a bold iimn who woold prosccuto an ogilati^Q 
in nny of tho States of India, or would venture in t^Q 
capital of any Stato to erittdzo, fai‘ less to malign ay 
traduce, the actions or tlic iiilcnUons of tlio ruling chief.’ 

Thero has been much to seek in the past in the internet 
government of tho Native States, and llicrc is still much 
sceif in ilfo prcEciiv': lAis'ituic'vli'oro n'as libcn cnormoijg 
progress uithin rceent yean, no competent authority wjjj 
be prepared to deny, 'iliis progre^ has been most inarki, ^ 
duringtholastfortyycars. Oflhc period that immedialcjy 
fbllou'od tiio now dcciamtion of poiii^ enunciated by loi^ 
Canning, and already referred to, Sir David Barr has sniq ; 

‘ Dnring tlic Ion years, 1858-08, there was a ecrlain amouij^ 
of progress and iinprovomciit, but it was relatively sliglij, 
and it was a common observation in those days that Nnliirg 
States were a hundred years bcliind the I'cst of Indii\_i 
Even so late as 1808, Sir Hcniy Daly, who was Governoj.. 
Goncral's Agent at tlic iimo in Contfal Lidia, could write, . 

‘ Colonel Sutherland, remdent at Gwalior in 18S7, dcscrihy 
liagarh, Biiiisa, and Mnlwa as desolate luid misci'ablg^ 
Thirty yean have brought no change for tlio bcttCf^ 
Travellers still go armed to the teeth, and in many eas^ 
the man at the plougii lias a sword by ills side, TmdCf^ 
going from village to viDogc are not aafo without an army 
escort. To men accustomed to Districts under Briti^]^ 
rule such a statement must seem fabulous. It is ncccssaiy 
to live and move in Narire States to knoir tiie nature 
the system under wiiieli th^ most.’ Tliis ono illustratiy 
of a. state of things that it may bo hoped lias gone for cvi,,. 

B3 
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must sufHce. It T^ill be a more pleasing task to turn to the 
consideration of the real and substantial progress that has 
been made since this -vras written. This progress may be 
noted under the several h^da of railway construction, 
irrigation, general administration, and arrangements for 
combating famine conditions and alleviating distress. The 
States wliich may be taken as representative of their class 
are the States of Bajputana and Central India, and the 
larger and more important States of Haidarabad, Mysore, 
and Kashmir. 

Treating the subject generally, tlie introduction of,rail- 
ways perhaps has been one of the principal factors making 
for progress all round. There axe now nearly 3,000 miles 
of railways in the States of Bajputana and Central India, 
where in 1868 there were none. Sir David Barr tells an 
amusing stoiy of Sir Heniy Daly in coimesion ^vith the 
first introduction of railways : In 1870, Sir Henry Daly, 
in a report to the Government of India, wrote : * The 
railway will bring light in its train.* One of his assistants 
ventured to draw his attention to the sentence, and sug* 
gested that It savoured of a joke. Sir Henry replied ‘ No 
joke, Sir, let it stand And Sir David Barr well says ; 

‘ I think the verdict of tliirty-eight years establishes the 
truth of his prediction, for the railway has indeed brought 
light into many dark places, and has practically changed 
not only the face of the country, but the character of 
the people, and the attatnde of the ruling chiefs.* Irrigation 
is a matter that has also been receinng much attention 
from the chiefs. The old system of irrigation in many of 
the States of Central India is still from wells : and all that 
can be done is an increase in the number of these : but as 
this system is a very effective one in its way, though 
involving more labour and a greater number of workers 
than canal irrigation, a great amount of public good is 
effected even in this way. Other States have been able to . 
afford more elaborate systems, and much benefit has accrued 
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to agiioultuTe on which the proRperity of the States so 
largely depends. Anyhow, this attention to irrigation for 
the benefit of agriculture, marks a very great advance on 
the old idea which saw in irrigation only a means of increas* 
ing the fruitfulness of the chief’s oum pleasure gardens, or 
as a means of beautifying bis capital. 

In the matter of general administration most of the 
States show great improvement in every direction. Thus 
Sir David Barr has said : * A complete change has come 
over the administration of ^ the States of Rajputana and 
Central India. In nearly every large State the old plan 
of farming land revenue has given place to the organized 
syst^ of survey and settlement. The administration of 
justice has also greatly improved. Nearly every State has 
abandoned the old system, which was described as a deter- 
mination to make a profit out of crime rather than an 
honest desire to inflict a really deterrent punishment, and 
has adopted laws based on the codes of British India. 
Transit dues, which used to form a large item in the receipts, 
have been everywhere abolished to the great benefit of 
trade. The police has been reorganized, and successful 
efforts have been made to suppress dakaiti, or highway 
robbery, and violent crime. Jails have been modernized, 
and are no longer subject to the reproach of being “filthy 
places, without light or air, where convicts and prisoners 
under trial were indisorimmately chained together".’ 
Though only, on an average, four per cent, of the youth 
of the States of the school-going age attend schools, this 
shows at least some progress since I868> when education^ 
except in one or two enlightened States, such as Jaipur, 
was practically non-existent. A great advance has been 
noted in the humane department of medicine. Whereas in 
1872, the number of hospitals and dispensariesinEajputona 
was only sixty-three, it is now 178, and similar progress 
in this direction is visible in other States. The introduction 
of a system of Budgets of Iimome and Expenditure has 
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enabled the great majority oJtheStates to put their finances 
on a eound basis, and there is hardly a State of any impor- 
tance now where the resourcM have not largely increased. 
Indeed, Sir David Barr states that the revenues of Baj- 
putana and Central India have expanded by more than 
sixty per cent., and this in spite of the expenses incurred 
in the relief of famine, the construction of railways, irriga- 
tion works, roads, and buildings, and the maintenance of 
an improved administration. 

Sir David Barr has w^ said ; * Famine administration 
is perhaps the greatest test that can be applied to the 
administrative capacity of a Native State.’ He has draivn 
a picture of the state of things that existed before the 
chiefs began to realize their responsibilities in this direction, 
which was not so very far back. Speaking of the very 
great famine that prevailed in Central India during tlie 
years 1868-70, he has said : ’ Both in Eajputana, and in 
Central India, the Darbars utterly failed to grasp the situa- 
tion or to afford relief to the starving population.’ Perhaps 
the most instructive account of the actual state of things 
that prevailed is that quoted by him from a report by 
Colonel Brooke, who was at the time Political Agent in 
Marwar, that district in which a proverb runs, ‘ Expect 
one lean year in three, one famine in eight.’ ‘ For the 
alleviation of distress in Marwar no public works were 
undertaken by the hlaharaja, nor was any assistance given 
either to the poor of the city or to ryots in the villages. 
The hakims and revenue officers squeezed the last penny 
from them, and when the great emigration took place, the 
customs agent at the Dasuii Pass before letting them 
through, not only forced from them tlie cesses duo for tlie 
year, but also a catUo-tax for cacli liead of kino taken out 
of the country, though tbo departure was forced by the 
drought. It is but justice to say that this mode of getting 
money was reprobated throughout Jlarwar.’ The two most 
recent famines have been those that occurred in 1896-7, 
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and 1800-1900, and on these occasions Sir David Barr has 
noted that in comparison vitii the record of all previous 
famines the relief given by the Darbars was a remarkable 
and praiseworthy effort. ^ has said, ‘In both famines, 
and in all parts of Rajpotana and Central India, private 
charity was largely extended chiefs and people. Liber- 
ality and munificence were shown evoo in the sananas of 
princely houses, and we must not forget the noble example 
sot by the wife of that gallant soldier, Maharaja Sir Tertab 
Singh, thou tlic first noble Jaipur, and now tlie i-uhng 
chief of Idar, who not only establislmd an orphanage, but 
remained there herself to administer her great charity.’ 

At the same time, Sir David Barr has been careful to 
add : ' I do not for a moment claim that the famine ad- 
miiustration of these Native States was to be compared 
Mith the organized relief in Brit^h India. I know full 
well, and from personal experience, of both famines in 
Central Lidia that no such comparison can be made. I 
know that some chiefs failed in their duty, that in some 
States relief was not prop^ly organized, or that it was 
organized too lato to be effective, that thousands of persons 
died from starvation, and many tliousands fied from tiie 
States before they knew of the relief that woe available, 
or because they did not bdieve that any relief would be 
afforded, and joined famine worimin British Districts where 
they were assured of succour.’ But it must be remembered 
in this connexion that even in British territory the organiza- 
tion of relief in the earlier of the two great famines referred 
to, that of 1896-7, was marked, especially in its earlier 
stages, by many mistakes, due mainly, it must be said, 
to lack of experience in dealing with the conditions that 
arose, and possibly too to w»)t of a definite policy. Almost 
the first intimation that Brirish officials received of the 
serious state of tilings mdsting in tlie country districts 
was the daily immigration that timk place from the interior 
into the head-quarter toims of distressed families of agricul- 
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turists at a season when, under normal conditions, the 
haiFesfc was about to be ^thered in. Tie distress was 
met promptly, it ia true; the measuies for meetji^ it 
took the primitive form r^ef kitchens, one of the nHginsi 
inventors of which system is recorded to have been the 
Emperor Aurangrib . These kitchens were at first entrusted 
to the management of municipal authorities, and ■private 
charity was invited and liberally responded to by the 
inhabitants of the towns, the jMarh'ari mercliants contribut* 
ing large quantities of grain. Government eventually took 
these over, and they were liberally organized. But in their 
earlier stages, as the writer knows from his o\m bitter 
experience, many mistakes were made, not only as to the 
nature and quality of the food best suited for the more 
emaciated of the famine-stricten, but also as to the quantity 
best calculated to sustain life. If tliis was so in British 
Districts, It is not suipriring that there was a lack of organ* 
ization of relief in Native States, due to very much the same 
reason, want of experience in dealing uith famine oondi* 
tions. Nor is it smpi^g also that some of the methods 
of relief should have been primitive in the extreme : and 
that any grain that came to band irrespective of its digesti- 
bility 1^ the weak stomaclis of the sufferers should have 
been utilized. Some of the chiefs, moreover, thought that 
they saw in the stoppage of export of grain from their 
territories a means of combating famine conditions : in 
this, -indeed, they were not singular; they have tboir 
apologists even among Europe publicists. But Govern- 
ment has always attached much importance in time of 
famirift to the prevention of any dislocation of trade such 
as a prohibition of export might bring about ; and riglitly 
so, for it would mean the practical ^appearance of that 
somewhat usurious but most useful individual, the petty 
grain merchant, or buimiah, as he is generally styled. 
In times of stress the service of this man are almost indis- 
pensable ; he is the chief ^eot through whom supplies 
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may lie got into disbicts sufeiing from scarcity ; and 
wibi his disappem'asce cJl posnlH% of getting food to 
the famine-stricken n-onM, in & great majority of cases, 
have disappeared also. l!ie scnq)uloQ5 honesty of this 
class where public interests have specially committed 
to thoir charge, and the marvdllous efficiency of their 
machinery, have to be knovn to be appreciated. There is 
some justification therefore for a julicy that has for its 
object the preventioii of any ondDe interference with tiie 
natural laws of supply and dnnand. The conclusicmB that 
were come to by the Famine Commission of 18dS resulted 
in the elaboration of a Code d Pamme Relief that is second 
to none in the world for its efficimuy and hnmonity. The 
vastly superior organizaticm of rdef that was so conspicuous 
in both British twritory and in Native States during the 
progress of the later famine of 1899-1900, may be largely 
attributed to the labours of tiiis Commission, 

The long programme of reforms laid down by the Govern- 
ment of In^a in 1869, too long to quote here, that required 
' to be carried out in tlie important State of Haidarabad, 
may be taken as the measure of tlte deficiencies in the 
administration at that praod. The man who was entrusted 
with the task of coriying them out has thus been described 
by Sir David Barr Haidarabad was fortunate in 
possessing a nunister eapable d carrying out such wide 
and fmeaebing reforma. Sir Solar Jung was a man of 
remarkable ability, wdio, for many yearn, had held the 
post of minister under the hat Niaam, and being himself 
one of the nobles of the State, vu thoroughly acquainted 
with the wants of the country, and with the defects of 
the administration. Wi^ the ^mpathetio support of the 
Government of India he applied himself to the task before 
iiim nnd jQUTJudrd djn3q^llmJ&aml<)nnnnrif^ 
years in accomplishing most, if not all, of the required 
measures of reform,’ Of ^ present ruler of Haidarabad 
Sir Bavid Barr has said Urn IHzam is by for the shrewdest 
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man in the State, thoroughly alive to the responsibilities 
of his great position ; and one whose word is to be relied on.* 
No higher praise could be given to any man than this. 
Of Mysore and its ruler, Sir David Barr has said : 
‘ Mysore may be acknowledged to bo the model Native 
State of India. It had all the advantage of fifty years of 
British administration, but the Darbar deserves the credit 
of maintaining the standard of government then introduced, 
and of carrying out many measures of progress, such as 
the development of mineral resources, the expansion of 
railways, and the promotion of industries and trade. The 
present Maharaja is a young chief of charming personality : 
he has received an excellent education, and since his 
accession to power has given proofs of his desire to rule 
his State with prudence, and for the benefit of his subjects.* 
To Mysore’s great Diwan, Sir K-Shesbadri Iyer, who died 
in 1902, has been due v^ largely the great progress 
achieved by this State. Sashmir owes a similar debt to 
Sir Walter Lawrence. Sir David Barr has said : ‘ The 
story of the progress of Kashmir has been recorded in 
a most fascinating and interesting w'ork called Tht Valley 
of Kashmir. This hook is a classic and its greatest value 
lies in the fact tliat it was written by Sir Walter Lawrence, 
who, as settlement officer, initiated, and personally carried 
out, those reforms in the methods of assessing and collecting 
revenue, which ■were so sorely needed. He not only 
succeeded in assuring to the State a gradual expansion of 
its revenues, but he freed the countiy from a system of 
forced labour (corvee), and the exactions of a corrupt 
and tyrannical method of collecting revenue, wliicli for 
many years had been tlm chief blot in the administration 
of this beautiful countrj'. Ho has earned the gratitude 
of tlie State ; and of tlie agriculturists, uhose condition 
lias changed from one of grinding oppression, to content- 
ment and prosperity.’ A nobler record than this few men 
would require. Sir David Barr has shoum that in many 
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oilier Stales, sticii ns Bnroda, Catch, Kolhapur, tiio princi* 
politics of Katl]ia\vnT, tho Poojab States, and in Cocliiu 
and Travnneoro, there has bees equal, jf not indeed, in 
some, eren greater pwgress made during the past forty 
years. Tho same may bo said of some of the chicfsliips 
iu the Central Froviuces and Ba^al. Tlio State of Bamra, 
now Olio of tlio States lying wiUiia Iho confines of Bengal, 
was, under its fate ruk. a model State. 

In estimating some of the causes that have resulted in 
this marked progress, Sir Band Barr has said ; ‘ If wo look 
for the forces which hare been brought into action, I think 
wo may take the following os the most powerful. In tlic 
first place, I would put the oiamplc set by British rule. 
It is impossible to concoh’o that Natire States would 
continue for all time in a condition of stagnation, while 
tlw Governoent of India was prosecuting a rigorous pro- 
gramme of expansion and improTimsent in all directions 
around them, and it is undoubtedly tho fact that tlio chiefs 
have been roused by tlio example set before them. Next 
I would place the oxto)ision of communications by rail and 
road, and thn manner in which Kativc States, so long 
isolated, have been brought into communion with the rest 
of India. Tlicn we must remember that during tlie period 
under review, a cousideraldo number of States have for 
various reasons been placed, under tlm direct management 
or supervision of British officers, and the higher standard 
of administrative efficiency time brought about lias been 
maintained, more or less, ly tim chiefe when llioy assumed 
power, Another pmrcrful motive towards progress has 
been the education of tho oliicfii tiicmscivcs. There is now 
an entirely new generation. The Kizam of Haidarabad, 
the Maharajas of Mysore, Boroda, .Gwalior, and Rewa, 
liave been specially trained % private tiitom and guardians 
during thdr minority. A large nnmlxw of other cliiofs have 
been uiucAt^atthcCbiofs’CciDcgiB. Among tlic incentives 
to improvement may be rectomd tho encouragement and 
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assistance oonsistently given by the Government oi India 
to every State that evinced idie slightest tendency towards 
establishing an improved administration. This assistance 
has been manifested by large advances of funds, by placing 
at the disposal of the chiefs the best officers available as 
experts to cany out survey, settlement, aud assessment, 
irrigation, public works, the conservancy of forests, and 
the establishment of a sound system of finance. Lastly, 
I would note the immense pou'er exercised over the minds 
of chiefs by the interest in thear welfare taken by the Royal 
Family of England. Their loyalty has been thus evoked, 
and they have been stimulated to prove themselves worthy 
members of the Empire of Lidia.’ 

Lord Curzon has given, as one of the factors in the 
forward and upward movement in the standards of adminis- 
tration that is now so marked a feature in so many of the 
States, the personality and character of the chiefs them- 
selves. He has said : ' At the present moment, amongst 
the leading chiefs of India there were a number of men of 
the highest character, and of remarkable ability, who in 
any country, aud at any time of history, M'ould have been 
fitted to be rulers, and worthy to be regarded as considerable 
rulers of the States over which they presided.’ That this 
is so is undoubtedly due to the attention that has been 
paid to the question of their education. Some have been 
educated by individual guardians and tutors, specially 
selected, others have received their education in the Ciiiefs’ 
Colleges. These colleges have done admirable work in the 
past, and under the living in^iration of Lord Curzon 
himself, are doing still more admirable work in the present. 
It is a common subject of remark among those most com- 
petent to judge that the young chiefs now being educated 
at tlicso colleges present a marked contrast to those who 
have been left in the retirement of their own homes. Tliis 
is especially noticeable in their bearing and their manners : 
their bearing has nothing of the slouch about it : on the 
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contvaty they cany themsdres os men : similarly tliej,. 
iimnnei's are pre-eminently those of gentlemen. The change 
has the approval, not only of Englisitmen, but of their on')^ 
countrymen, oven of the mod orthodos among then) 
The ntitor will never fwgd the remark made to liim boUq 
years ago by tlie premier pandit (tf Bengal on the occnsiO)j 
of a visit he paid him in tiie company of one of his pupil^ 
a young Indian prince, and himself a Brahman of t)^ 
Bralimons in ortliodosy. ' Sir,’ hesaid, ‘ lot me congratula^ 
yon ; you have succeed in creating an Indian gentleman,' 
The irriter considers ^ns remark tite higlicst complimeitt; 
that his educational voii ameng Indian princd ev^ 
received. 

Tffo important conferences irsie convened by Lor^ 
Corson to dtacuas the sobject of reforms in the Cliief|' 
CdifflgM,- ac' wuW' uranyoi'iib' ca'terf-imtreetto’ 
present. Amongst other reforms initiated was the placing 
of the ouQ'iculan to bo pursued on a more practical basis 
having in vimr tlie spe^ requirements of tlm class fOf 
wliioh the colleges were mteoded. It was then decided tha'^ 
thocolli^ course of indructiondmald not follow univeisit;^ 
lines, hut should he a special one. The coUoges now hav^ 
their own final examina^ a diploma for passing whicl, 
is granted by (lie GovermiMot <d India : this is lecognizeq 
by the univerdtics as equivalent to their testamur grautq 
on passing tlie entrance esamautioD, so that young chief^ 
who vish to do so may pass on to a degree at the uni. 
vorsity. It is unnecessary to dwell on the advantages of 
such a system, and the unprttn it has ^ven to educatioii 
on right lines, and the scope, moreover, that it gives to th^ 
true educationalist invested in the all-round developmeuj; 
of his charges. Tliat this okui^ has been welcomed by th^ 
cliiefs, there is abundant evid^ to show. The writer cm, 
give one concrete iQustntaon from his o^m experience, 
A political chief from the wild regions of Cliota Hagpu,. 
brouglit one day for admission into the college over whos^ 
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fortunes the writer has presided for fifteen years, five of 
his sons, and lie particularly requested that the eldest of 
them should be trained as an administrator, as, said he, 
‘ I intend that he shall be my Dhvan.’ If the ivriter were 
asked which of the special reforms thus inaugurated by 
Lord Curzon most commended themselves to the chiefs 
concerned, and indeed to all Indiana interested in the 
development on right lines of the character of Indian youth, 
he. would note the special stress laid on their instruction 
in their own vernaculars, and on their religious training. 
By the former they are kept in touch with the life of their 
ovTi people, and have eve^ inducement to devote them- 
selves to their peoples* welfare, when they are called on to 
undertake the responsibilities and duties of their position. 
By the latter their character is strengthened and developed. 

A Muhammadan gentleman who is well versed in In^an 
social problems, has said that the Cliiefs’ Colleges approach 
more nearly to the standing of the great Public Schools of 
England than do any other educational institutions in 
In^a : and he bases hia deductions mainly upon the 
discipline therein prevailing : in the great majority of 
schools and colleges in India discipline can hardly be styled 
a prominent feature. That excellont discipline does prevail 
in the Chiefs’ Colleges is a patent fact ; and it is a feature 
much appreciated by the majority of the great houses, and 
though this may not be the case universally, it is a feeling 
that is steadily growing in intensity. The Nmtcr can vouch 
for this from his oto experience. He once received an 
application from a chief for the admission into liis college 
of liis son ; and the chief based Ins application on the 
ground that he had heard that tl\e discipline in the Chiefs’ 
Collies stood out in such marked contrast to the want of 
it in other institutions. But there is another feature which 
has sometimes been overlooked, which causes the Cliiefs’ 
Colleges to approximate closely to the standard of English 
Public Schools, and that is the religious instruction that is 
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impiu'ted in tkm. At thectofemces refected to, tlie oliiefa 
were onanimouB on the sabject d the importance of all 
boys attending tlic coltc^ b^ trained in tlie tenets o{ 
their respective roligions. LmdOnzon gave every impetus 
to their united wishes. Hie were invited to draw' up 
manual of religious instnetion ; and religious instruction 
received a leeognized place in the cmriculum of all Cliiefs' 
Colleges. The writa' has bod ntcli a manual in uso in his 
own college for aome time, b this case the chief who had 
been entrusted with the task of dniving a manual up, died 
before his work was completed. Tlie imtur W'as then 
deputed by the chiefs coocetned to snpetintend the com. 
pletion of the work : this he and entrusted it to the 
charge of two ortiiodox paodits, contenting himself witli 
pVimgff.tbvMW^'-^wa.tm.jducKit.waa.io.beiltawn^p. 

and the best Sanskrit authiffitiee it was to be based upon. 
The work took more than two yearn to complete. A member 
of tho staff has been obosen, w-itb special attention to his 
oliaracter and orthodoxy, to undertake tlie instruction, 
and an allotted hour is died. The young oliiefs linve taken 
great interest in the subject, and the results of tho systematic 
teaching liave been excellent both on their oharncter and 
on their demeanour and boaiing. They have acquired 
a greater sense of tesponsibib’ty, and a greater respect for 
authorily. Tli^ manners now dfeplay that delightful old- 
world courtesy and deference, entirely wanting in any 
element of orin^ng or swvility, that chameterised their 
forbears, and wliioli so many of their contemporaries, 
temporarily only it is hoped, seem to have lost. .The subject 
of religimm education m schools and ixillegee in India, 
generally, especially in those under the control of Govern- 
ment, came up for discmmoi! in the course of a recent 
debate on Indian affairs in &e House of Commons ; many 
of the speakers deplored its sbsmme. It is for the people 
themselves to supply tho in the same way that 

the cliiefs have done for ftar own colleges : and there ore 
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not wanting abundant signs that they aie becoming fully 
alive to the necessity. 

By his creation of the Imperial Cadet Corps, Lord Ourzon 
allowed that he fully realized the importance of giving this 
great class, the aristocracy of India, some incentives to 
avail themselves of the facilities afforded its members for 
education, by offering them some outlets for their ambition. 
He has well said ; ‘ It must be remembered that the Native 
chief was a man of like character and ambitions with them- 
selves, that he could not be left to rust in his palace ivith 
nothing whatever to do, and that one of the foremost duties 
of the British Government was to find a scope for his 
energies, his ardour, and his patriotism. Above all, British 
administrator must remember and the chiefs understand 
that the two were rowing in the same boat in India. The 
chiefs were rulers of one part of the country, the British 
were rulers of the remainder, but the two partners ought to 
act in observance of the same principles, and in absolute 
harmony and co-operation with each other. If those were 
the principles which they continued to observe in the future, 
as ho believed they were observing them now, then he 
thought the Native States of India would not merely 
survive, but would grow even stronger from year to year, 
and ho was certain tliat if any emergency ever arose in 
which this country might have to call on them and their 
rulers for aid, we might rely with the utmost confidence 
upon their loyalty and devotion.’ The steps that the 
British Government is now taking to give increased dignity 
and influence to the princes and nobles of India, will receive 
the full approval of all who have any acquaintance nith the 
difficulties that they have encountered in the past in finding 
careers for themselves and tbdr sons, and of the strenuous 
attempts that so many of them are now making to remove 
these difficulties. The old typo of chief may have been 
‘studiisrudis, sermone barbarus’, his education is now 
making him ‘ impetu strenuus, manu promptus, cogitatione 
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Oder’, and be deserves evHj encouragementi that the 
Government osn give him. 

In the course of his paper ^ Band Barr made a notable 
utterance, which proves rdtat tim writer has laid stress on 
in his sketches of some d tite more distinguished among 
the Company’s Govancns, that* gven the opportunity, the 
present administrators in India may be trusted to display 
the same sympathy with tiie peoples of bdia among whom 
their lot is oast, as any cd their great predecessors di^ayed. 
Ee said ; ‘ There is a peculiar charm in tlie land of the 
Bajas, and in the old*worid courtesy which one meets, 
perhaps more eepeemlly in Bajputana, hut to a great extent 
in all Native States ; there is a freedom of thought and 
action, a sense of responsibility, a pleasure in being asso- 
ciated with the life, maon^ and customs of the rulers 
and the subjects of these prionpalities, which are at once 
engrossing and refreshing. En^bmen feel themselves at 
home with a race of indH>ciidwt, high-spiiited people, 
whose andent lineage and imnantio, chivalrous past compel 
respect and admiradon, and these feelings are accentuated 
by the friendly welcome, Ure genial kmdnMB and hospitality, 
and the &ajik conddeace extatded to those who show their 
appreciation of these quoliUee. 1 have spent many months 
of many years travelling in cmnp through Malwa, Baj- 
putana, and Baghel-khaod, but I do not remembm passing 
a sii^le dull day, for I lived with the men of the country, 
and they told me all they knew of its history and traditioi^, 
the old forts and strcm^lds m tiieir hiDs and forests 
iliustrated thdi tales, and were, verily, ' sermons In stones.’ 
I have seen the cities, the andent palaces, the temiQee and 
mosques of nearly every State in Central India and Baj- 
pntana. JhaveM£nj}artjsevB^vldndof.Stateiestival 
and pageant, and I have hod share of the excellent 
spoi$ still to be obtained in beautiM forests and 
jungles. I have watched, vitli the greatest interest and 
sympathy, the progress made, during my service, in the 
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Native States, to which I was accredited. I know what 
the difficulties have been, and how hard it is to break down 
old prejudices and customs, and to engraft in the minds 
of a very conservative people the advantages of western 
culture and the first principles of modem rule and adminis- 
tration. I am proud of the friendsliips I have made with 
many of the chiefs of India, Rajput, Mahratta, and Muham- 
madan. But the people of tiie soil, the patient, simple, 
hard-working peasants, they, in their millions, command, 
equally with their chiefs, our sympathy and respect. And 
when I remember how I have seen them in their prosperity, 
strong, healthy, cheerful folk, reaping rich crops, and herd- 
ing fat cattle ; and then, at other times, in their distress, 
stricken uith famine, mere skdetons literally gasping for 
life, but still patient and uncomplaining, I cannot but feel, 
as all must feel who have lived and worked in their midst, 
that anything we have done for their good, no matter how 
hard the task, nor how long it took to accomplish, brings 
its own reward.’ 

1 have included, as a supplementary sketch in this, the 
fourth volume of the series, a sketch of the great Portuguese 
ruler, Albuquerque. There wm much in common between 
the Portuguese and the people of India. They intermarried 
for one tiling very largely as a matter of State policy, and 
a very large proportion of the so-called Eurasian class, 
which are so often credited with a British ancestry, are 
really of Portuguese origin. As related, moreover, in the 
sketch of Akbar, that ruler bad a great admiration for the 
Portuguese, who were at the height of their glory and power 
while the iloguls were founding their empire in India. It 
is not altogether inappropriate, therefore, that a Portuguese 
Ruler of India should rank side by side with Native Rulers. 

These sketches are based mainly on the Rulers of India 
series, edited by the late Sir W. W. Hunter, under the 
authority of the Del^ates of tho Clarendon Press, who 
have courteously accorded me their permission to make 
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use oi tliem iu tb waj I hare. IHieautJioTS of the particular 
Tolumes of this series to irliom I am indebted am 

Vincent A. Smith, autW of Asoh. 

Stanly Lane-Foole, Esq., HA., Professor of Arabic, 
Trinity GoU^, BoWd, anther oi Babar, and 
Amingab. 

Colonel HMefion, OEl, antluir of A(5ar. 

E. G. Keene, Esq., UJu, CJ.E., anthor of Mdhm Sao 
Sdndia. 

le^rin Bentham Bovring, Esq., CB.I., author of Haidar 
Alt and 2’tptt Sulfo^ 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.CBX, anthor of Banjit Singh. 

H. Morse Stephens, Bsq., MX, author of Albugmgiit. 

I have also been indebted to Sir' Alfred Lyall's istab 
Andies and Sir John SfcraciMy’s fndt'a, and-especially to 
Sir David W. K. Bm, K.C5.I., and to Sir H. T. Wood, 
Secretary of the Royal Sooiely of Arts. Also to Professor 
Rhys Davids’s Early Biohftuw. 

To Lord Carson, late Tioooy oi India, and Chancellor 
of the University of Oafotd, tvhose enthusiasm shone with 
andimmed lustre throi^toot the seven long years of his 
Viceroyalty, a beacon to liis geomtion, this volume, by 
lus gracious permission, is dedicated. 

G. D. OSWELL. 


Stgleinkr, 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BUDDHIST BMPEBOR OE INDIA 
AsOEi, 272 B.a— 232 B.a 

Sir W. W. Humtbb has thus written Among the 
Didian ^venturers who thnmged Alexander's camp in 
the Punjab, each with his ^ot for winning a kii^dom 
or orushli^ a lival, CSiandia Gopta, an e:^e from the 
Uangetio Valley, seems to have play^ a somewhat igno- 
miniouB part He triod to tengit the wearied Greeks on 
the banks of the Beas mth schemes of conquest in the 
rich provinces of Hindustan to the south-east ; but having 

K csonally oSended Alexander, he had to Sj the camp. 

the omifused years that Mowed, he managed with the 
aid of plundering hordes, to found a kingdom in Magadha 
or Behat, on the ruins the Nanda dynasty. He seized 
their capital Pataliputra, the modem i^atna; established 
himself firmly in the Gangetio Vidley and compelled the 
north-western princlpaliri^ Qre^ garrisons and Indian 
princea alike, to acknowiedge his suzermnty. 'While the 
Greek general, Seleucus, was winniog his way to the 
Syiien monarchy during the devon years that followed 
Alexander’s death, CSia^a Gnpta iras building up an 
empire in northern India. Sd^icus reigned in S;^ia from 
312 to 280 B.O., Chandra Gu^ in the Gangetic Valley 
from 316 to 292 b.o. In Slz B.a these two monarchs 
advanced their kingdom to each other’s frontier ; they 
had to decide whether they were to live in peace or at wr. 
Seleucus in the end sold the Greek oonqucsts in the Eabvd 
Vdley and the Punjab to CStandra Gupta, and gave bis 
daughter in marriage to the Bidisn king. He also ^tioned 
a Greek ambassador at the oonct of Chandra Gupta from 
306 B.a to 298 B.a’ Sdencos is also recorded to have 
made a treaty with the Ihdiaa king fully recognizing lus 
title as Emperor of India, ambassador who was thus 
accredited to Chandra Gupta’s court was the famous Greek 
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MBtoiian Megasthenes, to whom the world is indebted 
for a picturesque description of India, and its peoples. 
Sir W. W. Hunter has said : — •* The Greek ambassador 
observed with admiration tiie absence of slavery in 
India, the chastity of the women and the courage of 
the men. In valour, he says, they excelled all other 
Asiatics ; they required no locks to their doors ; above 
all, no Indian was ever known to tell a lie. Sober 
and industrious, good farmers, and skilful artisans, 
they scarcely ever had recourse to a lawsuit and lived 
peaceably under their native chiefs.* There is no further 
record of any very interesting personality from among the 
countrymen of Megasthenes having visited India till very 
recent times. One of the speakers at the Congress of 
Religions recently held at Oxford was Dr. Gennadius, 
who, it is recorded, spoke in fluent English. He made 
this interesting statement : — * Demetrius Galanos, com- 
monly known as the Greek Braliman, was bom in 1760, 
and early gave signs of being possessed of a critical literary 
mind. By the age of fourteen he bad -learnt all that 
Athens could then teach him, and went to Patmos to com- 
plete his education. He then became a teacher of Greek 
in Constantinople, and from there was sent to Calcutta in 
1786, where he learnt English, Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindu 
dialects. After six years’ tt^ching in Calcutta he retired 
to Benares and adopted the dress of a Brahman, living 
there for the remaining forty years of his life, though while 
devoting himself to study ho did not live a life of extreme 
monastic severity, and wlicn he died in 1833 he left beliind 
him a unique collection of translations of Indian pliilo- 
sophical works.* Galanos is not the only European who, 
suflering from philosophic doubt, found Ms consolation in 
filftrf ffjmjw isystrsar, imTwir its- BiWiVimrannif, nr 

perhaps the most eclectic of all the philosophical religious 
systems known to the world in its readiness to absorb uitliin 
itscK all that it finds of good in other systems. The writer 
was once shown in that rc^on wherein stands one of 
Asoka’s most perfect columns, alow brick structure with the 
usual cavity for a lamp in it, and was informed that it wna 
a memorial erected in the past by tlio peasants of the 
neighbourhood who could afiord no other, to the memory 
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of a levered Suiopean who had adopted the tenete of 
Brahmamsm. Chandra GSttpta was succeeded by bis sou, 
Bindusara, whose coguomea was Amitiaghata, a Sanskrit 
term meaning' the slayer ti tiiosewho are not my friends’, 
which may or may not memr tiiat a certain amount of 
letting of blood was necessmy amongst Ms kinsfolk, before 
hewasallowedtosuceeedto^lather’sthrone. Bindusara 
was succeeded by bis son Asob, the subject of this sketch, 
who appears to have come to the throne in 272 b. a, though 
Ms coronation did not t^ place thl 269 b.o., from which 
date the yeus of Ms reign are gme^ly reokonei 
The em^ wMoh Ascha inherited was an atensiTe 
one, ertenoing from sea to sea. & included the countries 
now known as Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Nipal, besides 
practically tbs whde of lodia^ ensept the sou&em penin- 
sula. Asoka himself indeed added to this vast empire 
by the oonqoest of the re^cm alcDt the east coast, from the 
Mahanadi river <m the Bor& to Fahcat not far short of 
themodemMadrasonthesottth. This territoiv was known 
as Kalinga, and sometimes as tire three Kanngas. This 
conquest was made in tire ninth year of Ms rdgn ; there 
is no record extant of the early part of bis reign. This 
appears to have been &e pat military eemevement 
M the idgn; from this time farward, indeed, Asoka appears 
to have eschewed militaiy^oiyandtohaTe devoted himself 
to the problems of mt^ administration. It is com- 
monly believed that his oMef reason for forgoing the glory 
of further conquests was an extraordinary cL^ge that 
came over Ms mind about this time. He seems to have 
fallen under the influence d the teaoMugs of the pat 
Buddha, as expounded to Mm 1^ some persuasive preacher. 
In Ms interesting account of euly Buddhism, Professor 
Bhys Davids has shown bow, in the districts of India 
where Buddliism first iwose, i^ch comprise what is now 
knmvn as the United Frovinses, the peo^e, wMle they still 
r^oited to the Brahmans in matters of astrology and 
Idudred subjects, listened ratiitf to a class known as the 
wanderers in matters of etMca, religion, and philosophy. 
Of the wanderers hs h» smd: ' These were wandering 
teachers, celibates, bnt not necessarily ascetics, who 
resembled in many respects the Greek sopMsts. Like 
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them they diSeied much in intelligence, earnestness, and 
honesty. Some are described as ‘^Eel-wrigglers”, “Hair- 
splitters”; and this not without reason, if one may judge 
fairly from the specimens of their arguments as reported 
by their adversaries. But there must have been many 
of a very difierent character, or the high reputation they 
enjoyed among all classes of the people would scarcely have 
been maintained. They held no formal meetings, and 
made no set speeches, hut they used to call on the cultured 
people in the settlements they visited, and welcomed in 
their o^vn lodging-places any one willing to talk of higher 
matters. So large was the number of such people that the 
town communities, the clans, and the rajas vied one with 
another to provide the wanderers wth pavilions, meeting- 
hails and resting-places where such conver^tions or 
discussions could take place.* Asoka, doubtless, fell under 
the influence of one of these wandering teachers, and seems 
to have bad his conscience awakened to the Bufferings 
caused by war. From this time dates that event known as 
‘ The conversion of King Asoka to Buddhism ’, an event 
which led to a celebrated edict being recorded on the rooks 
with the title ‘ True Conquest *. This edict, which describes 
the sufferings of the vanquished and the remorse of the 
conqueror, and which has been described as instinct vith 
personal feeling, thus concludes ; * His hlajesty desires for 
all animate beings security, control over the passions, 
peace of mind and joyousness ; this is the chiefest con- 
quest in His ilajesty’s opinion— the conquest by the Law 
of Piety.* Asol» joined the Buddhist community as a 
lay disciple only a short time after the conquest of h^linga, 
in 261 B.C., and ordered his designation henceforth to be 
Piyadasi, tho Humane. 

Naturally, there are not wanting legends on the subject 
of the conversion of Asoka, and, though they are not 
authentic, they are of interest mainly from a psj'ohological 
point of view as most legends and traditions are : they 
give some clue to tho inner mind of those who first elaborate 
them and of those who pass them on as wortliy of reverent 
attention. Most of the legends connected with Asoka 
arc either from a Ceylonese, or an Indian source. The two 
legends referred to hero imply that, before Asoka’s con- 
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version, lie was known as ‘ Asoka the Wicked while after 
it as ' Asoka the Pious There is an old saying, * No one 
ever became one of the vilest of mankind all of a sudden/ 
Similarly it may be said widi some trutli that no one has 
ever become a saint suddenly, and the probability is that 
Asoka had always had a natural bent towards piety, and 
that the origin of the legend was a not unnatural wish of 
the Buddhist monks to magnify the conversion of a man 
in the lofty position of an emperor. The Ceylonese legend 
is to the effect that Asol^ had slain his -eldest brother 
in order to get to the throne, and that his brother had left 
a widow, who after his death gave birth to a son. ‘ The 
boy was bom with all the marks of sanctity, and at the age ' 
of seven was an ordained monk ; he one day attracted the 
attention of the king, who was struck with his grave and 
reverend deportment. The king sent for the boy, who drew 
near with decorum and self-p^^session ; the king then said, 
“ Take any seat which thou thinkest befitting.” The boy 
advanced to the royal throne as his most befitting seat, 
as no other priest was present. The king then gave the 
boy his aim and seated him upon the throne, giving him 
at the same time refreshment from the royal table. He then 
questioned him on the doctrines of Buddha, and received 
&om him an exposition of one of these, which was to this 
effect, “ Earnestness is the way to immortality : indifference 
is the way to death.” The king was so affected that he 
accepted the doctrines of Buddha, and presented the 
Buddhist priesthood with gifts. The next day the boy 
returned with thirty-two prints, and established the king 
and people in the faith and practice of piety. Thus King 
Asolm laid aside the Brahmanical faith of his father, and 
accepted as a lay disciple the sacred Law of Buddha.’ 
The Indian legend would make Asoka out to be a very 
ruthless person : * One day the king, transported with rage, 
riew with bis own hands five hundred of his ministers who 
had ventured to dispute his will, and another day he ordered 
five hundred women of the palace to be burnt alive for 
mocking him by breaking off the leaves of an Asoka tree 
(the Jacksonia of botany) in the palace garden. His 
ministers entreated the king not to defile his royal hands 
with blood, but to appoint an executioner to carry out his 
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sentences : the king accepted the advice, and appointed 
as chief executioner one Ghandagirika by name, a wretch 
of unexampled cruelty, who loved to torture animals, 
and had slain b's own father and mother. The king further 
had a prison built for his special benefit \\ith a very attrac- 
tive exterior, so that men might be tempted to enter it, but 
once inside they were to sufier all the tortures of hell— and 
one has only to see some of the sculptures on the walls of 
certain Buddhist shrines to realize what the tortures of hell 
mean to the imagination of a Buddhist. The command 
of the king was that no man who entered the prison was 
to leave it alive. One day a holy ascetic, named Bala> 
pandita, entered the gate of the prison, and was instantly 
seized by the jailer. The holy man was given seven days’ 
respite, and was then ruthlessly oast into a seething cauldron 
of filth, beneath which a great fire had been IdnSed. The 
cruel jailer looking in saw the holy man calmly seated 
on a lotus, unscathed by the fire. The king came to see 
the miracle, and being converted by the sight and by the 
exhortations of the hdy man, embraced the true religion, 
and forsook the paths of wiekedness.’ It is added that 
the prison w^as afteru’ards demolished, and the inhuman 
jailer burnt alive in his own cauldron. 

King Asoka formally entered the Buddhist order in the 
eleventh year of his reign as an ordained monk. The 
liislorian has said, * It was a strange spectacle that of a 
reigning monarch turned monk, so strange that doubts 
have been throvrn on the fact, but there is no reason for 
not accepting as literal trutii King Asoka’s o^vn plain 
statement in his rock edicte, in wMch he contrasts his 
position as a careless lay disciplo ivitli that he has attained 
as a zealous monk.’ It is not unusual both in Burmah and 
Ceylon for men to enter the Buddhist order temporarily 
and after a time resume civil life ; this was doubtless what 
Asoka did : at certain periods he probably went into 
retreat, and left his luinistors to administer the kingdom 
in liis name. Tlicre is independent testimony, moreover, 
that Asoka did really become a Buddhist monk. A 
Gliincsc pilgrim, I-tsing by name, writing a thousand years 
after Asoka’s time, notes that tlic statues of the emperor 
represent him as w’earing a monk’s robe of a particular 
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pattern,' ^rhioh he oould sot have worn had he not been 
a monk kirfnll;^ initiated wd ordained. ‘ Whatever thy 
hand iindeth to do, do it vith all thy might,’ was Asoka’s 
motto in liis new seal for He b^ame a most 

enthusiastic missionary in cause of BoddliUm : his 
recorded words are moo! of ths : ‘ Wliat is the object of 
all my exertion ? wmpfy to acquit my debt to living 
beii^, that I may make some of tiiem hamy here, and that 
they may hcieafto attain to Heaven.’ It must be remem- 
bers that though the Bounds of Buddhism had been bom 
just three hundred years before Aeoka’s conversion, his 
teaching had hardly, if indeed at all, penetrated far into 
India; it had been confmed to the lend that 
gave it birth, a land that was under the suzerainty of Nipal, 
and which tnclnded Benarea, and the districts to the north 
of tliat holy city. It was the work of tlie missionary 
emperor that estoblished it ^actioally as a State religion 
in tlrn wide regions it was rntroducra into. Ceylon, tlie 
independent kingdoms in the south of the Indiw penin* 
sula, Mysore, the Bombay coast, the Mahratto country, the 
Himala^, Hsehmir, and Bormah, all came eventually 
under its induenoe. I^m boiiu the religion of a clan, 
it became the teligioo of a msliC and tlie transformaUon 
was the work of Asoka shme. 

The whole administrative madiineiy of the empire had 
for its basis 'The Law of Ptety*. Ce^rs were appointed 
b^ Asoka to supervise tiie mtecution of his pneepts, 
' m order,’ as he said, ‘ that pd^ may be furthered not 
only amoi^st the king’s own lie^, but among the semi- 
independent border tnbes,’ whom in one of his edicts he 
had thus specially enjoined, ' Shun evil-doing that ye may 
escape destruction.’ These cenaora seem also to have had 
other duties to perform unong wfaioh was the special one 
of watching over the intereate of the. poor and the aged, 
while seourii^ the general welfare and happiness of all 
classes of the populamn. The (wders given to these censors 
may host be un^stood from ft omisideration of the leading 
pri^ples of the Dharmma, or Law of Piety, as laid doivn 
in the edicts of ‘ The Hunume One ’, as Asoka always 
preferred to be designated AD men are regarded by the 
Bovorugn as his cl^dren, owing Mm filial obedience and 
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entitled to receive from him a parent’s care. Evei^ man 
is bound to cultivate the virtues of self-control, purity of 
mind, gratitude, and fidelity. He must abstain from all 
such vices as rage, cruelty, an^r, and jealousy. He should 
constantly practise self-ezamination, and be strictly 
truthful. Great stress is also laid on the imperative duty 
of respecting the sanctity of all animal life and of treat- 
ing {Jl living creatures with kindness. Obedience to 
parents is deemed an essential article of faith : the aged, 
moreover, are to receive due reverence from the young, 
and the teacher from his pops. Relatives, ascetics, and 
Brahmans are to be treated with decorum : servants and 
slaves with kindness. The duty of liberality and hospi- 
tality is enjoined on all. All sects and creeds are in 
fundamental agreement as to essentials, and all alike aim 
at the attainment of purity of mmd and self-control ; there- 
fore he who follows the path marked out by the Law 
of Piety must abstain from speaking aught evil concerning 
his neighbour’s faith.’ Supplementary instructions ad- 
dressed to the royal officers incidentally reveal what the 
emperor’s ideas were as to what constituted the ideal 
official he should be a man £me from all envy, harshness, 
and impatience. ‘ Perseverance and the firm determina- 
tion to resist all temptation to indolence or discouragement 
are the root of success in the performance of all official 
duties.’ Asoka did not confine himself to theories as to 
the principles on which his new kingdom of righteousness 
was to he administered, but set an excellent example in 
his own person. Promptitude in the administration of 
justice, and a ready access to all petitioners wore some 
of the leading characteristics of his administration. He 
announced to his people that he was ready at any place, 
and at any hour of tho day or night, to receive complaints 
and redress grievances. To this announcement he added 
these words : ‘ I am never satisfied uith the adequacy 
of my own exertions, or the promptitude of my decision of 
cases. Work I must for the public'bencfit, and the object 
of all my exertion is simply to acquit my debt to all living 
beings so that 1 may make some of them happy in this 
world, and that hereafter they may attain Heaven.’ A 
fair measure of success seems to have resulted from Asoka’s 



porsonnl oxertionB in tlio (snso of practical morality, niid 
lio was able to eay : ' Wbateror meritorious deeds I liovc 
done, tlioso deeds tiio pec^ bare copied and imitated : 
whonco follows tlm conscqnimee that groulb is now taking 
place, and doubtless Uicro will soon be a further increase of 
Uio virtues 1 hare inculcated.' ^ historian’s comment 
onthisis : ‘!^fo doubt thopcisonalosampleof the sovereign, 
supported by all tlio eiloris of a }iighi 3 ''organi«Kl bureau- 
cracy, and a rieli and ccftloua clergy’ must liav’o been n 
pot<mt factor in sccunog popular adherence to the royal 
views.’ Asofca’s careful ptoriaon for tl« comfort of man 
and beast williin his own dominions by plantations of 
sliado-ghing and fruit-bearing trees, the digging of wells, 
and the erection of rcst-hoascs and watering-places along 
the high roads and principal lltoroughfares ; his attention 
to Uto cultivation and desemmotion of medicinal herbs and ' 
roots both witliin his own dominions end in the territories 
of independent soverei^, all dike prove his title to the 
designation lio assumed soon dter lus conversion of ‘ llio 
Humane Ono 

The cliaracier of the omperor n rovcaied in his edicts. 
Tito teaching of those, it has been said, is intensely iiuman 
and scretcly practical : the object aimed at throughout 
being the happiness of all living creatures, man and beast. 
Tile teacher assumes and categtKienily asserts that tlliat 

i iicty and the other nrtocs coramnided open the path to 
lappincsa hero and hereaflm', but no nUempt is made to 
prove any proposition leuoninc, No foundntiiui of 
theology or metaphysics is laid, and the ethical precepts 
incalcatcd are set forth for purdy pnactical pur{)escs as 
being self-evidently tine. Men are eshorted to work out 
their own salvation. Ibis is qoilc in accordance witli tlic 
essence of Buddhism as revealed by later scholars. Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davids has cleariy shown that the allainment 
of what is colled in Sanskrit Jivaniuukti, salvation during 
tills life, is of the vciy life and soul of Buddhistic teaching. 
At the same time, Just os the deed done in Ihe.pnst would 
undoubtedly influcnco tho present, so the deed done in 
tlio present would inilucuce the future life of the individual ; 
and the emperor considered the life hereafter in liis tcaeli- 
ing ns wcil as the life ptvsent. Hsus he said i ‘ IVhatsocver 
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exertions Eis Majesty, King Fiyadasi, has made, all are 
made with a view to the life hereafter so that every one 
may be freed from peril, which peril is sin. Dimcult, 
verily, it is to attain such freedom whether a man be of 
low or of high degree save by the utmost exertion and 
complete self-denial, but eternally difficult it is for the 
man of high degree.’ EnJightened tolerance breathes 
through the whole of Asoka’s teaching : it must be remem- 
bered, however, that the only organized religion existing 
in India in Asoka’s time was Hinduism, Neither Muham- 
madanism, nor Christianity, nor Zoroastrianism, were then 
knonm in the world. In enjoining, therefore, on his subjects 
toleration of other men’s &ith, he has in view only the 
many sects of Hinduism, which were all connected together 
hy the bonds of common sentiment. But there was one 
class among the Hindus of whom Asoka was not so tolerant, 
because of their claims to he gods upon earth. Professor 
Bh^ Davids has shown that in the regions of India where 
Buddhism first arose, some three hundred years before 
Asoka’s time, the Brahmans had not yet acguiied that 
supreme authority in social and religious guesuons which 
they now have in modem India, and which they are repre- 
sented in Slanu and the Epics to have acquired when those 
books were composed. * The l^hatriya clansmen,’ says 
the Professor, ‘ no doubt esteemed the Brahmans highly, 
but they esteemed themselves more highly still. They 
mentioned themselves first and designated the Brahmans 
as of low birth, compared to the Kshatriyas.’ By Asoka’s 
time, however, the Brahmans seem to have acquired 
greater importance, and to have put forth claims to pre- 
eminence : Asoka is said to have prided himself upon the 
measures he took for humbling the arrogance of the 
Brahmnnical teachers. Several of Asoka’s edicts record 
the successive steps taken by the emperor to give effect 
to the principle of the sanctity of all animal life, one of 
the cardinal doctrines of his religion. During the first 
eight years of bis reign no scruples on this point appear 
to have troubled him, and vast numbers of animals were 
slaughtered each day for the royal kitchen. Erom tho 
ninth to the thirteenth year of his reign there was a marked 
diminution in the number killed : and after the thirteenth 
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no creatures woold seem to have been sacrificed. 
Tltis was the year wboi tin lav of Piety w^ first pro- 
mulgated and tbe leligioua asemblies instituted. Till 
then hunting bad been one fi the amusements of the 
emperor ; its place was now t^en hy pious tours or 
pil^m^, w^ch were demoted to almsgiving, preaching, 
and etl^ discussions. Aaoka’s grandfather, Chandra 
Gupta, had been very fond od hun&ig, and an account of 
one of Ills hunting eipedi&ms has been given by the 
Greek historian, Megasthenes : it will nohahly do equally 
well for one of Asoka’s e^ieditions ^o : ' One purpose 
for which the king leaves 1^ palace is to go to the ch^, 
for which be departs in Bacduunlian fashion : crowds of 
wom^, forming his Am az onian guard, surround him, and 
outside of this oirele, speumen an ranged. The road is 
marked off with ropes, and it is dnth for men and women 
alike to pass mtliin the Men with drums and 
gongs lead the procession. The king himte in the enclo- 
Bures, and shoots arrows from a putform. At Ms side 
stand two or three armed women. If he hunts in the 
OTen grounds he shoots from tfte back of an elephant. 

the women, some are in ebimto, some on horses, and 
some even on elephuite : uid are equipped with 
weapons of every kmd as if they were going on a campaign.' 
It was characteristic of Asoka, that, a strong ruler and 
a pre-eminently just one, he did not aboMcapi^ punish* 
ment. Inthetwenty-aevaitityeaxofhBreigDheruledthat 

every prisoner condi^ed to death should invariably be 

granted a respite of three days rrtiendn to prepare for death. 

Seyond a record that .^ka bad brothers and sisters, 

and that his sons were graded, some as the queen's sons 

and some as the king’s eons, the lattecr alone appearing to 

have hdd oice as vioertys of governors of the empire, 

there are only legends to go upmi for an account of the 

family of Asoka, One M these legends is connected with 

one of his sons named Dhaxmma Vmrdhana, The legend 

goes that one of King Asokn’s qnemis, whom he married 

late in life, was a young and mrpiscjpled woman, who fell 

m ihvewi'ti Aer own iecmBu ufim demn^ejw. 

The virtuous prince reject bar advances, and it was 

the old story of vindictive Jute whidi the wrong involved 

OSffBUi 17 D 
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ia sparsiog a beauts fona is said fco induce ia the female 
ismt; fae of the gueea turned to hate. % her 
iafluecoe the young prioce was appraated ss -woeroy of 
the i'etaot province rf 2kria ia the Binjab. He i^’as 
t?amed by tfie einpejor on leavaig to verify ali ordeis fie 
r^Ved .* tlie ojoJy g^Tiine ones tpduM be those that had 
as a sign manual sn impression of the emperor’s teeth on 
them. The qaeen bided ba- time, bat at Jength, alter the 
lapse el some maths, mote a di^tdi to the viceroy’s 
ministera at Tasila daeola^ them to put the eyes of &e 
yomg viceroy out on its rccept ; and to lead him 
and ms rdfie into the mouatahifi and thm'e leave them to 
perfih. She sealed the depatah with royal red wss, and 
n’hiie )ditg xr&s asleep lively obtained an impressicm 
of his teeth, and promptly seat the order oS. The ministem 
oatuially hesitated OQ receiving the orders, and the viceroy 
asked them the reason for ^eir hestation : they said 
that they m^ed to refer to the capital before tafciag final 
action, bat he raioeed to this, saying to them ; 

‘ 3fy father, if he has ordered my death, must be obeyed : 
the seal of his teeth is a sore sign of the oorrectoess of the 
ordem. Ho m^ke is possible/ Ao oatoaste ;vas ordered 
to pluck hie e^s out, and he went forth with his faithful 
wife to seek his bread. Ia tho course of tfieir wanderings 
the couple arrived at the em^or’s capital ; and as the 
prince was singing to his lute one day, the emperor heard 
him and sent for him. He rccogoizra his son and asked 
him what had happened. 3he stoiy goes on to relate 
that the emperor took his s>R to see n groat saint, named 
Ghosha, who lived in a mcmastejy by the holy tree of 
JUababodhi, and begged hhm to give his son his sight 
again. (Hi© «dnt ordered a gnat congregation to assemble 
to hear him preach tlio law of Piety : each person was 
ordered fo bring a vossci m which to receive his tears. 

A vast assembJago came fogether: all were moved to 
tears on hearii^ riie sormoa, and their teois fell into the 
vessels they Jjad broogfat frith them. The saint tlimi 
collected the tears in a golden vase and thus addressed the 
eojjgregation : * The doctrine which I have c.^om}ded is 
the most mysterious of BHd#a% tcscJiing ; if the exposi- 
tion Is not if there is eixer jii what i haw said, then 
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let things remain as th^ ue, bnt if wliat I have said is 
true, let this man, after vashiig Im eyes with these tears, 
receive liis sight.’ Wherenpoo, liie story oQucludes, the 
prince washed in ttie teats and received his sight. The 
queen was burnt olive, and all who liad been implicated 
were duly puuished. Oe^on, it has been already said, 
was one of the places yiat came under the juduenoe of 
Aeoka's missionary enterprise. There are two legends 
connected with the convesaion of Ceylon to Buddhism. 
The Ceylonese legend ascribes it to a son and daughter 
of Asob, named lespeetiTely KUhuidra and Sangbamitra, 
who me said to havo tiie bw sinister on their escutcheon, 
being the children of Asoka 2^ a Central Inth'on princess. 
The son is said to have cmiverted the king and some forty 
thousand of hia follows by his doquent preaching, and 
when he ires approached by die princesses for permission to 
enter the order, ba suggeeted that his sister should be 
sent for, saying that site could ordain them, but male 
missionaries had no astbority to admit female oonveits 
into their order. Tlieteapin the King of C^lon sent 
a mission to Asoka to ask him to send ms daughter : tins 
Asoka did, and sent a bnuudi of the bO'tree \rith her. 

- Professor Oldenberg sees in this a wish of tlio Buddhist 

monks of the island to poa^ a bmory of Buddhist inetitu- 
tions, and to connect it with die most distinguished peison 
conceivable. The Indian i^d ^ attributes the con- 
version of die island to one Jbhendra, but in this legend 
he is described as a balf-brutber of the emperor. The 
story goes that before his convemion, Mahendra had been 
eitravagant, irasteful, and cruel, and that the people bad 
complained to the emperor about his conduct. The 
emperor was in a ddemma, and said to Maliendra, ‘If 
I punish you I dread the reaentmeiit of my ancestors: 
if I pass over your tran^ressious, 1 dread the ill opinion of 
my people.’ The prince asked for a respite of seven days : 
this was granted him ; be was thrown meanwhile into 
a dark dungeon, but ivas providwi with lusnrious food. 
At the end of 4e Snt day, the guard called out, ‘ One 
day has gone : six days aix Mt,' So it went on till the 
sixth day had expiied, by udiick time the prisoner’s repen- 
tance an^ discipline were acmqitete and he attained to the 
DS 
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rank of a saint, and feeling conscious of miraculous powers, 
ascended into the air. Asoka then visited him, and finding 
him raised to the highest rank of holiness he gave him 
permission to return to his place. Mahendra replied that 
he had lost ah taste for the pleasures of the world, and 
desired only to live in solitude. The king liad a stone 
iiouse built for him by the genii. Tiie story continues 
that jHahendra, having apparently solved the problem of 
aerial flight, eventually passed through the air to Ceylon, 
and converted the island people. There is a quarter of 
the city of Patna to this day knonm as l^Iahendra Mahal, 
and the site of an old stone palace has been identified with 
that on which the palace of the Nawahs of Patna now 
stands : so there is probably more foundation for the 
Indian legend than there is for the Ceylonese. 

It TV'as at one time thought that Asoka held a great 
Council in the eighteenth year after his coronation to settle 
the Buddhist canonical scriptures, but recent researches, 
his biographer has stated, go to prove that the Ceylonese 
legend on which the theory is based has no foundation in 
fact ; and that the truth probably is that the Buddhist 
canon grew by a process of gradual accretion and accep- 
t^ce, with little, if any, help from formal councils in its 
earlier stages. The Ceylonese legend thus runs : ' Heretics 
had increased in such numbers that for seven years the 
rites of the Church remained in abeyance, and when the 
monks were ordered to resume the services they refused to 
do so until heresy had been removed out of the land. The 
king’s minister, who had given the order, adopted the 
heroic expedient of cutting oS the heads of several of the 
contumacious ecclesiastics as tliey sat in convocation. 
The king had to seek for absolution for this deed of his 
minister, and he determined to seek the advice of one 
Tishya, the son of Moggali, an ancient monlc, whom ho 
summoned from his far distant retreat for the purpose of 
consulting liim. On his arrival, the aged moi^ was 
received by the king with extraordinary honour and 
reverence. In order that ho might test the powers of the 
saint, he asked that a mirado ^ould be performed. He 
specially requested tliat an earthquake should be produced, 
to bo confined to a limited ^acc. The aged saint there- 
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upoa placed a chariot;, a bone, a man, and a vessel tilled 
with water, one on each side of a square space, exactly on 
the boundaiy lines at the fom nmers : he then produced 
an earthquake whii^ caused the half of each object within 
the boTumry line to aliake, iiMe tiie other hah remained 
quiescent. Satisfied with tiiis dis^y of the holy man’s 
miraculous powers, the king inqoired if the sacrilegious 
murder of the priests by his nrioW was to be accounted 
his own sin. !&e saint rukd tint where there is no wilful 
intention there is no sin, and be accordingly absolved the 
kii^. A great assembly of prieste was thmi convened by 
the king, who examined ea^ mam individuaJIy as to his 
faith, his spiritnsJ director beii^ e^d at his side to hear 
the answer. The answers of some mxty tliousand monks 
did not Dome up to the sahifs standard of what constituted 
the true primitive teaching of Um Master, and they were 
expelled from the Church as Nonconformists. A thousand 
of ^e mote orthodox monks were selected to form a 
Council, and to verify tiie cancm the scriptures. They 
. foUmred theprocedure of die two earlier Councils in reciting 
and verifying the rriioie body of die scripturee. What 
this meant may be judged d by the headings of the most 
ssential points of tlie doctrines of Buddlia as given by 
Finfeasor Biiys Davids, llieee ue ' the Three Signs, the 
Four Truths, the I’ive Hindrasces, the Qghtfold Path, the 
constituents of Arshatdiip, (the state of him who is wor^y), 
and so on’. It is not to M wondemd at tliciefoie tliat 
it is said in the legend that the sssion of the Council lasted 
nine months ; surely the hnigest in duration of time of 
any Church Congress whose doings have been recorded in 
past or present times. At tite am of the session it is 
added the ‘earth, on bdiolding the xe>establishmcnt of 
religion, quaked as if to say, “wdldone"’. 

For the greater part of Asoka’s own personal history 
traditions and legeiida oii^ m be drawn on ; this is tho 
cose uitli the details d Asoka’e old age. Here again 
there are two legends, a Ceybo^ and an Indian one ; 
the latter, being Uie most {seturesquo and more in keeping 
ndth the generally reedvu opinira of Asoka’s personal 
oltaiacter, may be given Inre. It is styled ‘ The dotage of 
lUng Asoka’, and it thus nu!B>-'Tlie king hod vowed 
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a thousaiid miHion pieces of gold to the Master’s service, 
and had actually, ■when far advanced in years, given 
960 millions : in hopes of completing the amount before 
his death, be was daily sending great treasures of silver 
and gold to the chief monastery at the capital. Tlien the 
heir apparent thought it high time to intenere, and on the 
advice of the ministers forbade the treasurer to comply 
with the king’s demands. Asoka then began to give away 
all the plate that furnished the royal table, first the gold, 
then the silver, and finally the iron. The ministers then 
pTO'vided a plain earthenware service ; thereupon the old 
king said to them, “AVho is king of this country?” The 
ministers did obeisance and r^pectfully replied: — “Your 
hfajesty is king.” Asoka then burst into tears, and cried: 
“why do you say from kindness what is not true? I am 
fallen from my royal state. Save this half-apple, there 
is nought of which I can dispose as sovereign.” Tlien the 
Idng sent the half-apple to the monastery to be divided 
amongst the monks, who were to be thus addressed 
“Behold this is my last gift; to this pass have come the 
riolies of the Emperor of Indie. Jly royalty and my 
power have departed : deprived of health, of physio, and 
physicians, to me no support is left save that of the Assembly 
of the Saints ; eat this fruit, which is offered ■with the 
intont that the whole Assembly may partake of it, my last 
gift.” Once more Asoka as^ his ministers, “Who is 
sovereign of this countiy ? ” The ministers did obeisance 
and again respectfully replied, “Sire, your Majesty is 
sovereign of this country.” King Asoka, recovering his 
composure, responded in verse, and said : — 

"This earth cncinctured by its sapphire zone, 

This earth bedecked uitb Reaming jewels rave, 

This earth, of hills the everlasting throne, 

This earth of all creation mother fair, 

I give to the Assembly. 

The blessing which attends such gifts be mine ; 

Not Indra’s Halls, nor Brahma’s Courts I crave, 

Nor yet the splendours ■tt'hich romid monarchs shine, 
And pass away like rushing Gaiiga’s wave, 

Abiding not a moment. 





With faith unohangaahie, non^t oau ahab, 
This of daith’a immeasuiahle sphere 
I to we Saints’ Asseioldf freely mahe; 
iad self-control I eraTe, of ho^ most dear, 

A good which chu^fltb nerer." ’ 

This was recorded in so msctipiion m a stone pillar to 
the south of Fayiputia. Ihe legend then proceeds 
‘ King Asob bmg thus apohui, sealed the deed of gift, 
and presently fulfilled Qte kv id mortality.' 

Ilhe account which has so far be»i giren of Asob deals 
ohiefiy with hia personal hiatoy, most of wlbh is concerned 
with bis care for rdigkm, and for the propagation of 
Buddhism throughout not only hia own dominionB, hut in 
foreign countries not under his sway. It ia under this 
aspect that he has been designated ' The great missionary 
emperor ’. There is, however, another side to the cbracter 
of bob, which must be tabn into conaideiation, end that 
is his capacity as a rukc. Bverything points to fact 
that he wae a strong nder, nliug bis vast empire wisely 
and well. His biographer bu said of him in this conneson ; 
— ' The em^or, thou{^ destitute of the powerful Euds of 
modem clv^tion, was abk to Niforce his will at Kabul, 
distant twelve hundred mike from his capital, the modem 
Patna, and at Ouinac, distant a thousand miles, lb was 
etroug enough to sheathe hk sword in the ninth year of 
his reign, to treat unruly border tribes with forbearance, 
to cover his dominionB with spbidid buildings, and to 
devote bis energies to the difioskm of morality and piety.' 


monuments testifying to ^ ulnquity are to be found all 
ovei’tue rE^ons ulmdo cmt^rom'nis empire. 'Em 'routs 
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sliow that he fully realized that one of the first duties of 
a ruler is to make liimself acquainted uith the people over 
whom it is his destiny to rule. It is almost unnecessary 
to state that the government of Asoka was absolute and 
autocratic : everything depended on the royal Avill : but 
his rule was what British ime in the present day has been 
styled, pre-eminently a benevolent despotism. The vdll of 
the emperor was communicated to his subjects through 
the agency of a bureaucracy, at tiie head of which were the 
viceroys of the emperor, who were generally his sons or 
near relatives. Some modem Indian critics of the British 
Government complain that it governs too much by rule of 
thumb, that it is a government by rules and regulations ; 
all responsible government must be, as it always has been, 
such. These critics, however, are nothing if not inconsistent; 
give them an office and their first procedure is to post up 
m a prominent place these very rules and regulations for 
its conduct, which they are so fond of inveigliing against 
as a purely British iustitution. It was only the outlying 
provinces that were thus ruled by viceroys ; the homo 
provinces, as they may be called, appear to have been 
administered by local governors acting under the direct 
orders of the emperor. Next in rank to the governors of 
provinces, were officers styled Rajjukas, corresponding to 
commissioners, and below them were the Fradesikas, or 
provincials, corresponding to District officers. There were 
magistrates and censors whose principal duties have been 
thus defined : — ‘ They were directed in general terms to 
care for the happiness of emperor's subjects, and 
especially to redress cases of wrongful confinement or unjust 
corporal punishment ; they were also empowered to grant 
remissions of sentences in cases where tlie criminal was . 
entitled to consideration by reason of advanced years, 
sudden calamity, or tbe bu^en of a large family. They 
also acted as imperial almoners, distributing the gifts made 
by the sovereign.’ Tlicro u'ero other officials known as 
Wardens of the JIarches, and certain others knorni as 
simply inspectors. It seems probable tliat as in the case of 
Auraugzib’s court inspectors, considerable friction arose 
at times between these latter officials and those in tlie 
regular lino, more especially as their duties were not very 
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clearly de&ied, but one of tiuo functions would seem to 
be tbe writing of re|iorte oa iriut &6y saw and heaid in the 
provinoes they visited ; tiny ware probably confidential 
news-writers, such as to Ibis &y Oriental wtenlates employ 
so largely. Tbo cognomeQ of many fammes points to this 
OGGuparion having been heteditMy in many families ; such 
a oo^oom is Chifr^aras, Bterafiy, a lettesr-ivriter. 

The civil administration of the empire seems to have 
been no whit inferior to that didxirated by the gieat Ahbar 
many hundreds of yearn idtmwaids. Th^ was an irriga- 
tion department, and much attrition seems to have been 
pid to the devdopment of agricultnre, on which the 
prosperity of the empire so lai^y depended, as indeed 
it does now. Special revenue officers were appointed to* 
collect the land revenue, wdudi then ae now, was the main- 
stay of Indian finance, bll sgrioultoral land was regarded 
as the property of the Oown, and the cultivators appear 
to have paid into the State Tteuury one-fourth of the 
produce, in addition to rent ; ud aQ castes whose occupa- 
tion was connected with the land, ae indeed sh the castes 
in the innumerable villa^ thim^out India are in some 
way connected, were subject to the supervision of revenue 
of^^. Good roads wore m^tained, and pillars erected 
along the principal high^Tay8 to serve as milestones. Such 
pillars, called kos pllare, m* two-mile-stones, were erected 
by later Mogul emperors, and many of tiiem are still to be 
seen along the main roads leading out of the northern 
capitals of India. Asoka’s ^t capital was a microcosm 
of the empire, and all aecoimte agree os to its megnificence. 
The old walls, as seen by M^esthenes, were veritable 
‘ wooden walls ’ ; but Asolm built an outer wall of masonry 
round them. Excavations in modem days have revealed 
some of the remains of these inner and outer wails, as also 
oi the massive brick and stone buildings of which the city 
of Asoka Gonristed. A Commission of some thirty mem^rs 
administered the afiairs tius^great city ; all sorts of 
business was transacted by the ^ boards, each consisting 
of five members, into utidi die Commission was sut 
divided : the business indu^ such mattem as the super- 
intendence of industrial arte sod artisans, of all trade, and 
of the colleotioii of dues faun goods altering the city. 
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also tlie superintendence of foreigners, and the xegistiation 
of birtbs and deaths. Indeed very much the same functions 
as those discharged by modem municipal committees seem 
to have been discliarged by this Cbminission. In the 
department of criminal jnstioe, Asoka, as might have been 
expected of so humane a monarch, 'n'hile retaining capital 
punishment, introduced some mitigations into the san- 
guinary pemd code of his grandfather ; some of these have 
been already referred to ; on the anniversary of liis corona- 
tion all criminals avaiting execution were pardoned. The 
principles he inculcated on all his judicial officers must have 
resulted in an improved administration of justice. For the 
maintenance of order and peace throughout bis dominions 
Asoka kept up a standing army. Tins would appear to 
have been a very formidable machine, comprising as it did 
60 ,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 elephants, besides 
chariots ; it would also appear to have been very highly 
organized according to the standards of antiquity. It is 
of interest to note that a very severe bit wbicb is still in 
common use by people oU over the country, and which 
English sportsmen have often inveighed against on account 
of its severity, was part of the equipment of the cavalry 
in these early days •, it consists of an iron bar with sharp 
spikes of iron or brass. 

The writer of an artide entitled Archaeology in India, 
which has appeared in a recent number of The Times, has 
said : ‘ The ancient remains of India are comprised in the 
three indigenous groups of Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu monu- 
ments. To these may be added the foreign group of build- 
ings erected by the Muhammadans from about 1200 a.d. 
onwards, the product of Saracenic Ait, which arc preserved 
chiefly in northern India, and some of which arc among 
the ffiiest architectural creations in the world. Tlie earliest 
antiquities of India are those of the Buddhists, who were 
its first builders in stone. THicsc monuments begin about 
the middle of the third century n.c., under the Buddhist 
king Asoka, and extend over a period of something like 
a thousand years. They consist of pillars, topes (structural 
relic or memorial mounds), churches, and monasteries. 
There are also numerous Buddhist inscriptions beginning 
in the reign of Asoka and found all over India. They arc 
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inscilbed oq monolith cnfumiM (of which ten are known, 
and some are over 40 feet inhd^),m oare temples, and on 
slabs of rock. Written in the cariiest known forms of 
Indian script, they are composed in an ancient Temacnlar 
called Fiarat and derived fnm Sanskrit.’ It has been 
said tbat the magnitude and magnificence of Asoka’a arclii- 
tecturaj aohievem^te so impre^ the imagination of the 
people that they were ^moet nniirergally b^eved to have 
been irrought by supeinatnnl ^enoy. The massivenesB 
smd exquisite fi^ah of Asoka’a monoliths especially 
bear ri^uent testimony to the aldU and resource of the 
architects and atonecuttera cd the age. A visit to some of 
these impresses the bdroldei' in the same way that a visit 
to the great pyramids of E^ypt docs ; one marvels where 
the stone came from out of which they have been hewn, 
with not a qnany ui3^6cenear, and how the great columns 
were placed in position. An account tbat has been given 
of the removal by the Emperor Ekoz Shah Tughlek (d one 
of Asoka’s great monolitlm ^e wme idea of its size 
and of the ma^tude of the task. Hie monolith in question 
was removed from ite site in the Ambala District to Delhi ; 
the account reads thus ' All the people in the nei|hbou^ 
hood'and vast numbm of soldims, horsemen and footmen, 
were ordered to assemble and to bring with them all 
necessary implemeute and matwials for lonwring the great 
column. Immense quantities of the wild cotton of the silk- 
cotton tree were pla^ on the groond all round the column. 
Then the earth at ite base bring removed, it fell over gmrtiy 
into the bed thus prepared for it; when the foundations 
were examined, a urge sqoare stone was found which hod 
served as a base ; tliis was also token out. The cotton w'as 
removed by degrees till the cdomn rested securely on the 
ground. It was then encased from top to bottom in reeds 
and raw skins, to prevent its eufieirisg any damage during 
transport. A special car with forty-two wheels was then 
constated, and ropes attaohed to each wheel. After 
infinite labour' and drfficoity the column was raised on to 
the oar ; two hundred men pulled at each of tlio ropes, and 
the oat was thus hiou^t to the bants of the rivet Jumna. 
Here it was met by the sultan, rriio bad collected a vast 
number of boats, each oapaUe of carrying some thousands 
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of maunds ; the column was faansf erred with great ingenuity 
to these boats, and thus taken across to the opposite bank 
to old Delhi, where it u’as landed. It was eventually raised 
on to the new site prepared for it, the same precautions 
being used that had attended its removal.’ The special 
interest of this column is that it is the only one on which is 
inscribed the edict styled ‘The Bing’s measures for the 
propagation of the Law of Piety Some of tlie memorial' 
mounds, also styled stupas, w'ere of great height, one in 
Ceylon is said to have towcr^ to a height of 400 feet, and 
one in Afghanistan to a height of 300 feet. One of the best 
preserved of these stupas is in the neighbourhood of 
Benares ; like the majority of these memorials, it is a solid 
liemispherical mass of solid masonry on a platform ; this 
allows of that curious pracrice, which may still be seen 
surviving in India, and which has been practised both by 
Buddhists and by Hindus for countless generations, which 
in Sanskrit is knoum as Fradak8hina,in Bnglish as perambu- 
lation rounda sacred object. On the summit is a square altar- 
shaped structure, surmounted by a series of stone umbrellas. 

The various inscriptions attributed to the time of Asoka 
are to be found on rocks, in caves, and on pillars and 
columns : those on rocks periiaps form the most peculiar 
and characteristic monuments of the reign of Asoka ; one 
of these has for its subject an address to the clergy of 
Magadlia, as the modern province of Behar was once styled. 
The cave inscriptions mostly record tlio bestowal of caves 
as dwellings for the numerous class of ascetics, or as they 
were called in early Buddliist times, hermits. Professor 
Rhys Davids has well said of the Oriental ascetic : — ‘ There 
is no question of penance for sin, of an appeal to the mercy 
of an ofiended deity. It is the boast of superiority advanced 
by the man able by strength of uill to keep his body under, 
and not only to despise comfort but to welcome pain. 
Both in the West and the East such claims were often 
gladly admitted. We hear in India of the reverence paid 
to the man who (to quote the words of a Buddhist poet) — 

Bescorclied, befrozen, lone in fearsome woods, 

Naked, without a fire, afire within. 

Struggled in awful ^cnco toward the goal.’ 
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Any one who has witnessed the extraordinary discomfort 
to AThicli tho Indian ascetic subjects himself ndll be able to 
realize the truth of tlie Professor’s description. The ^vriter 
of this sketch once, when visiting a gi-eat fair, rode through 
an avenue of lieads with dishevelled and matted dust- 
coloured hair, on wliich the sun beat by day and the dews 
fell by night, whose o\mera were buried up to their china 
in sand, ililany of the pillar or column insciiptions recoid 
the personal visits made by Asoka to revered places of 
pilmmage, such as the birthplace of the Buddha in the 
Samya territory oh the Nipal frontier, and memorial mounds 
of note. Each of the coleWated edicts of Asoka is appro- 
priated to a special subject. One is styled the epilogue, 
and tills passage occurs in it, shoeing that Asoka found it 
necessary continually to reiterate his teacliing : — ‘ Certain 
phrases in the edicts havo been uttered again and again 
by reason of the honied sweetness of such and such a topic 
in the liope that the people may act up to them.* 

Sir W. W. Hunter has said : — ‘ During the last thousand 
years Buddliism has been a banished religion from its 
native Indian homo. But it lias won greater triumphs in 
its exile than it could have ever achieved in the land of its 
birth. It created a literature and a religion for nearly one- 
half of the human race, and it is supposed by its inhuence 
on early Christianity to have affected the beliefs of a large 
part of the other half. Five hundred millions of men, or 
forty per cent, of the inliabitents of the world, still follow 
the teacliing of Buddha. At this day it forms, irith Cliris- 
tianity and Islam, one of the tliree great religions of tlio 
world ; and the most numerously followed of the tliree. 
The noblest survivals of Buddliism in India are to be found 
not among any peculiar beniy, but in the religion of the 
.vilvjil? jnfljpil?,’ or Alwf p«u\n^b* vnf 
of man, wth the reassertion of which each now revival of 
Hinduism starts ; in the ^ylum which the great Hindu 
sect of Vaishnavs affords to women who have fallen victims 
to caste rules, to the widow and tlie outcaste; in that 
gentleness and charity to all men which take the place of 
a poor-law in India, and give a high significance to the 
half-satirical epithet of the mild Hindu.’ The special sect, 
knoivn as Jains, who number some one and a quarter 
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millions in India derives its origin from Buddhism. Of this 
great class Sir W. W. Hunter has said Tlie Jains of 
India are usually merchants or bankers. Their charity is 
boundless ; and they form the chief supporters of the beast 
hospitals, u’hioh the old Buddhistic tenderness for animals 
has left in many of the citiesof India.’ And to this testimony 
to the generous and humane qualities of the gi'eat Hlarwarj 
mercliants, tlie writer of this sketch from a long and inti* 
mate acquaintance ulth some of the best representatives 
of the class, can set his seal that it is true. 



CHAPTER n 

THE EOOTDER OT THE MOGUL DIHASTY 
BABiS, 148^-1530 

Babar, whose name by interpretation is ‘the lion,*, 
was the sixth in descent the great Timur, the Tartar, 
sometimes known as Tamedane. Timur was dest^ded 
from Ghei^ IQian, and, as Ccdonel Malleson has showu, 
was a man, bom to be a conqueror and a leader of men. 
When he died in 1405, he Ht behind him one of the 
greatest empites the world has ever seen. This empire 
was soon broken up under his descendants : one of these, 
Umar ^ Mkh, ,w;a8 king of the .Province of Ferghana, 
someiime's known ^ Khokrad, on the banks of the river 
Jaxartes. Uroar...8^M,wa8„&^, lather of Babar; he 
seems to have been a man of some ambition, eager to get 
back some of bis ancestor’s dominions, and his mantle 
was destined to fall upon Babar, who became King of 
Ferghana at the early age of twdve on the death of his 
father in 1494. The account pven of Umar Shaikh’s 
deaih by the Turk! biographer is a quaint one. The king 
was one day visiting bis pigemis in their house overhanging 
a cliff, when hy a singular acddeait the whole building 
slid down the cliff and he fell in^oiiouBly to the bottom, 
and thus ‘ winged-his- flight..to the other \vorld with his 
pigeons.and his dovecote B(d)ar seems to have received 
a good education during his earfy boyhood, and his remark- 
able attainments in the two languages he wrote, TuiM and 
Persian, show steady application to work on his part. 
ntft e&yly tisimng appears to have been taken in. Wd ' 
by ^e women of his own family. The Mogul women of/ 
those times seem to have been brave, devoted, and simples 
retaining the virtues of the desert unspoiled by lusuryl 
Babar himself acknowledged the debt he owed to tbel 
women of his family, and especially to his grandmother, 
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»of wliom he has said : ‘ Few equalled her in sense and 
^sagacity : she ^ras wonderfully fai-siglited and judicious, 
fliany important matters and enterprises were undertaken 
'at her instance.’ Indeed Babar is said to have found, his 
Igrandraother a tower of strength during the early years of 
jins kingship. In princely households in India to tliis 
day the chief’s grandmother generally uields more power 
than any other member of the household, and she is in- 
variably consulted in all important undertakings. That 
Babar benefited by his early education and took pains to 
improve himself as years went on is evident from his 
famous memoirs, which are the chief source of much 
information about himself a^d Ms career. It has been said 
that ‘ these memoirs show i^bai. to have been a man of 
fine literary taste : besides bdng a record of the daring 
adventures and persevering efiorts of his earlier days, 
they contain the personal impressions and the acute 
Tofiections of a cultivated nmn of the world, well read in 
Eastern literature, a close and curious observer, quick in 
perception, a discerning judge of persons, and a devoted 
lover of nature, one, moreover, who was well able to express 
his thoughts and observations in clear and vigorous 
lan^age . Of their historical value a ^ter has further 
said : ‘ The utter frankness of self-revelation, the uncon- 
scious portraiture of aU his virtues and follies, his obvious 
truthfi^ess, and fine sense of honour, give the memoirs 
;an authority uhich is equal to their charm. If ever there 
Swas a case when the testimony of a single historical docu- 
iment, unsupported by other eridence, should bo accepted 
^as sufficient proof, it is 4he case with Babar’s memoirs. 
No reader of this prince of aufobiographers can doubt Iiis 
honesty or liis competence as a 'Nritness and clnronicler.* 
Babar’s grandson, the great Akbar, is said to have esteemed 
them so much that he had them translated into Persian. 
5 Among other influences at work in Babar’s mental develop- 
Iment were those of his father and his tutor. Babar always 
^speaks well of his father j thus he says of liim : ^ his 
generosity was largo, and so w'as his whole soul : he was 
of a rare humour, eloquent and sweet in his discourse, 
yet brave withal and manly.* His tutor gets the credit 
of having been ‘ a-strict disciplinarian’, no slight distinction 
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for .ajnai\,.aboijt‘tlie court of a ruling sovereign in the 
East. Many such a man is to he found, however, even 
in the Orient, as the Avriter himself knows from his own 
experience, and when such men are found they are worth 
their weiglit in gold. Of his uncle, too, the ICing of 
Samarcand, Babair speaks in terms of no unstinted praise : 

‘ A man scrupulously devout, a plain honest Turk, a man 
of few words, just and true in h^ dealings, faithful to his 
treaties, and never swerving by a line from his covenant : 
his words w’cre bonds and ms oaths were oracles : liis 
heart as far from greed as Heaven from earth,’ and he-' 
adds a characteristic touch, ‘He was also a rare sports*, 
man.’ With such iufluences about him it is no wonder 
that Babar turned out the man he did. 

Babar succeeded to a diom kingdom: bis father was 
being besieged by invaders when he met with his death 
at his neiv capital. Babar promptly seized the citadel 
of the fortress he was in at ^e time, Andijan, and made 
terms with the invaders, and was allowed to retain a por* 
tion of his father’s kingdom only. His uncle of Samarcand 
had been one of tiie invaders. The greater part of the 
lest of his life was spent in trying to recover Iiis own lost 
patrimony, and the lost empire of his ancestor, Timur : 
It became his great ambition especially to seat himself 
on that ancestor’s throne at Samarcand. His great 
struggles to attain this object of his ambition were to end 
in the final loss of empire in Central Asia, but in the 
acquisition of a far greater one for bis descendants in 
Hindustan. In the course of tho contest he wus to show 
that he possessed all tho qmditics that go to make a gi'cat 
lulor. He is recorded to have taken his responsibUitics 
very seriously even at the eariy age ho had succeeded to 
his Ivingdom, and to have then sctliimself to live by rule : 
in his memoirs he says : ‘ This i^car I began to abstain 
from forbidden and doulitfol meats, and I extended my 
precautions to the knife, the spoon, and the tablecloth : 
I also seldom omitted my midraght prayers.’ His whole 
life was to be one of stnig^e and adventure, and finally ofl 
conquest ; in all tho I'icisatudcs ho passed through, he' 
allowed nothing to discourage him and no never lost faith.' 
Tlio characteristics that shine out most conspicuously 
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. during the earlier period of his career are his serene cou- 
; stancy of purpose, and his noble fortitude. Even as a boy 
he displayed that rare quality of patience. Colon^ 
3felIeson has said: ‘For two years after the retirement 
'pf the invaders, the hoy rested, consolidating his resources 
land watching bis opportunities.’ His opportunity came 
wth the breaking out of internal troubles in Samarcand. 
He made one of his rapid marches and the city surrendered 
to him towards the close of 1497. The discipline he was 
able to maintain among his troops was all in his favour 
in conciliating the inhabitants of the city. The story goes 
that a number of traders had been looted by his men 
outside the city ^valls. Babar at once issued an order 
demanding immediate restitution of all their property to 
the traders, and ‘ there was not a piece of thread or a broken 
needle that \vas not restored to its owner*. Babar entered 
the city in triumph, and at once rode to the garden palace 
where the nobles, the piiests, and the people paid him 
homage. He had attained his heart’s desire, but his 
triumph was short-lived : he sat on the throne of Timur 
for the short space of one hundred days only. His disci- 
pline was distasteful to the army, and findbg they were 
not allowed to indulge in their hereditary amusement of 
looting and pillage, his troops deserted him in tlieir 
thousands. This was not to be the only occasion when 
his insistence on principles of humanity and consideration 
for the conquered was to prove to be to his own hindrance. 
He managed to hold his own till the news reached him 
ithat his younger brother bad invaded his kingdom of 
iPerghana. He was about to depart when he was pros- 
trated by a severe illness, so severe indeed was it that for 
four days his attendants could give him no other nourish- 
ment than just moistening bis tongue uith a piece of wet 
cotton. When he did eventually reach Pergnana, it was 
to find that his governor, believing him to be dead, had 
surrendered his capital to the rebels. To add to bis mis- 
fortunes, as he left Saroarcand, it was occupied by his 
cousin, Sultan Ali, who had also been awaiting his oppor- 
tunity. These disasters affected for a time even his 
buoyant temperament, and he wrote : ‘ I had given up 
Samarcand to save Andijan, and now I found that I had 
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lost tlie one without preserving the otlier,’ and he added : 

‘ I became a prey to melancholy and veJ^ation : I was 
now reduced to a sore distressed state and I ^ept much.’ 

It must be remembered that be was ordy » boy of fifteen 
at the time. However, he soon recovered his natural 
buoyancy and he mote : ‘ Filled as I was by the ambition 
of conquest and broad sway, one or two reverses could 
not make me sit do^vn and do nothing ’ : — 

What though the field be lost 
All is not lost— the unconquerable will 
• And courage never to submit or yield. 

Tlie arrival of his grandmotirer in his camp with her 
masterful personality had also encouraged him. Again 
for a time he possessed his soul in patience : he had that 
true love of nature, which Sir Horace Flunkett, speaking 
at the great annual meeting of the British Association of 
Science, said he would like to see implanted in the breast 
of every man whose pursuits him in tlie country : 
and this made him always enjoy tlie solitude of the country 
and the society of simple-mmded countiymon. He spent 
some time in. the Ail^ hills among the shepherds, and 
tiie story goes that one day while he was meditating on 
his afiadis somewhat perplexed and distraoted at their 
apparent hopelessness, a holy man, a friend of happier , 
days, but nor/ an exile and a wanderer like Iiimself, came ’/ 
and prayed and wept with him. That very afternoon 
a horseman brought him an invitation from the former 
governor of his capital, Andijan, telling him that if ho came 
he would deliver the city rq® to him. Tliis was too good 
an opportunity to be lost, so the young king promptly 
started ofi : a temporary fear seized him on the way as 
to the genuineness m the governor’s offer) but he waived it 
aside with the thought tliat, ‘ Hothing..happenB_but by 
Go^.jYill ’ ; he was rewai^ed for his trust and confidence, 
arid the city was duly mveri op to him,' and Babar was 
once more a king, Uiou^ of a kingdom nmeh reduced in 
consequence. 

Again Babar determined to get possession of Samarcand : 
and having received an invitation from a powerful family, 
whom the then ruler of Samarcand had driven iuto exile, 
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he joined them and made a dash for the city, but the 
great clan of the Uzbeks, whose chieftain, Shaibani.Khan, 
had long been coveting the heritage of Timur for himself, 
compelled liim to raise tlie siege, and he had for the time 
to retire baffled. He retired for a period of rest and 
meditation to his favourite resort, the liills of Ailak, whence 
he again emerged refreshed and ready lor another attack 
on the fortress-city. His first attempt failed ; the second 
\|was successful and once more Samarcand was liis. He 
was only just in time for, as Colonel Hlalleson has said in 
his picturesque language : ‘ The last of the earrison had 
but just yielded when the chief of the Uzb^ was seen 
riding ha^ for the place at the head of the vanguard of 
his army. He had to retire baffled.’ Babar has thus 
recorded the event in his memoirs : * For about 140 years 
Samarcand has been the capital of my family : a foreign 
robber, coming the Lord mows wlience, had seized tlio 
sceptre that had dropped from our hands. God Most High 
now restored it, and gave me l»ck my plundcwd, desolated 
land.’ The man, whom Babar thus styled a robber, was 
tho Uzbek chieftain, Shaibani Klran, w)io, having been 
forestalled by Babar in the manner described, had gone 
oi! to Bokhara, leaving Babar for a time, but for a time 
only, in undisputed possession of Samarcand. In 1501 he 
returned and Babar went forth to encounter him. Pre* 
cipitatc action on his part lost him the battle : being a bit 
superstitious he had consulted tlie astrologers : they had 
noted that the constellation of the Great Bear was at one 
time exactly midway Ijctween the two armies, but that 
it would soon he nearer the enemies’ array : they recom- 
mended Babar to attack at once, while the stars were 
apparently favourable to his ente]T)riso : ho did so, and 
'lifLuftti-wAiLfftn urenfftrAPjmuitfi,*. ^’hft.'WjdLwAR, 

defeat. Babar seemed to recognize tliat he had been 
somewliat precipitate, as he made this entry in bis memoirs : 
‘These observations were idle, and there was no excuse 
for any haste.’ He only just managed to get back into 
the city, but without an army. He had now only a loyal 
but untrained mob to defend the city uilli, against a host 
of Uzi)cks : but be succeeded in holding out for seven 
long months. He had eventually to capitulate, and 
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barely escaped with his life. Again he became a wanderer 
and an exile. His spirits did not desert him : even his 
rapid flight from Samarcand gave him, he wrote, many 
an inspiriting gallop : in one of these he was thronm on 
to his head, bnt was soon up in the saddle again. The 
delight of finding rest and imeBhment at the end of his 
flrst day’s flight oauaed him to break forth into song 

BVom famine and distress we have escaped to repose: 

We have gained fresh life and a fresh world : 

The fear of death was removed from the heart : 

The torments of hunger were taken away. 

Of this period of his career (tolonel Malleson has said :~ 
‘For thi'ee years that followed, he lived the life of an 
adventurer : now an exile in the desert, now marching 
and gaining a throne ; alwa^ }oyou8, always buoyed, up 
by hope of ultimate suecea: ; dways acting with' energy 
and vigour.’ Babar was one of those happuy-constituted 
individuals who possess that unfailing receipt for the 
pieseivatioQ of an even mind under the most adverse 
oiroumstances, the ability to interest themselves in their 
surroundings wherever they may be. Having again 
betaken himself to the bills, he amused himself talking 
to the shepherds, and watching their slieep and herds of 
mares, and taking long ramb^ bare-footed amoi^ the 
pastures. He became acquainted at tliis time 'udth an 
old lady whose reputed age was HI, and whose memory., 
went back to the days of Timur, in whose army when he 
invaded India, a relative of hers had served. In the tales 
this old lady told him, Babar doubtless found food for 
thought, and he began to dieam of empire in Hindustan. 
Babar varied the monotony of his simple life amongst the 
liy'UL^TiMumn’tmiA'ijgau^ tlihr Jk^3ul^^I^ftwauk’s: 
One of his favourite recreations on these raids was diving 
andjwimmii^ itt the rivers he came to : he is said to have 
teen a -magnificent swimmer, and he allowed no river to 
prove an obstacle to his advance : he kept up liis practice 
to the last, and one of thelrat rivers he was thus to cross 
was the Ganges. 

After a series of adventures, during which he succeeded 
for a time in getting back a portion of his old dominions, 
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only to lose it again, and very nearly liis life as rrell, as the 
result of treachery, he resolv^ to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
He entered this note in hie memoirs : ‘ Then it came into 
my mind that it would be better to depart out of Ferghana 
any whither rather than go on staying thus without a 
foothold.’ Ee had reached, says his biographer, the 
turning-point in his career : ‘ his new' adventure was to 
lead mm to empire.’ And so, as Colonel Malleson has 
humorously said, ’ Bahar set out with a motley band of 
two or three hundred on his march against Klrorasan. 
It seemed mere midsummer madness, hut there was method 
in his madness.’ The year was 1504, and Bahar was just 
twenty-two, and as he has written, ‘ liad only just begun 
to use the razor to his -face.’ He left his native country 
with intense regret : long after when he had attained to 
dominion in India, he constantly reverted to the scenes 
of his boyhood. He crossed the river Oxus into the 
territories ruled by Khusrau Shah, and was at once joined 
by a lelaMve of that chief, Bald. He found lOmsrau Shah 
in difficulties owing to a revolt of theMoguls in his service. 
The rebels joined ms camp, and the two armies soon came 
in contact with each other. An interview took placohetween 
the leader^ which resulted in the submission of Hiiusrau, 
and the reinforcement of Babar’s army by practically the 
whole of BJiusrau’s army. Bahar had ^own something 
of ICliusrau in his earlier days, and had thoroughly despised 
him, regarding him as an arrant coward ’ without the pluck 
of a bam-door fowl The account of the interview ho 
accorded him is amusing reading : Babax received him 
beneath a tree near the river Andarah, and lie confessed to 
a feeling of ungenerous triumph when ho saw the great 
man making a score of profound obeisances, ‘ till he was so 
tired that lie a’lmost tumbled on bis ioce."' "Babar now 
felt himself strong enough to go on, so ho crossed the 
Hindu Kush mountains, marched upon Kabul, and cap- 
tured that city mtliout very much difficulty : he was once 
more a king. Tlio- kingdom,.. thus acquired by Babar, 
consisted at this time only of the prorinces of Kabul and 
Ghazni, or what is now known as Eastern Afghanistan. 
Herat, as Colonel Slallcson has shown, was the capital of 
an independent empire, at this time the greatest in Central 
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Asia: Kandahar, Bajanr, Swafc, and Pesiiwvar were 
ruled by chiefs who had no connexion with Kabhl. The 
tribes of the plains and outJying valleys alone acknowledged 
the authoiity of the Mng of that country, The clans of 
the mountains were as independent and as refractory as 
their descendants were up to a recent period. The prince 
displaced by Babar was a son of the ruler of Kandahar, 
and was reigning ‘ as though all the world were at peace, 
and he at least were free from dangers Babar’s arrival 
seemed to he opportune, as the people of Kabul were not 
unprepared to welcome a strong ruler of the blood royal 
such as they found in Babar. He soon grew to love his 
edited country : and as at a later period at Agra, so now 
at Kabul, he proceeded to indulge his love of nature by 
laying^out. for himself a garden. He imported several 
fruit trees, and created of it such a pleasaunce as his soul 
loved, naming it Charbagh. His description of the country, 
as recorded in his piemoirs, is said to be remarkable for 
tlie dose observation and keen interest in nature it displays : 
he knew every animal, bird, and dower, and could tell where 
the rarest flowers were to be found, where the best grass 
for horses grew, and— a very important matter in the East 
w'here animals as well as men suffer from fever — what 
pastures were most free from the deadly mosquito. Hei 
soon found out one thing about his new kingdom, and that; 
was that it was to he governed by the sword and not by 
the pen. He had now a large army to maintain, and he 
realized that the resources of iris small kingdom would 
be insufficient for the purpose, and that he would have to 
go outside its houndaries to find sufficient means for the 
support of that army on which the stability of Iris throne 
so largely depended : the stories also that had been told 
him about India by the oftf lady among the AiTak hilis, 
recurred to his memory, and he henceforth kept steadily 
before lum the detorminata(Hi to see ■with his own eyes 
whether they were true. 

An opportunity came •with an invitation he received 
about this lime to invade a district called Bhera, which 
was .south of the river JQiilam, and therefore well within 
the borders of India. Babar toeik advantage of the invita< 
tion to enter upon the first of those expeditions which 
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preceded his final invasion and conquest of India. Enter- 
ing India by way of the Khaibar Pass, he went in a southerly 
direction from Peshawar to Multan, and after foUomng the 
course of the Indus for a few marches he returned to 
Kabul by way apparently of the Gomal Pass. Colonel 
lilalleson has said : * XMs expedition has been called 
Babar’s first invasion of India, but as he only touched the 
fringes of the country it took rather the character of 
a reconnoitring movement. Such as it was, it filled him 
with an earnest desire to take an early opportunity to see 
mo]'e.’ He thus recorded in his memoirs his first im- 
pressions : * I beheld a new world ; the grass was different, 
the trees difierent, the wild animals of a different sort, the 
birds of a different plumage, and the tribes of a different 
kind. I was struck with astonishment, and indeed there 
was room for wonder.* The expedition had occupied 
him for months, and had proved one of unexpected 
difficultv, but Babar, as his custom was, consoled him- 
self witu the composition of an ode ‘on the march, and 
with descriptions of the beautiful scenery he met uitli. 
Water always attracted him, and he was especially 
struck with the sight of one ffeat lake, known in Persian 
as Ah-Istada, or ‘ Standing Water*. His next expedition 
took him to Herat in June, 1606; he had received a 
pressing summons from the ruler of that city to help 
him ward off an attack from his own old enemy, the 
Uzbek chieftain, Shaibani, who was at the time besieging 
Balkh, which lay to the nmrth-cast of Herat. Babnr was 
more than eight hundred nulcs from Herat, whonhe received 
news of the death of the ruler of Herat, and the accession 
of two of Ms sons ns joint rulers. 

After a series of rapid matches Babnr joined these young 
Persian princes in their camp on the river Murghab. They 
proved to be of too effeminate a type to please liim, and ho 
ascertained that while they had been enjoying themselves 
in their casj'-going, luxurious way in camp, Shaibani, who 
was the only man ho ever really stood in dread of, had 
captured Balkh : and ho had good reason to dread liim, 
for within a few months he had invaded lUiorasan, had 
occupied Herat, and had • established his influence at 
Kandahar, The uintcr was now approaching and Babar 
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determined to return to Kabul : before doing so, be was 
ovei'persuaded by the young princes to be their guest 
at Herat. He remained there for some three weeks, and 
the description of Ms visit takes up a very considerable 
portion of ms memoirs. Ho was surprised at the profusion 
of rich dishes and varied wines at the banquets of his 
princely hosts, his orthodox was shocked, and he recorded 
his thoughts thus : ^ My forefathers and family hadi 
always sacredly observed the rules of Chengiz. In theit; 
parties, their courts, their festivals, and their entertain- 
ments, in thrir up-rising and their do^vn-sitting, they 
never acted contrary to tiie institutions of Chengiz.’ 
Then he seems to have stinck a more tolerant vrin of 
thought, wMch was only natural for a youth of twenty- 
four, aud he wrote : — ^ The institutions of Chengiz certainly j 
possessed no divine authority, that a man should be com- ' 
poUed to conform to them ; every man who has a good rule 
of conduct should follow it, mid if the father has done u'hat 
is wrong, the son should olmnge it for what is right.’ 
Though sorely tempted, he comesses, to break through' 
his rule of strict temperance aud abstention from in- 
toxicating liquors, he did mantle to resist the temptation,' 
and it says something for his hosts that, when Babar’s 
chief adviser, Kasim, a mmi of whom Babar held a very, 
high opinion, remonstrated with them for putting temp*! 
tation in his way, they carefully respected his scruples’ 
for the rest of ms stay in the capital ; their example,' 
however, Avas not to be witiiout its eSect on Babar at a 
later period of bis life. 

One object, that Babar Imd in wishing to return to 
his oivn capital was that he might make his influence 
paramount in Slandahar. He left Herat for Kabul towards 
the end of December, 1606 ; a glance at the map ivill sliow 
the diMcultiea of a march across the mountains that lie 
between these two cities ; in summer the march would be 
trying enough, and would take twenty days ; its difficulties 
would be increased a hundredfold in the winter ; and yet 
it was in the depths of winter that Babar undertook it. The 
march proved, indeed, to be one of terrible difficulty, ‘ such 
sufiering and hardship indeed,’ wrote Babar, ‘ as 1 have 
scarcely endured at any other time of my life.’ Yet amidst 
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all his troubles he found time to compose an ode. It was 
one.of-Babar’s great- characteristics alw'ays to share in the 
sufferings of his followers, and various incidents occurred 
on the march, in which he acted as it was to be expected 
that such a man would act, 'sharing with his followers at 
all times all their dai^cra and difficulties. A favourite 
Persian proverb with him was one that runs : ‘ In .the 
company of friends, death is iv feast.’ He risked his life 
more than once during this terrible journey for his men. 
But it was by such acts of comradcsliip and unselfish 
endurance at the risk of his life that Babar endeared him- 
self to his soldiers. The account of one incident rings nith 
all the sincerity and truth of simplicity, and is worthy of 
record here : 

‘ For about a week we went on trampling down the 
snow, yet only able to make two or three miles. I helped 
in trampling the snow: 1 dismounted and laboured at beat- 
ing down the snow : each step we sank to the waist or the 
breast, but still we went on trampling it doum. In three 
or four days we reached a cave, when we reached the cave, 
the storm was at its worst. The cave seemed small; 
I took a hoe, and scraping and clearing the snow away, 
mode a resting-place for m^lf as big as a prayer-carpet, 
near the mouth of the cave. I dug down, breast high, 
but did not reach the ground. In this hole I sat down 
for shelter from the gale. They begged me to go inside, 
but I would not. I felt that for me to he in warm shelter 
and comfort, whDst my men were out in the snow and 
.drift, for me to be sleeping at ease inside, wliile my men 
were in misciy or distress, was not to do my duty by them, 
br to share in tlieir sufferings as they deserved that I should. 
Whatever them liardships and difficulties, whatever they 
Imd to imdcigo, it was ri^it that 1 should share it uith 
them. So I remained sitting in the drift, in the hole that 
I had dug out for mysdf, till Ircdtime prayers, when the 
snow fell so fast that I was covercd •with four inches of 
snow ; that night I caught cold in the car.’ 

His i-etiirn to Kabul was timely; there had been a 
jrovolt, and Iho rebels under the leadership of a cousin- 
pvere atlaclving the citadel wliich still licld out. * Opening 
communications uitli his partisans.’ says Colonel Mallcson, 
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‘ by a ^TOIl'executed surprise he regained the place.’ He 
behaved mth characteristic generosity towards the rebels, 
and pardoned his cousm for his treachery, though he is 
said to have felt it deeply in his inmost heart. 

But he had only rescued his kingdom from the traitorous 
members of his own household to find himself menaced 
by an expectant invasion of the Uzbeks, under their 
redoubtable chieftain, Shaibani, who had already ousted 
.him from liis former l^gdoms of Ferghana and Samarcand. 
In the spring of the year that saw Babar reinstated at Kabul, 
Shaibani had conquered Herat, and ivas threatening Kan- 
dahar. The joint rulers of Kmidahar at the time were the 
sons of the former governor who had held it for the Sultan 
of Herat : these princes had at first sought for Bahar’s 
assistance, but under pressure from Shaibani they had 
accepted his suzerainty, now that he in his turn u'as 
tlie ruler of Herat. Babar had already started for Kanda- 
har : he received but a. cool reception from its rulers, and 
they proceeded to notify to him the fact that they ^ve^e now 
feudatories of Shaibani. What especially annoyed Babar 
w&s their use of terms in the letters they wrote to him 
notifying the fact, such as would be customary in the 
case of a superior addresring an inferior. This would be 
regarded as an unpardonable insult : it is a not uncommon 
custom among Orientals to this day, when they have 
a particiilar grudge against any one to adopt this method 
of making the retort discourteous. Babar, therefore, 
determined to try the arbitrament of war. The rulers of 
Kandahar unwisely came out to the attack, and ivere 
defeated, and before they could get back to the shelter 
of their walls, Babar w’as in the city. Beyond, however, 
the rich spoil which the place afforded, the expedition was 

in July, 1607, ‘ with much plimder .and great reputation.’ 
The new's that soon reacHed Kabul of the approach of the 
dreaded Uzbek chieftain caused a panic in the city, and! 
Babar prepared for flight, but it was to be flight uith- 
a purpose : he knew he woa not strong enough to hold/ 
Kabul against the Uzbeks, but he thought a counter-^ 
demonstration might draw them away both from Kabul 
and from Kandahar ; he hesitated between making one 
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against Samarcand or against India. He had only gone 
a few marches when he heard tliat Kandahar had fallen 
to Shaibani, and that the Uzbeks had then given up their 
intention of attacking Kabul and had retired ; he then 
returned to his capit^ to await a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of advancing against India. Another revolt at 
Kabin occupied his attention: he was again successful 
in quelling it, and again he treated the rebels with generosity 
and consideration. Hencefortii he styled himself Padishah, 
the Emperor. Babar ever treated with generosity and 
magnanimity all who fell into his hands, whether they had 
been conquered in the op^i field, or were defeated rebels. 
Among those who resorted to him for protection from the 
vengeance of Shaibani were many who were the sons and 
relatives of men who had at some time or other in his career 
dealt treacherously u*ith him, but this made no difference 
to him : he treated all who sought his protection alike with 
consideration. Among these refugees was a boy of eight, 
who remained with liim to the age of twelve : this was the 
future historian, liliizt^ilaidaT, who has left on record his 

C 'ul recollection' of the treatment accorded him by 
; he ever regarded him, as many others did, as 
‘indeed a perfect host, and an incomparable friend*. 
Babar spent his time at Kabul at this period, for the next 
three years, in the usual punitive expeditions necessary 
in the times he lived in, in the delights of great hunting 
parties, and in his favourite pursuit of beautifying his 
capital by laying out gardens and parks. Tliis latter has 
ever been a favourite occupation of noblomen and gentle- 
men in the East. An amusing illustration of an evasion 
of tho payment of certain rates and dues by an Indian 
gentleman who had recently laid out such a garden round 
his mansion in the immediate ■sdeinity of a large town, 
once came under tho ^vrite^’6 own observation. It was 
claimed by this gentleman that ns ins gardens were an 
ornament to the town, he ouglit not to be called upon to 
pay for the water ho consumed from tlio town supply to 
irrigate them. In the midst of his more or less peaceful 
occupations, Babar was suddenly called to action by 
important news that reached him from Central Asia of 
the Uzbolts being in difficulties. Ho was again inspired 
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with the dream of empire on the throne of Timur with 
Samarcand as liia capitd : and though it was mid-winter, 
and the passes blocked with snow, Bahar determined to 
have anotlier throw for the empire of Central Asia. He 
was spurred on, says his biographer, by 

Ambition, the desire of active souls, i 

That pushes them beyond the bounds of nature, - 
And elevates the hero to the Gods. 

Babar was assisted in his new enterprise by the man 
he had so befriended in his boyhood, }^za ^idar, and 
by his cousin, the Viceroy of B^kdian, and after a hard 
struggle, he again found himself on the throne of Samar- 
cand. He entered the city in triumph in October, 1511, 
It is recorded that ‘ be ^Tas now content, he ruled from ' 
Tashkent to Kabul : he abandoned all thouglits of India, 
gave his little kingdom of Kabul to bis brother, Kasir, 
and resolved henceforth to reign in Timur’s seat on the 
imperial throne of SatoMCWid’. But his triumph was 
not to be for long : he found that he was only a vassal of 
the Persian ruler, Shah Jraiail, who had been instrumental 
in tlie defeat and death of tite great Uzbek chieftain, 
Shaibani, whose skull, set in gold, was now seiwing as 
the Shah’s drinking-cup. Ho uns obliged to conform in 
dress and in religious doctrine and ceremony to the rule 
of his suzerain, and this was distasteful to the people of 
Bokliara and Samarcand, for the Persians belonged to 
the Shiali sect of Muhammadanism, while they were 
mainly Sunnis. He soon lost tlie support of his subjects, 
and the Uzbeks returning forced him to abandon his newly 
found empire. After one attempt to recover it, he was 
finally defeated and driven southwards again, and returned 
to Kabul in the spring of 1514. His brother made no 
difficulty about resigning the sovereignty into Babar’s hands 
again. He now again turned his eyes in the direction of 
India, but some years M’ere to dapse before an opportunity 
presented itself of carrying out liis design of u’iimmg on 
the plains of Hindustan the empire he had lost in Central 
Asia. He spent the interval in consolidatii^ his oum 
territories and in making hu position secure in ^ghanistan 
itself. He was called on to undertake several expeditions 
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against the hill tribes, and succeeded in securing the loyalty 
of the great clan of the Yusufzais by marrying a daughter of 
one of the chiefs, but not till after he had proved that he 
was their master by beating them in the open field. He 
secured also the submission of the rulers of Swat and 
Bajaur, and eventually incorporated Kandahar, and its 
dependencies, witliln ms dominions. At a later, period 
one of his adherents proclaimed him ruler of Sind, and, 
to ensure that it should be no form, caused the prayer for 
the sovereign, the Quranic Khatba, to be read in his name 
throughout that important province. Not till after the 
capture of Bajaur did Babar set himself to the steady 
realization of his dream of empire in India. After a long 
break he had again commence uTitiog his memoirs, and 
he made this entry : * After the capture of Bajaur I specially 
\ devoted myself to the affairs of Edndustan, and in the space 
i of seven or eight years I entered it five times at the head 
’ of an army. The fiftli time Clod Most High of His mercy 
,and gi'ace cast down and defeated so powerful an enemy 
*as Sultan Ibrahim and made me master and conqueror 
' of tlie mighty empire of Hindustan.* 

Thfi^Unvasion of-India by Babar took place in- 1619, 
in which year he marched into the Punjab, which he 
claimed as lus inheritance in right of Timur's conquest 
and occupation more than a century before. Ho seems 
also to have sent an ambassador to the ICing of Dcllii to 
explain the situation, but the ambassador never got further 
than Lahore, where ho was detained for a time and after- 
wards sent back to liim. Ho then • returned to Kabul. 
Between 1520. and 1524 ho, appears to have made two more 
incursions into the Punjab, but each time only to return 
to Kabul again. He spent the interval in sti'engtlicning 
Iris position, and securing the safety of the outlying jrortions 
of Iris dominions. It was during this period that he 
obtained final possession of Kandahar, and installed liis 
sou, Humayun, as Governor of Badoltslran. He then in 
the year 1524 entered resolutely upon tire campaign tliat 
ended in his conquest of Hindustan. . MHiat finally decided 
hiur to undertake his fourth expedition against India was 
a crisis that liad arisen in the dominions subject to the 
sultan, Ibrahim Lodi, who then niled at Delhi. Colonel 
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Malleson has thus UTitten of this : ‘ Wlien the crisis was 
estieuie, Ala-ud-din, an unde of Ibrahim Iiodi, fled to tlie 
camp of Babar and implored him to place him on the 
throne of Delhi. Almost simultaneously there came to 
the King of ICabul a still more tempting offer from Daulat 
Klian, Governor of Lahore, who was hard pressed by 
Ibrahim’s general, hegglng for assistance, and oflering 
in return to acknowledge him as his sovereign.’ This , 
was too good an opportunity to be neglected, and Babar : 
set off at once for Lahore. He defeated the troops of I 
the House of Lodi when he was within ten miles of that; 
fortress, and it fell into his |K>sse38ion. He then marched- 
southw'ards where he was joined by Daulat Khan and his] 
son. They w’ere • not satisfied' with the minor fiefs he ' 
offered them, and left him, and at once commenced in- \ 
triguing against him, Babar had almost reached Sirliind ; 
to the north of Dellii when he received the news of their \ 
treachery : this decided him for the time to retire from : 
his venture, and he returned to Kabul once more. But it 
was to be retirement only in preparation for a more success- 
ful spring. He had left bis generals in the Punjab and ; 
had only returned for rdnforcements. 

For tne fifth and last time Babar set out from Kabul for. 
India late in the year 1525. Eia-determination-this time 
to conqueror die in the attempt is given in his own words : — 

* I,placed my foot in the sri^p of resolution and.. my hand 
oiTtfie'rems pTcbufidenca in Gixi.* On the Delhi side of the 
river Beas he encountered some 40,000 troops under his . 
quondam ally Daulat Khan ; that general had girded on 
two swords in token of his re«>lv6 to fight to the death, but 
his army broke and fled on Bahai's approach, and Daulat 
Khan was compelled to surrender. Aa .usual- Babar spared 
his life, and after upbraiding him for his treachery, dis- 
patefied ihin to fiis village, but fie died' on fii's way there. 
Babar then continued his march till he reached the plains, 
of Panipat, which were destined to he ever memorable in, 
the history of India. He arrived at Panipat on April 12th, ’ 
1526. The great battle that was to give him India w’as • 
fought on April 21st. In Ba1»r’s own words, ‘ The sun had ‘ 
mounted spear high when the onset began, and the battle 
lasted till midday, when the enemy w'ere completely broken 
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and routed, and my people victorious and triumpliant. By 
the grace and mercy of Almighty God this difficult affair 
was made easy to me, and that mighty army in the space 
of half a day was laid in the dust.’ Babar followed up liis 
great victory by dispatching troops to occupy Agra and 
Dellii. Ibraliim Lodi had been killed in the battle, fighting 
bravely, and by his death Ribar had become Emperor of 
Dellii. Within a week of Uie great victory public prayers 
were being recited in the great mosque of the capital in the 
name of the new emperor, the first of the Mogul dynasty 
to find himself the master of Hindustan. Babar’s son, 
Humayun, is said to have distinguished himself in the battle 
and he was handsomely rewa^ed. In celebration of the 
great victoiy a silver cmn was sent to every person in 
Kabul ; man, woman, and child, slave and free, yomig and 
old, all shared in the bounty of their emperor. It was 
a characteTistic of Babar, as it has been of his successors, 
the British Rulers of India, not to keep in liis own liands 
the spoils of v:cto^}^ Tliwc is a story that Humayun 
offered him a ver^ famous diamond presented to him by 
a great Hindu prince for his clrivolrous protection on one 
occasion, but that he insisted on his son Keeping it himself. 
His generosity, indeed, in distributing the great spoils of tlie 
Dellii kings gained him the sobriquet of Kalandar, the 
beggar friar. There are families in the central tracts of 
India that still hear this name. Tlie historian well says of 
Babar, ‘ Tlie fame and renown which he had now gained for 
^ hll time was far above jewels and gold.’ 

Babar had a hard task, however, yet before him. Ho 
soon found that his rictoiy at Pnnipat had only made him 
master of northern India, for the Lodi empire had already 
begun to break up, when ho overthrew it altogether. The 
state of affairs in India at tliis time lias been thus described 
by Colonel MaReson : 'Tlic important provinces of Dudli, 
Jftuiipur, and western Behor had revolted against Ibrahim, 
and though that prince had sent an army against the re- 
volters it seemed but too certain that tlie two parties would 
make common cause against the new invader. Then Bengal, 
under its king, Nasrat Shah, Guzerat under Sikondar-Shali : 
and Malwa under Sultan Mahmud, were three powerful and 
independent kingdoms. A portion of Slnlwa indeed had 
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been reconquered by the renowned HiTidn prince, Bana 
Sanga. In tlie-aoutU of Intha., too, the Balimanis had 
established a kingdom, and tbe Baja of Vijayanagar exer- 
cised independent authority. Tliere were, moreover, a con- 
siderable number of Bais, andBajas, who had never sub-, 
mitted to Muhammadan ^ngs. But Babar's greatest di^- 
culty arose from tho fact that the Hindu popmation, never 
conciliated by the families which had preceded his own, 
were hostile to the invader. ‘ The north of ^dia,’ writes 
Erskine, ' still retained much of its Qmdu organization : 
its system of village and district administration and govern- 
ment ; its division into numerous little chieftoinBmpa, or 
petty local governments ; and in political revolutions, tlie 
people looked much more to their own immediate rulers 
than to the prince who governed in the capital.’ In a word, 
never having realized the working of a well-ordered system, 
emanating from one all-powerM centre, they regarded the 
latest conqueror as an intruder whom it might be their 
interest to oppose. To add to Babar’s difficulties his own 
troops soon began to murmur ; one of his best generals, 
moreover, Khwaja ^lan, whose six brothers bad all been 
killed in his aei^ce7 was eager to return home. Bahai had 
already had reason for being oSended with Eliwaja, because 
of certain lines he had wri^en on the walls of DelM, which 
pointed to his longing for riie cooler air of Kabul. Babar 
sent him as Governor of Gfu^i, hoping tliat in the intense 
cold of a 'Winter there, he might come to regret the heat of 
India ; and to the troops who murmured he said : ‘ Let 
no man who calls himself my friend ever suggest such 
a thing as flight to Kabul. But if there is any among you 
who cannot Mug himself to stay or to give up bis purpose 
of retumii^ back, let him depart.’ His flimness and resolu- 
tion prevailed not only ■with bis own troops but ■with the 
people of the country round about ; as soon as these 
realized that his occupancy ■was likely to be permanent,! 
they recognized, as Orientals are quick to do, on which* 
side their interests lay, which was that on which, in the. 
picturesq^ue language of a recent 'writer, * the sun of success! 
was shining.’ The army, moreover, that had been dispatched j 
to deal with the rebels of Jaunpur and Oudh, deomied fori 
him, and he soon began to strengthen his position and! 
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I extend his influence. By the spring of 1627 he had made 
I himself master of the country from the Indus to the frontiers 
'■of western Behar, and from Kalpi and Gwalior to the 
’Himalayas. His son Humaytui had been employed in 
completing the subjection of the eastern frontiers of the 
empire. Lionel hlalleson has recorded an interesting note 
inserted by Humayun in bis father’s memoirs bearing on an 
incident that took place during this campaign. ‘ At the 
station of Shahabad the razor or scissors were first applied 
to Humayun’s beard. As my honoured father mentioned 
in these commentaries the time of his first using the razor, 
in humble emulation of him I have commemorated the 
same circumstance regarding mysdf . I was then eighteen 
^ars of age. How that 1 am forty-six, 1, Muhammad 
Humayun, am transcribing a copy oi these memoirs from 
the copy in his late Majesty’s own handwriting.’ 

Babar knew what he had to e^ect in his struggle nith 
the great Rajput oliieftaln, Rana Sanga, and he made every 
preparation for it. The chieftain’s personal appearance 
was in thorough keeping with his reputation for prowess 
and courage. It has been recorded that he exhibited at his 
death but the fragment of a warrior ; one.ey.e had.been lost 
imahroil-with his brother ; an arm in an action with the 
Lodi king of Delhi ; and he was a cripple owing to a limb 
being broken nith a cannon-ball in another engagement; 
while he counted eighty, .wounds on various parts of his 
body. ‘ Each of these great men,’ says the historian, ‘ Babar, 
the Turco-MoMolian of western Tartary, Sanga, the pure 
Aryan of the East, recogoiz^ the greatness of his rival, 
for, as the poet says : — 

There is neither Bast nor West, 

Border, nor breed, nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the eartli.’ 
Babar halted in his march against this redoubtable chieftain 
at Sikri, not far from Agra, a place where his grandson 
Akbar afterwards built himself a magnificent palace, and 
renamed it Fatehpur Sikri, a naTne*w1iich it keeps to this 
day. Wliile the two armies were facing each other, Babar, 
says Colonel !KIdlleson, passed in review the events of bis 
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life and recognized with humility and penitence that 
throughout it he had habitually violated one of the strictest 
injunctions of the Quran, which forbids the drinking 
of wine. He resolved at once to amend ; sending for his^ 
golden wine-cups and liis alver goblets, he liad theml 
destroyed in his presence, and gave the proceeds of the* 
sale of the precious metal to the poor. Three hundred of* 
his nobles followed his example, and all the wine in thei 
camp was poured out upon the earth. As a matter of fact, ' 
as already stated, Babar liad resisted the temptation to 
drink wne when at Herat, only to fall a victim to it in 
Bajaur in the year 1519. He had intended to leave off the 
habit when he was forty : he had reached that age in 1622, 
but be had not then left it off ; again in 1525 he had fallen 
seriously ill, and proceeded in his ii.la.Tm to make many 
serious resolutions, and he entered this record in his 
memoirs; — 'I knew whence this illness proceeded, ^andi 
what conduct had brought on this chastisement, and I now 
once more composed myself to penitence and self-contioLV 
Only now, on tlie eve of his great stiuggle with the Rajput 
chivalry did he finally bceaklumself of the habit. An almof 
house \ras built on the site where be carried into effect his 
great vow of renunciation, and still further to signalize his 
reformation, he remitted the sta^ tax for all MuhammaA 
dans throughout his dominimw. The night before the battle! 
Babar is said to have delivea^ a stirring address to his 
troops, in which these words occurred : ‘ Rather .let us die 
\nth .honour, than live disgraced.’ The whole army re- , 
sponded to his appeal ; the result was a decisive victory/ 
for Babar, and Rajputona submitted to bis orn^. Ranai 
Sanga was severely wounded, and ‘ the choicest chieftains' 
of his army were ^in’. The Rana himself died the same.'^ 
y^. Babar continued his victorious career, and after i 
having conquered Central India, and having leoccupied- 
Lucknow, he returned for a time to Agra, with the view of ' 
consolidating what be had gained. 

Babar, however, had now to encounter a formidable 
conspiracy formed against him among the Muhammadan 
nobles of Jaunp .ur andBehar, who had agreed together to 
place supreme authority over tiiose provinces in the hands 
of a prince of the House of Lodi, Mahmud' Lodi. One of 
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Babar’a own generals, moreover, SherJElianliadd, joined 
■ this prince. Babar at once set ont from Agra in the spring 
\ of 1529, and succeeded in driving the Afghans before him 
• till he reached Arrah, where he assumed the sovereignty 
! of Behar. ilahmud Lodi took refuge wth the Afghan ruler 
of Bengal, Nasrat Shah. Babar had had no quarrel mtli 
this ruler, and had indeed at one time made, a convention 
with him that neither prince was to invade the territories 
of the other, but notwithstanding this, Nasrat Shah had 
occupied one of the districts of Behar, and had taken up 
a strong position at the junction of the Gogra and the 
Ganges. By a skilful combination, in the course of the 
execution of which he himself crossed the Ganges, Babar 
defeated the Bengal army (kcisively. He then concluded 
a Treaty with Nasrat Siiah. This victory was the last 
military exploit of his life, and soon afterwards he returned 
to Agra. One incident that happened on his return journey 
is worthy of record : he was wTiting one day in his tent 
when a violent storm blew the tent do^vn over his head 
so suddenly that he had not time to gather up liis papers : 
these soon became drenched, but they w'ere collected 
'together again very carefully, folded in woollen cloths, 
and placed under some bedd^g over which carpets were 
thrown to dry and press them.' These sheets of paper 
collected with euch care and solicitude were the pages of his 
w’orld-famous memoirs, much of which was written in the 
intervals of his campaigns. IBs son Humayun was at this 
time Governor of Ba^ikshan, and Babar had employed 
some of bis scanty leisure in wTlting letters to him : these 
were always full of sound advice such as a young prince 
might well have needed ] they contained not only instruc- 
tion in military matters, but one or two of them might w'ell 
have been styled ‘ The Complete Letter-wTiter * : Humayun 
was instructed in them to correct liis lauVts of "bad liand- 
writing, and ambiguous wording : thus Babar wrote to 
bim : ‘ You have indeed written mo letters, but you cer- 
tainly never read them over : had you attempted to do so 
you would have found it impossible. Write unaffectedly, 
clearly, with plain words, whicli saves trouble to both 
wTiter and reader.’ Not a few who have had to experience 
similar difficulties in reading letters, official and private, 
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will appreciate Babar’s exe^t advice in this respect. 
Babar’shealth bad begun tosofiafrom the hardships he had 
gone through, and his own dkr^aidof all the laws of health ; 
his son HumaTon had heaidof this, and he hastened to join 
h^fatlrerat Agra, wherehe wasieceivedmostafiectionately. 
Babar has left a pleasing potfiait of the youi^ prince in 
theseterms: ‘Hisconvei^iHihasaninexpressihfecharm, 
andhe realized abaolutelythe ideal of perfect manhood.’ 

It is in connexion with Htunaynn t^t one of the most 
pathetic stories in the whole i^on of history has been 
recoided. Not long after hk letom to Agra he had fallen 
very seriously ill, and hk life was despaired of. Ihestoiy 
as told by Colonel Malleson thus runs ; ‘ When all hopes 
from me^cine were over, and whilst several men of skill 
u’ere talking to the emperor of the melancholy situation 
of his son, Abul Baka, a posoi^e highly venerated for 
his knowi^ge and piety, ranulmd to Baixar that in such 
a case the ^shty Im sometimes vouchsafed to receive 
the most veduaole thing possmed by one friend as an 
ofierins in exchange for toe life of another, Babax ex* 
claimed that of all things his IBe was dearest to Humayun, 
as Humayun’s was to mm ; toat his life therefore he most 
cheerfullv devoted as a sa^ce for that of his son, and 
prayed ^e Most Sgh to voutosafe to accept it.’ Tainly 
md his conrtiers remonstoMs. He persisted, we are told, 
in his resolution : 3£alhsd.tonoe.ro&nd.thB.dying prince— 
a solemnity similar to toat used by Muhammemans in sacri* 
fices— end retiring, prayed.. e8niw.tly. After a time he 
was heal’d to exclaim: *lpUTO^bome it away, I have 
borne it.away.’ The Muhammadan liistoiians relate that 
almost from that moment Humayun began to recover, and 
the strength of Babar begsm piopoitionately to decay. 
He died on December 26th, 16w, in the forty-ninth year 
of his age. He .was.buned at Kabul, in the garden on the 
hill which he had himself chuewi for his last resting-place. 
The'historian haa recorded tosA people still flock to the 
spot, and oSer up prayers at toe sun^e mosque, which an 
august descendant bunt k memmy of ' The Ibunder.of the 
Mqgul.^pire.of India ’. 

Death makes no conquest this Q)nqueior, ^ 

For now he lives k Fame. 
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Colonel Malleson has well said of Babar : ‘ Amongst the 
famous conquerors of the worid Babar will dways occupy 
a very high place. Hifccharacteiuorcated-WB^cateer. Li- 
heriting but the shadow of a smaHTdngdom in Central Asia 
he died master of the territories lying between the Karam- 
nasa and the Oxus, and those between the Nerbudda and 
the Himalayas. His nature was a joyous nature. Generous, 
\ confiding, always hopeful, he managed, to attract the 
attention of all with whom he came in contact. He was 
Keenly sensitive to all that was beautiful in nature : had 
cultivated his own remar^ble talents to a de^ee quite 
unusual in the age in which he lived ; and was ^ted Tvith 
strong affections and a very vivid imagination. He loved 
War and gloiy, but he did not ne^ect the arts of peace. 
He made it a duty to inquire into the condition of the races 
^hom he subdued, to devise for them ameliorating measures. 
He was fond of gardening, of ar^tecturej Oi-muBlOi-and' 
he was no mean poet. But the greatest glory of bis character 
was that attributed to him by one who knew him well, and 
;who thus recorded his opinion in Tarikhi Reshidi : “ Of ell 
riiis qualities,” vTote Mirza Haidar, “liis generosity and 
^umanity took tlie lead.” Though he lived long enough 
Wy to conquer, and not long enough to consolidate, the 
task of conquering could barmy have been committed to 
hands more pure.’ 
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AKBAR AND THE BBE OP THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE, 1642-1605 

COLOKEL IiLu:;iESOK', ia liia most intorcstisg monograpli 
on Alcbnr, liss dionn bor nccisstir}' it is for a right appro- 
ciatioQ of tho reign of that gient emperor to know somc' 
thing about tiie Bystem of liod promiicd in India 

before iiis time under the Muluiinnmdan dposties that 
bod ruled from DeSd. Akbor’s grandfather, Babar, 
originally concoiTod tho idea of a great Mogul empiro in 
Inua, but he woa regarded always, botii by his rirsls and 
by tho people of tho couoby, 0^.0 jjonqueror and nothing 
moro. Tlie only system of adnmistration that be knew of 
rras that which had also eatis&d his Afghan predecessors, 
tho ^stem of govenung hj means of latgo camps. Into '' 
such a system, as Cedosd Ifolieson says, ‘ tho ^rclfare of 
the oiiildion of the soil did not enter.’ Hie foundations of 
an empire oonstituted on th^ lines must have been 
unstable indeed : for it natb«: rested in the hearts of tlie 
people, nor ivaa it ‘ broad-based upon the people’s will 
This was espccMy ihustmt^ under Babar's son andj 
successor, Humoyun. He possessed many escdlGnt quali- 
ties, but he inis uonting in those that especially chaiac- 1 
terize tho great aduiinistoitor. Colonel M^eson has said * 
of him : ' His character, flinty and unstable, and lus . 
abihties wanting in the coostniotiTO faculty, oh’ko unfitted ’ 
him for the dut^. He ruled eight yean in India ndtliout 1 
contributing a single stone to the foundation of an empire , 
that was to remain. When, at tho end of that period, his 
empire fell, as had fallm the kingdoms of his Afghan 
predecessors, and from same cause, tlie absence of any 
roots in tho soil, tho result of a single defeat in tlie held, 
he lost, at one blow, (dl that Babar had gained south of , 
the Indus, bdia dissppoHed apparently for ever from 
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tlie grasp of the Mogul.* Again he was succeeded for 
a time by a ruler, who, i^ougb a man of great ability, 
still held the same views that his Afghan ancestors had 
held on the system of administration best suited for a 
conquered country, and the s^tem of governing by camps 
continued. The conciliation of the mfllions of Hmdustan 
entered not into this system. Shei Khan Sur*s death again 
was the signal for a general scramble, in the midst of 
.which Humayun succeeded in recovering his own again, but 
pdversity had taught him no lessons, and he proved as 
Jinfit as ever to found a stable empire. ‘ Just before his 
death,’ says Colonel Malleson, ‘ he drew up a system for 
the administration of India. It was the old system of 
separate camps in a centre, each independent of' 
the other, but all supervised by the emperor. It ^?as an 
excellent plan, doubtless, for securing conquered provinces, 
but it was absolutely defident in any scheme for welding 
the several provinces and tbmr people into one harmonious 
whole.’ But Humayun rendm«d one inestimable service 
to India : he left behind him a son who was destined to 
take rank as one of the mightiest and at the same time 
most beneficent rulers that the world has ever seen. Akbar 
was a boy of fourteen when his father died. They are 
noble words in wliich Colonel Malleson introduces liim : 

I ’ This boy possessed among other great talents tlie genius 
/.of construction. During the few years that he aUowed 
I his famous general to govern in his name, he pondered 
i deeply over the causes which had rendered evanescent all 
i the preceding dynasties, which had prevented them from 
’ taking root in the soil, '^en he had matured his plans, 

' he took the government into his o^^l hands, and founded 
a dynasty which flourished so long as it ndlicrcd to his 
system, and which began to decay only when it departed 
from one of its main principles, the principle of toleration 
and conciliation.’ 

In any sketch of the careers of distinguished men, it is 
always of interest to know something of the special 
characteristics of their immediate forbears, as in these 
M-ill often be found the k^-noto of a proper appreciation 
of their oum characters. ISic account that wiU bo found 
in this series of sketches of Bulcrs of India of Akbar’s 
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graudfit-ilicr, B^rt, ’nill suiBciontly phow ^Yhai mnmicr of 
mon ho was. .'Colonel Mallcson hns given nn interesting 
skctoli of Enniaymi, tho fat-her of Akbnv : ‘ Brave, genial, 
witty, a. charming companion, highly educated, generous, 
and merciful, Humayun was oven less qualified than his 
Iiithor to found a dynasty ou .principles which should 
onduTO. Allied to his many virtues were many com- 
promising defects. Ho was volatile, thoughtless, and 
unsteady. Ho-was .swayed -By- no stroiig sense of duty. 
His generosity was apt to degonerale into prodigality : his 
ptiachmonts into u'cakncss. Ho was unable to concentrate 
ins cnoigios for a time in mij' 'serious direction, whilst for 
comprohonsivo legislation ho had noilhor tho genius noil 
tho inclination. Ho was thus eminently unfitted to con- 
solidalo tho conquest his father had bequeathed to him.‘ 
It was n fortuunto thing both for his own reputation and 
for tho country whoso destinies ho was to rule over, that 
Akbar inhorilcd tho good qualities of his father and his 
gmudfathor without tlieir defects. Slaiiy wcin to be tho 
adventures and vicissitudes of fortune that he was destined 
to meet with before ho succeeded to his father’s throne. 
It was in tho spring of 15i0 that Humajnin was driven 
from his tlnxmo by the sword of the conqueror, Shcr Khnu 
’’Sur, an iHglmn nobleman who had submitted to his father, 
but had risen against tho son. Ho was in the provinco of 
Sind, striving vainly to establish Ills sovereignty tlievc, 
when, on the I6th of October, 1642, his wife ^avc birth to a 
son, to whom ho gave tlio name of Jnlal-ud-din Shihammnd 
• Akbar. Hnmayun was not present at tho time, and (he 
nou*s was conveyed to him. Tho stoiy has been thus 
recorded : * As soon as tho emperor had finished Ins 
thanksgivings to God, thq ainii's were introduced and 
offered their congratulations. Ho then called to him (he 
historian, Joulior, and asked what ho had committed to 
his charge. Jouher i-eplicd that all ho had left was a 
musk-bag. On this Humajim oirierod tho musk-bag to 
bo brought, and having broken it on u china plate, ho 
called his nobles, and divided it among tlicm, ns the royal 
present in honour of his son*s birth.’ ‘This event,’ adds 
tho historian, ‘diffused its fragraneo over tho uhole 
habitable world.’ Within a fow months lltimayim was in 
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flight again, and finding himself on the point of being 
captured by one of his brothers, ^fcari.llirza, who was 
in pursuit, he and his wife decidf^ to leave the child with 
his nurses behind them, trusting that the uncle would not 
wage war against bis infant nephew. Their trust was 
repaid, as ilikari treated Ms nephew affectionately and 
taking him to Kandahar, of which place he was governor, 
left him in charge of his own wife, lowing the l^es who 
had hitherto been the child’s nurses to remain in atten* 
dance. He remained at Kandahar the whole of 1544. 
Another of Humayun’s hrothers, Kamran, was ruling at 
Kabul and he now gave orders that the young prince 
should be placed with him. The boy was taken to Kabul 
in the spring of 1645, and was placed for k ^ort period 
in the special charge of his grandfathex!s-favouTite»8ister, 
tlie Khanzsda Begam. She, as might have been expected 
of the sister of a man ^har, was a high-minded and 
kmdly old lady, and she treated the boy praoe, it is said, 
with the tenderest care and affection. Towards the end 
of 1545 Humayun succeeded in recovering Kabul and with 
it the person of his son. He then set out to spend the 
vinter m the province of Badaksban, but was seized with 
so severe an iUoess that bis life was despaired of, and his 
brother, Kamran, saw lus opportunity and again became** 
master of Kabul, Akbar again fell into bis hands : and 
it was now, when Humayun had sufficiently recovered to 
attempt to regain possession of his capital that the incident 
occurred that Abulfazl has recorded in the Akhamama. 
Kamran had found the fire of Humayun’s bombardment 
so hot that he threatened to expose the young prince on 
the walls where it was hott^t, unless Humayun ordered it 
to cease, and he actually did so expose him, till Humayun 
gave the required order. Humayun, however, continued 
the siege and eventually, in the spring of 1547, entered 
the city a conqueror. Once more ho left it, and again 
liamran occupied i L and made Akb ar, whom Humayun 
had left as governor, iiia.pasohcr. Once more, and this 
time fmally, Humayun recovered his capital and his son ; 
his position in Kabul was soon secure : he had no further 
trouble from his brothers, who were botli sent on the holy • 
pilgrimage to Mecca, which in those days was tantamount 
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to perpetual banishment, there they died. By 1654, 
Huznayun had completed the consolidation of his dominionB 
in Afghanistan, and had built himself a strong fort at 
Peshawar ready for the thne when it would he possible for 
him to make an attempt, wiUi some chance of success, to 
recover his lost empire in ffindustan: 

The Afghan prince, Sher Shidi, who had defeated 
Humayun at Eanauj, in 1540, and who succeeded for 
a time to the empire which Bahai had founded, but 
Humayun had been unable to keep, had been a strong ruler, 
and he had made his power su^iently felt to enable his son, 
who succeeded him on his death in 1545, to reign 'without 
being overthrow for a. period of some eight years. This 
son,^own as Sultan Islam, had, however, suSered from 
the i fi tPgu es .o£ the different n obles who held power under 
him over the provinces of the empire. Wlien-bB-died, 
leaymg an infant son, these intrigues came to a head. 
The young pnhce' was murder and his matemal uncle, 
Muhammad -Shah Adel, usurped the throne. But there 
were many other claimants, and in the confusion that 
arose one Ahmad.Khan became for a time practically •' 
supreme, and proclaimed himself emperor under the title of 
Si^ndar Sham Humayun now seized his opportunity: 
accompanied by A^ar, he marched into Indza late in 
the year 1664. He had no great difficulty in defeating 
^andan-Bhah, and he was soon in occupation of Delhi. 
Akbar was dispatched to the Punjab to settle matters 
there, and was accompanied by the famous general, 
Bairam Khan, who was also his Atalik (or guardian). He 
hod hardy reached Ins objective when the news reached 
him of a serious accident that had befallen his father, 
who had fallen from the top of the staircase leading on to 
the terraced roof of his horaiy. Ihe first courier that 
arrived brought a dispatch dra^d by Humayun*s express 
orders giving hopes of his speedy recovery. He had 
barely taken his departure when another arrived bringing 
the intdligence of Humayun’s death. Humayun died on 
January 1656, being only forty-eight years of age. It 
appears that tlie Governor of Delhi, Tardi.Beg Khan, had ^ 
taken that prompt action that is nowhere more necessaiy 
than in the East to secure the interests of the youthfd 
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Akbar. He at once assumed the general direction of' 
affairs, and took special care to conceal the news from the 
public until he could arrange to make the succession 
secure. Colonel Malleson i^ords that by an ingenious 
stratagem he managed to conceal the death of the emperor 
for seventeen days. Then, when he thought the time ripe, 
he repaired vith the nobles to the great mosque and caused 
the prayer for the emperor to be recited in the name of 
Akbar. His next act was to dispatch the insignia of the 
empire with the Crown jewds, accompanied by the officers 
of the household, the Imperial Guards, and a possible rival 
to the throne in the person of a son of Humayun’s brother, 
Kamran, to the head quarters of the new emperor in the 
Punjab. Akbar was a boy only a little over thirteen 
when he succeeded to his i^eritance : and before he was 
a few days older the most important part of that inheri- 
. tance had slipped from his grasp. He was soon to find 
(himself, like his father and gran^ather before him, in the 
position of a king seeking hm o\ni again. 

The task that 'now confronted him was no light one. 
Already Kabul had revolted and the great cities of Delhi 
and i^a were threatened by his enemies. H he himself 
was fortunate in having on his side a great general in 
Bairam Khan, his enemies were equally fortunate in 
possessing a general almost as great on their side in Hemu. 
This man’s career was a curious one : he was a Hindu 
and had originally been a shopkeeper of Bewari, a 
of Alewat : he had attached himself to the cause of Muham- 
mad.^hah-Adel when that prince usurped the throne, 
and being possessed of rcnmrkable talents he soon rose 
to a liigli position in the State, and became practically all- 
powerful. He was now the general and chief minister of 
Muhammad Shah, and ^^'as making a determined effort 
to recover Agra and Delhi for his master. In this ho 
eventually succeeded : and Akbar soon found that ho was 
master only of the Sirhind province of the Punjab, and 
that he would have to fight to recover liis rightful domin- 
ions, and that too against tiemcndous odds. M^hcn Delhi 
fell into the hands of Hemu, Akbar realized that a crisis 
had arrived : and ho convened a council of war. This 
council was as liistoric as was that which Clivo convened 
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some two centuries later on tiic era of tlio battle of Plnssoy, 
and its proceedings were of eomowlmt similar a cliaraoter ; 
the same cnicinl question was discussed : ‘ Was it to bo 
nuance .or retreat r All Akfcir’s counsellors but one 
favoured the lalter ; they oigcd liim to fall back upon 
Kabul. Tlio one who gave his voice in favour of an 
immediate advance oil Delhi uns Bairnm Klian ; and Ins 
voice, coinciding, as it did with the militarj’ instincts of 
Akbar, prevailed : and from that time forward Advance 
was to be the watchword of the army of Akbar, until its 
commander liad achieved the object with whicli he had 
set it in motion, tlic wrcslii^ from tlio Imnds of usurpers 
of an empire of which he knew himself to bo the rightful 
heir. Then, but not (ill then, would ho bo prepatra to 
exchange the sword for the pen, and the camp of the 
conqueror for the conncil-chamlier of tho ndmiuislmtOT. 
All prepamtiona were made for the great oncouiitci* on the 
plains of Panipat, where again it was to bo decided who 
was to be master of India. Hemu appears to have made 
tine great mistake of dispatching all his artilioiy in advance 
to Panipal, unsujiporlcd by ins infantry and cavalry, 
with whom iio himself marched shortly after. /Uebar had 
0 famous cavalry general with him, All KuJi lUian ; this j 
olTieer made a sudden swoop on the guns with kn thousand 
liOTscmon, and captured Uim all. Alcbar at once ci'calcd 
him a Khan Zaman and he is known in iiistoiy by tliis 
name, Homu is said to have been much depressed by this 
misfortune, for the guns arc recorded to havo been obtained 
from Turkey, and were regarded with great reverence. 
Howevcr,ho decided to givo battle, and on Ibe 6lh of No- 
vember, 1550, iiio two armies came into collision. History 
has recorded tlic result. Colonel iUallcson has well said ; 

‘ Tiio battle, Akbar knew, would bo the decisive battle of 
the century. But, prescient os ho was, lie could not fore- 
see that it would prove tlio starting-point for the establish- 
ment in India of a dynasty whicli would last for more 
than two liundrcd years, and would then require another 
invasion from the north, and another battle of Panipat 
to strike it dowm ; the advent ol anotiicr race of foreigners 
from an island in Uio Atiimtio to efface it.’ An incident 
that look place during tho retreat of Hemu’s grand army 
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illustrates the generosity towards the conquered that was 
as characteristic a trait of Akhar as it had been of liis 
renowned grandfather. Hemu had been captured by one 
of Akbar’s officers as he was leaving the fidd : this man 
had stopped an elephant that had lost its mahout as it was 
making off instinctively for the jungles : a wounded man 
was seated on it : this proved to be Hemu. He was at 
once conducted to Bairam Khan, and by him he was 
taken into Uie presence of Akbar. The scene that followed 
has been thus described: * Bairam said to liis master, 
'hs he presented to turn the wounded general : “ This is 
■your fet war : prove your sword on this infidel, for it 
iWill be a meritorious de^.” Akbar replied : “ He is now 
no better than a dead man ; how can I strike him ? If 
he had sense and strength I would try my sword.” * Tlic 
story goes that Bairam Khan, more ruthless and less 
generous to a fallen foe, himself then out the prisoner 
donm. On the day after this great victory, the army of 
Akbar entered Delhi, and. Akbar . knew. himself to be an 
emperor indeed. 

The personal appearance of the new Euler of India has 
been thus described by his «)n, afterwards the Emperor 
{Tahangit : ‘ Akbar was of middling stature, but with a 
tendency to be tall : he had a wheat-coloured complemon, 
rather inclim'ng to be dark than fair, black eyes and eye- 
brows, stout body, open forehead and chest, long arms and 
hands. There was a fleshy wart, about the size of a small 
pea, on the left side of his nose, which appeared exceedingly 
beautiful, and which was considered very auspicious by 
physiognomists, who said that it was a sign of immense 
riches, and increasing prosperity. He had a very loud 
voice and a very elegant and pleasant way of speech. 
]ffis manners and Imbits were quite difictrent fi’om those of 
other persons, and his visage ^ras full of godly dignity.’ 
But more important even than his personal appearance, 
at any rate in the ^es of tluKC over whom he was to rule, 
were his personal qualities. With the great physical 
energy and bodily activity that had characterized his 
gran^athcr, he had inherit^ also his Idndly and generous 
nature. He is said to have been capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and to have been very fond of riding, warning, 
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Bliootii^, or hunting, and indeed of all exercises requiring/ 
strength and skill. He was e^eoially fond of the game/ 
known in his days as ohaugan, the modem polo, and he is‘ 
said to have devised a method of playing it on the dark- 
nights that come on so suddenly in India when once the' 
sun has gone down. He had balls made of the wood of-' 
the palas tree, the Butea frondosa of botanists, whose 
profusion of scarlet flowers forms to this day one of the ; 
ornaments of great esmanses of country in the neighbour^ ' 
hood of the old batue-field of Plassey, which, indeed,, 
takes its name from this tree. These baUs were set on' 
Are, and as they retained their glow for a considerable, 
time, the game was able to proceed 'without interruption' 
till weU after it was dark. Oolonel Malleson says that. 
■^b|!fJiad-.the-i6putataon- of -being the keenest chaugan 
^ayer^ qf^ his time. But these amusements were merely 
his recreations in the intervals of work, and were not 
allowed to interfere mth the duties and responsibilitieB of ' 
his high position. He proved that he possessed the Inghest . 
qualities fltting him for the threefold task that he had ' 
before him of conquest, consolidation, and administration. ' 
With all his liberality and breadth of 'view Akbar appears 
to have been' not ' altogether free from superstition. He 
believed in lucky days : and his courtiers are said to ha-vn 
attributed much of his success to luck. But, as Colonel 
Malleson has well said : ' It was bis remarkable attention 
to the carrying out of the deteils of laws and regulations 
which he and his councillois had thoroughly considered 
which ensured his success.’ One of Akbat’s most pleasing 
traits was bis affection for his relatives. He was once- 
oaUed upon to inflict a punishment upon a foster-brother 
who had persistently onended him; and it is recorded, 
that when inflicting the light^t punishment upon him he. 
remarked : * Between me ai^ Aziz is a river of milk, which ' 
1 cannot cross.’ In all his domestic relations indeed he 
has the reputation of having been ’a good son, a loving' 
husband, and perhaps too affectionate a father’. He was ■ 
absolutely 'sincere hims elf and hated above ah things any I 
hypocrisy in others : he is said to have especially detested i 
a certain class among his^co-religionists known as the •: 
* inama, or learned doctors whom he regarded as ' 
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/pbarisaical ; and lie was not altogether soiiy to he in a 
position at a later period of his reign of resuming certain 
blocks of land to which some of tliis class had been helping 
.themselves during his minority, and of exiling the holders 
to Bengal, which then had, even more than it does now, 
the reputation of being one of the most unhealthy regions 
of Inma. The lesson he wished to give them is con- 
tained in a famous utterance he once made in the course 
of one of the great discussions on Theology that he de- 
lighted in : ‘ Obedience is jiot in prostration on l^e earth : 
I practise sincerity, for righteousness is not. borne upon 
|the brow.’ 

Akbar had undoubtedly owed much to his early, training 
.under his famous Atalik, Baiiam Khan, who, ivitli all his 
(faults, must still be recognized as a great and high-minded 
{man. Bairam, like not a few other guardians of youth 
{possessed of a masterful personality, had failed to take 
■note of the rapid development of the latent qualities of his 
{pupil, and a time soon came when Akbar resented tho 
control of a director and when be determined to stand 
forth as master in Ms own house. Accordingly, in the 
year 1660, when he was just eighteen, the age at which, 
even under British rule, princes who have Bho\vn their 
competence are placed in charge of the government of 
their States, Akbar informed his guardian that his services 
were no longer required, and knoAsing that Bairam Khan 
had long been contemplating the holy pilgrimage, he 
suggested the desirability of his now availing himself of the 
opportunity to carry his wishes into effect. The entire 
• message ^vas characteristic of Akbar, and may be quoted 
hero : ‘ As I was fully assured of your honesty and fidelity, 
1 left all important affairs of State to your charge, and 
tfiougllf only ot' my own pleasures. T have now deter- 
mined to take the reins of government into my own hands, 
and it is desirable that you should now make the pilgrimage 
to lilecca, upon which you have been so long intent. A 
suitable jaghir out of the parganas of Hindustan shall be 
assigned to your maintenance, the revenues of which shall 
be transmitted to you by your agents.’ But Bairam had 
other plans : he had been presuming on his influence over 
Akbar, and he had fully expected to bo allowed to retain 



his position. EeTrasmodeintaseijaDgry, itisiecord^j 
by the receipt of tbe message, wd he soon broke 
openly into rebellion. He ^ defeated in the open 
by one of Akbar’s governors : and being pursued by 
himself, surrendered and tlitev hims^ on his niercj-. 
that mercy was never ntti'eated in vain. Akbar pardo))^ 
him, and fumiahii^ him witii abundant resources, s^j. 
him on his way to jdecoa. He was on the point of leav|j^ 
India when an A^han who had a vendetta against 
assassinated him. The pilot had been dropped, and ijjjg 
destinies of the vessel ci State »ow depended upon (jjg 
genius and capacity for command d the sovereign alo^^ 
but that sovereign was to prove liimself fully equal to (jjg 
responsibility. 

Great were the problems that now confronted Akb^j, . 
they were of a pbysied as well as of a moral oharac^^' 
as uoidnerhilfu^on nkswea'kbwn, anatAhwni'droaD:^i^^’ 
do better than quote what that able histotian has writteQ . 

‘ There can be little doubt that dumig the live years g j 
Ills tutelage under Bmratn, Akbar had deeply consideig ^ 
the question of how to govern bdia so as to unite 
hearts of the princes and peo^ under the protecting ^ 
of a sovereign whom thev ebould r^ard as national. 1!],^ 
question was encumbered wiUi Four oenturj^g 

of the rule of Muhammadan eovm^ss who bad made jjg 
attempt to cement into one bond of mutual interests 
various, races who inhabited the peninsula, each ruling 
the principle of temporary sovereignty, each falling as sogjj 
as a greater power presRited itsdf, bad not only inWduCgj 
a conviction of the ephem^ character of the successiyg 
dynasties, and of the actual dynasty for the time ben,, 
it had also left scattered aS over the country a numlj|^ 
of pretenders, every one d whom regarded the Mogul 
being only a temporaiy octant d the supreme seat g^ 
power, to be replaced as fcwtune might direct, pssibly 
one of themselves, possibly by a new invader, ^ese w^g 
facts which Akbai had recognised. IDie problem to jjjj 
mind was how to act so as to effitce from the minds g| 
princes and people these reodlections ; to conquer that |jg 
might unite ; to introduce, as he conquered, pdnoiples ^ 
acceptable to ail classes, to tiie prince as well os to lu. 
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peasant, that they should combine to legaid him as the 
protecting father, the unit necessary to ward off from 
them evil, the assurer to them of their immemorial rights 
and privileges, the asserter of the right of the ablest, 
independently of his religion, or his caste, or his nationality, 
to exercise command under himself, the maintainer of 
equal la^rs, equal justice for all classes. Such.j3£came, 
as. his mind-developed, the principles of Akbar.’ It was 
the physical aspect of the problem that he was- first to 
consider. His first aim was to bring all India under one 
sceptre : he realized, as the British were to realize two 
centuries later, the absolute necessity for a country like 
India with its diverse races, of one supreme Power control- 
ling from a centre the destinies of the whole empire. 

It is impossible within the short compass of this sketch 
to give the conquests of Ahbar in detail, suffice it to say 
that, while at bis accession he exercised an authority 
which was not altogether undisputed over an inconsiderable 
portion of northern India, at his death he exercised a sway 
which was supreme and undisputed over an empire extend- 
ing on the north to Kashmir, on the west to Kabul, on 
ihe south to Ahmadnagar, and on the east to Assam. 
A consideration of the principles that acLmted him in his 
career of conquest uill explain much of his success. Colonel 
iMalleson has shown what his leading principle w'as : ' His 
'design was to unite, to weld together. Hence he was 
ialways generous to the vanquished. He would bring their 
Istrength into his strength, instead of aUouing it to become 
!a strength outside his oum. He would make those wlio 
iwould in the first instance be inclined to resist him feel 
jthat conquest by him, or submission to liim, w'ould in 
jno way impair their dignity, but ultimately would increase 
'it.’ This was especially illustrated in the case of the 
dispossessed Afghan Governor of Malwa, avIio had taken 
advantage of the departure of Akbar’s generals from that 
province to join in a combined movement against the 
imperial forces, which he bad defeated and so had recovered 
the province. It was, however, again wrested from him 
by the Mogul generals, and the governor, ns the native 
chronicler has it, ‘ spuglit^a_rcfugo .from .the frowns of 
fortune,’ by throning himself upon the mercy of Alcbar. 
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II« u'n<? mndo n comtuftmlcr nf onr* llious:\iuJ. niicl t!u-n <•( 
tu'o thous'fliul Imn-'t', nud dir*<l in Mip ‘•orvit'** of In-; 

Anrillier trait (hut ilisliniiiusIiMl Af;I»;»r wu** In'w c‘Iuv»!ri.' i 
lliis i:5 wll iUnstratod in n Ht<iry tnlit in ••nimoxion uith 
In'* briUL'ini' tituno Ouzmti ri'lwU to boo);. ||i« li^d «t 
llu* limn n much smalVr fom* witli liiin tlmn tin* ndt-k 
Imd. Inil it cumpo'-'M of tin* (Iowct of tin* nrniy all 
nc’tuatpd by tlu* samp liijili spirit tbal p.tiitnatrd lln-ir 
rominnndor. Abbnr bnd inado ono of tbr>'^'' rii}ad tnim'lHs 
for n’liii'h Ik* wn*? fammis, bis inmint bi*inc oft<'n tlio swift 
dromedary of tbo dosprl. and Imd roiii'' sndtb'tily njinn tin- 
robi'Is fts they wt-ro still slcepiiij; in Ihfir lont*! near Alinmil- 
nlmd. Tlu* ineident lias thus Inn'll p'latpd by tli** imtivo 
lustnrinii : *Tbo feeling ran llirongb tin* royal ranks lliatj 
it was iinmnnly to fall upon an enemy uniuviires. and llieyj 
dovided to wait until lie was rmiseil. Tin* tnimpeteni nere- 
therefore ordiTcd to sound. The eliief rebel leader wIup** 
spies bad informrd Idm tbat. fourtiTii days b-fere, lb" 
emjierm’ was at Ai'ra, still declari-d bis belief that the 
borsemon befon* him eoiild not belong to the royal army 
ns there nero no eleplmiilH with tliem— ns n general nil-* 
the pre.seiiee of elephants in an nnny indirnl"d tlie pn‘*enee 
of the emp<Tor, and similarly their nb-encc iMinlly indicated 
that he was mil present. lIoMevi-r. In* prepar'd for 
liattle : the emiieror. still ehivnlrous. waitui till In* na- 
ready, then daslied into and ero'-i-d tb" river, formed on 
tin* op))ii'‘iti« bank and ebnrg«sl tin' ein-rny like a tii-rre 
ticer. The sboek wns irre.-i'.tible. The releb \ie:i« eom. 
pleti'ly di'feated, and their b-ader taken pri-on'T.* Some 
of .Akbars generals wen* »*ipmlly anxioits '.vilh tln ir m-i'-te- 
to avoid the linal nrbitnuiicnt of aar. if lln-re na- any 
elmnee of the retjuiretl end obtained by per.i' iSij 

means. I'nif ofln'rs were nof so mmu'etj’, anu' a enr:bn>: 
ineldent ha*s In-en ri'l.at*'rl vbieh not only brine-' out thi-» 
faet. but nbo x-rves lo ilbi'-lrate AklnrV in.’.‘.:iMtiiiJiity 
ami utter Inability to barli-air any baling of te'.-eng.' or 
vlmlietivene". 'I'he forv-s of th- .Taimjau ret-!- 
cneountered osi" day by on*' of tin* imi'eri.d arnii- > "I’n* 
innml'sl by a gein-ral wlm t>.as ntixion-. if p-- :bl", t-» 
arrive at a bloixU. (ennitmtioii to llf di-ieit''. H-- l-’.d 
nlnm-'t eoneluded bis peovftil m an'-ll.T 
G : 
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nperial army arrived commanded by a general of a more 
ery and impetuous temper : he declared the negotiations 
) be a fraud and insisted on fighting, witli the result that 
le imperial forces w»e defeated. Akbar had already 
Dnfirmed the peace negotiations vdth the rebels, and he 
as not moved from his resolution when he heard of their 
ictory over his army. He said t * Their faults have been 
irgiven.’ It is recorded that they again broke out, but 
gain Akbar received them back into favour, but only after 

0 had thrashed them soundly. 

In many other respects Akbar’s methods of making war 
resented a marked contrast to those of bis predecessors, 
ad indeed liis progenitors. This ii'as illustrated in the 
lecial precautions he always took that the -interests -of 
le cultivatora of tho soft should not suffer from the move* 
ients..of..his .armies. Herein he displayed not only liis 
ire and thoughtful consideration for the feelings of others, 
ut his slirewdness : nowhere in the world perliaps do tlio 
iiltivating classes attach greater importance to the pro* 
motion of their crops from damage, especially damage 
aused by human agency, than in India, llic writer once 
ad a somewhat amusing illustration of this in his oivn 
rpcrience. Ho was en^ged one day in trying to rid the 
ountryside of a party of four leopards that liad taken up 
;ieir abode in some dense thmrny jungle bordering on the 
igh road. On one side of this jungle was a very small 
atch of cultivated land sown "with rice, which was just 
[iringing up. In tho course of bis operations the uriter 
ad occasion to cross tliis patch, and though he offered full 
ompensation for any damage lie might cause, the owner 
•as very indignant, and though the vriter informed him 
liat he thought he might be doing a public service in get* 
ing rid of the leopards, the man only exclaimed : * What 

0 1 care for the leopard : they don’t eat my rice ! ’ Wtli 
lie object of carrying out this principle of preventing any 
ijury to the interests of tlic cultivators, Akbar, says 
loloncl ilalleson, ‘ ordered that when a particular plot of 
round was decided upon as an encampment, orderlies 
iiould be posted to protect the cultivated ground in its 
icinity. He further appolnt<xl assessors whose duty^ it I 
liould be to examine the encamping ground after the army | 
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bad left it, and to place lunount of any damage done! 
"~"'*’"t tbe government daim fw revenue. Tbe Mstorian* 


of tbe TababaM'Akbari adds that tliis practice became a 
rule in all bis campaigns ; and sometimes even bags of' 
money were given to these inspectms, so that they might at 
once estimate and satisfy tiie daims of tbe ryots and tbe 
farmers, and obviate any interference with tbe revenue 
collectors.’ No better fdsm could possibly have been 
adopted for condliating a class tiiat must always, in an 
agricultural country like Indi^ form tbe backbone of the 
administration of the empire. It is a marvellously patient 
and long-suffering class, and one that, though it may not 
voice its gratitude, does fed and appreciate any efforts on 
tbe part of the ruling race to advance its interests or alle- 
viate its distresses. The writer bad an Mportunity of 
\vitnessing a conspicuous display of fcrtitude on tbe part 
of the agricultural community in tbe central tracts of India 
on tile occasion of thdr first experience of thdr dreaded 
enemy, drought, and ite still more dreaded concomitant, 
famine, after along immunity from these scourges extending 
over more than tbee decades. It was a veritable exhibition 
of what a ueat modern {teacher has styled, ‘ the invincible 
gi'^e of , dignity, .patoce, rwd.. hope.’ Ibe'di^ty and 
the patience were innate ; hope had been implanted in 
their breast by their o<mfidmu» in the kindly beneficence 
of their 'British Bulers, rriiidi they well knew bad hitherto 
never failed them in their seasons of trouble. It is no 
wonder that irith such piindries actuating him, the c^eer 
of Akbar as a conqueror shomd have been a success. 

Tbe same principles actuated him in his task of con- 
solidation ; the secret cd his succor in this direction has 
been revealed by Colonel Ifalleson, who has thus written ; 

‘ The princes of India rec(^zed in Akbar the foundei' of : 
a set m principles such as bad never been heard of before 
in India. In his eyes merit was merit, whether evinced, 
by a Hindu prince, or by an Uzbek Muhammadan. Thd.' 
race ancf creecf of’ fde men^Ambuzinini duiretf nen^ ihs’, 
employment in high positions nor his rise to honour. Hence,': 
men like Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, Todar Mull, and others,.’ 
found that they enjoyed a cmiaderatiou under this Muham-! 
madan sovereign far greater Md mder-reacbing than^tha^^ 
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wliicli would have accrued to them as independent rulers 
of ihdr ancestral dominions. They governed imperial 
provinces and commanded imperial armies. They were 
admitted to the closest eouncils of the prince whose main 
‘ object was to obliterate all the dissensions and prejudices 
of the past, and without diminishing the real po^veT of the 
local princes who entered into liis scheme, to weld together, 
•to unite under one supreme head, without loss of dignity 
and self-respect to any one, the provinces till then disunited, 
and liostile to one another.* Matrimonial alliances vitli 
•some of the great Hindu hous^, especially with the Bajpuq 
princes, formed one part of Akbar’s plans for the consohda- • 
lion of lus nou’ vast empire. Colonel Malleson has well 
, said in this connexion : ‘ i^hai^s toleration was so absolutey 
luB trust once ^von so tlnvoi^b, lus principles so largo 
. and BO generous, that despite the prejumces of their birth, 
their region, their surroundings, they yielded to tlic 
•fascination. And when, in return, Akbar asked them to 
Renounce one lon^-standing prejudice which went counfor 
to the great principle wmdi they recognized as the 
•corner-stone of the now' system, the prejudice ivliich 
taught them to regard other men, because they were not 
•Hindus, as impure and unclean, they all, with one marked 
exception, gave way. They recognized that a principle 
=such as that was not to be limited; that their practical 
renunciation of that portion of their naTro\v creed w'liich 
forbade marriages with those of a diSei'ent race, could not 
but strengthen the system which w'as giving peace and 
prosperity to their country, honour and consideration to 
themselves.* In the course of lus great work of consolida- 
;tion Akbar had occasion to viat liis grandfather’s favouritov^ 
'place of residence and last resting-place, ICabuL Of this 
visit the record thus runs ; * He stayed there two months, 
^usiting the gardens and places of interest. All the people, 
noble and simple, profited by his presence.’ Akbar, uko 
■ many another great ruler in the Orient, Icnew ‘the po\vcr 
of an appeal to the eye ; and not the least potent factor 
in Ills plan of wcl^ng India into one Iinrinonious whole, 
was ills display of majesty and magnificence in his archi- 
tectural monuments and in tlic suiTOundings of liis, court. 
Of lus buildings the immense rcd-stouc fortress of Agra, and 
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Uie palace ^nth its sunoundmg buildings on tbe plateau of[ 
Ratelipur 8ikri, form tbe finest illustrations of his genius' 
for orohitectuial display. To tins day the picturesque ruins: 
of \rhat is really a city are ono of the sights of India. The. 
>vriter once spent a night at Fatehpur Sikri, and roamed! 
amongst the magnificent r^cs of a glorious past. Tlie, 
glamour u'hioh the lustrous radiance of an Oriental hunter’s, 
moon threw over everything made him picture in his; 
imagination the vacant halls peopled by the shades of their; 
erewhile princely owners. It is of interest to note that- 
while at the time of his viai there was much to seek in ' 
the state of preservation of some of the lesser architectural ( 
gems, these are now practically restored to all their pristine; 
beauty, thanks to the care and attention of later Britishi 
administrators. Pomp and circumstance were always the| 
accompaniments of all court ceremonial on high days audi 
holidays; hut on all ordinary days, as Colonel Malleson! 
has well said, *Akbar was th e simple , un affecte d,. earnest! 
man, ever striving afW tnilh, such as the great work of^ 
consolidation he aooompHshed dyes' e^denbe, of.’ 

It is impossible to understand aright the principles that 
underlay Akbai’s administration of his great empire tvithout 
some reieionce to his mental outlook upon life. He appears 
to have inherited from his gnmdfather not only his essential 
joyousness of natural temperament but also his inquiring 
turn of mind. Babar had diown this in the region of 
natural history. Alrbar showed it in the realm of religion. 
The great principle underlying his attitude towards religion 
was tolerat-ion, and if be bm^lf was tolermit of other men’s 
faiths, realizing that there was something good in all, he 
also expected his subjects, not only to be tolerant of other 
men’s faiths, hut to bo tolerant of individual opinions 
vitliih the 1111^^ of each man’s faith. This was iClustrated 
in the attitude he adopted towards the rite of Sati, in the‘ 
case of ffindus, and towards tlio rigorous fasts and long 
prayers and certain other practices in the case of Muham-’’ 
madans. Wliilc not absolutely prohibiting Sati, he gave 
orders that no wdow was to be compelled to immolate her- 
self on heir husband’s funeral pyre against her will ; and he 
actively intervened on one occasion on behalf of a Jodhpur 
princess to prevent such a sacrifice. Similarly, as regards 
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certain practices among his OTm co-religionists, he pre- 
ferred to give no direct orders, but used example, persuasion, 
and remonstrance to get a stop put to them, ms.3\'hole object 
being that the conscience of no one-should be strained. His 
inquiring mind was especially eshibited in the discussions 
which were the ^eat feature of his reign. He had a great 
hall erected at Fatehpur Sihri, to hold these in ; it u'as 
known as the Ibadat-KhAna, described as a palace for the 
reception of men of learning, genius, and solid acquirements. 
He was in the habit of repairing there on one evening in 
every week, and on holy days ; and he would spend the 
night in the society of the occupants of the different sections, 
of which there w'ere four, discussing various questions, of 
which religion, however, was the most prominent. The 
.outcome of one of these discussions was a document, winch 
the late Professor Bloohmann has described as ‘a. document 
.-which I believe stands unique in-the whole Churoh-history 
Idam'. In this document, Colonel Malleson has said, 
* emperor was certlded to be a just ruler, and as such 
was assigned tlie rank of a Mujtalud, that is, an infallible 
authority in all matters relating to Islam.’ And ho adds, 
*The signature of this document u*aB a turning-point in 
.the life and reign of Akbar. For the first time he was free. 
He could give currency and force to his ideas of toleration 
and of respect for conscience. He could now biing the 
Hindu, the Farsi, the Christian, into his councils. Ho 
could attempt to put into execution the design he had long 
meditated of making the interests of the indigenous princes 
the interests of the central authority at Agra. The docu- 
ment is in fact the ^lagna Charta of Ills mgn.* If the 
discussion that bad tliis outcome is the most important 
of those that Akhar held as giving the key-note of his ad- 
ministration, the most interesting discussion from a religious 
point of view is that one at which he had .especially invited 
a Jesuit priest,. a Portuguese missionary- from-Goa, to bo 
present. It was a truly cosmopolitan gathering that came 
together on this famous occasion, a veritable Congress of 
Religions. There were present, says the liistorian, *lho 
most learned Muhammadan lawyers and doctors, Brahmans, 
Jains, Buddhists, Hindu inatcrialisl.s, Cliristians, Jcu's, 
Zoroastrians or Parsis, and each in hie turn spoke.’ The 
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term ‘ materialist ’ as used by the historian in speaking of 
the Hindu is hardly one that a writer conversant with the 
religious life and thought of Modem India would consider 
of universal application ; certeMy he would not regard it 
as applicable to the more thoughtful and cultured Hindu — 
and the writer of this sketch has had the privilege of many 
talks \vith such on this very subject. It can only be 
applied to such in so far as it may be used of aU who regard 
a punctilious observance of outward forms and ceremom’es, 
and much w'ashing of cups and platters, as an integral part 
of their faith. Dr. G. A. Grierson would, indeed, deny the 
applicahility of the term even to the uncultured Hindu. 
In the course of a paper read by him before the great Congress 
of Religions that has recently been holding its meetings at 
Oxford, he said ; ‘ The cult of tho millions of minor gods, 
or even of Brahma, has only relation to tho material wants 
of the present life, and corresponds to tho dulia or secondaiy . 
veneration paid to saints and angels as the servants ofi 
God. Even the unlearned Hindu keeps this polytheistio j 
mask to the worship of the one God on a different plane ; 
of thought.’ No man is better qualified to speak on tho 
subject of tho religious life and thou^it of ^e great Hindi- 
speaking races of mdia, which are the chief races that have 
fallen from time to time un<fer the influence of religious 
reformers, and which take great delight to this day in the 
writings of their favourite Tulsi Das, who undoubtedly did 
much to modify and widen their religious outlook. So far 
as these races, therefore, are concerned, what Br. Grierson 
has said may be accepted as, in the main, true. But it 
would be going too far to say tliat it is appHcablo to all 
Hindus. The term ‘materialist* then, tliough by no 
means of universal application, may still safely he used 
in speaking of many Elions among the uncultured and 
ignorant masses, though evmi they, behind the milUons of 
the minor gods they propitiate, may perhaps descry the 
dim shadow of ‘The Unknown God ’. The final outcome 
of Akbar’s religious discussions w’as the promulgation of 
a religious code •which he called Din-i-Hahi, or The Divinq 
Faith, and w'hich, as Colonel Si^Ueson has shown, consisted 
in the acknowledgement of one God, and of Akbar as His 
IQialifah, or .Vicegerent on earth. Henceforth he stood^ 
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out not only as the ruler of bs people, but as Defmsor 
Fidei. 

The influence on Ahbar of tho men whom he QoUected 
around him must also be tahen mto consideration in any 
estimate of him as a ruler and a man. The most distin- 
guished of these were Bhagwan Das, the gallant -Rajput 
prince of Jaipur, whose sister he married, and whom he 
made Governor of the Punjab ; Ms great general, Man Singh, 
also a prince of Jaipur, and one of the most brilliant war- 
riors of Mb time, whom he made Governor of his far distant 
possession of Kabul ; and his special favourite, Raja Bj^al, 
a Brahman, who, besides beu^ a gallant general, though 
not always a successful one, was also a poet and a skilful 
musician. Blochmann, indeed, has stated that ' his short 
verses, -hon mots, and jokes, are still in the mouths of tho 
people of Hindustan *. 

His chief adviser m matter of revenue, finance, and 
currency, was the Raja Todai Mull ; he was also Akbar^s 
best commander. Of tbs great man Colonel Malleson has 

Though attached to the court of a h^hammadan sovereign, 
he was an earnest Hindu, and performed faithfully all 
the ceremonies of bs religion. On one occasion when 
accompanying Akbar to the Punjab, m the huiTV of de- 
parture he forgot his idols. As be transacted no business 
‘before bs daily worship, ho remained for several days 
.without food or drink, and was at last with difficulty con- 
soled by the emperor.’ As one who has been privileged to see 
sometbng of the inner life of Hindu princes, tlie wTiter 
can testify to the extent that religion permeates their daily 
life ; it is a real and ^nvifying force, and it is a revelation to 
sec tlie alscomiort's ana'ihconvcmences to whicli sucli dWout 
men will subject tlicraselves when, under thestressof circum- 
stances, such as a long journey abroad, they find themselves 
parted from their household diihiities, and are unable to 
practise in tho way their soul delights in, their customary 
daily observances. If religion is a real force in tlio 
lives of those Hindu princes whom the wTilcr lias been 
pririleged to know on a more or less intimate footmg, so 
is it in tho lives of the great majority of Muhammadan 
gentlemen, and many arc tho lessons which their devotion 
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teaohes to the observant and inquiring Bn^ishman. Tlie 
nations of the West have learned much in the past from the* 
'nations of the East : they have still much to learn : and it 
is of interest to note that the CShurches, led by the Church 
of England, which is ever in the van of a true and enlightened 
liberalism, are at last awakening to the recognition of the 
fact that the world owes a deep debt to the religions of the 
East. It is no exaggeration to say that Asia has ever set 
an example before the world of reverence and self-control. 
The influence of the distinguished men mentioned above 
was especially displayed in the sphere of the executive : 
there u'ere others whose influence was very great in the 
realms of speculation, religion, and the fine arts. Perhaps 
the most illustrious of these was Shaikh Abulfazl, the author 
of the Ain-i-Akhari. He was essentiahy a student : the 
attitude of his mind may best be illustrated by a quotation 
from Iiis o^vn words : ‘ My mind Jiad no rest, and my heart 
felt itself draw to the sages-of Mongolia or to the hermits 
on Lebanon.: I longed for interviews with the lamas of 
Tibet, or Svith the pftdris.of Portugal, and I would gladly 
sit with the priests of riie,pMa8,_and.the learned .of .the 
?endavesta;’ ’'Tliontliere wia l^dauni, the historian, whom 
Akbar employed in translating the Sanskrit epic, the 
JiaTnayam, and part of. the^JlfoAaWwrflfajntoJPersian, 
and who helped him so much in the arrangement of his 
library, in wWch he took so much interest. Another ^vas 
Paizi, whom he had already employed in translating into 
Persian a correct version of the New. Testament. Another 
man who must be mentioned here was KJi6n-i-Azam IVGrza, 
son .of his favourite nurse, who possessed an extensive 
knowledge of history: he was also something of a poet, and 
Colonel Malleson mentions that one of lus aphorisms has 
descended to posterity : it runs : — ‘ A man, should marry 
four .wives — a Persian womwi to have. somebody to.telk to } 
a Khoiasaui wnmaii for his-house^worlu^a Hmdu_W Piah 
for nursing Viir nhil dran, and ft woman from-Turkistan to 
. have some one .to wliip as^a. warn 2 ng„t.o the^ptheT^three..’.-. 

As regards the actual administrative measures of Akhar’s 
reign, he W’as actuated by the desire to do justice to aU[ 
classes of liis subjects irrespective of .their creed or race.| 
One of his fet acts was to abolish that tax that was so 
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obnoxious to the Hindus, and not unnaturally so, consider- 
ing the insulting way it was often collected, even under the 
most enlightened rulers : this was the Jizya, or capitation 
tax, imposed by Muhammadan sovereigns on those of 
another faith. A description of the methods of collection 
of tWs tax will recall to mind an incident that may not have 
been recorded in the annals of British rule in Incha, though 
it was well known to have occurred during the visit to the 
then barbarous ruler of Bhutan of a British embassy. This 
description is from the pen of the author of the Tarikh’i-Finiz 
Shahi, and it thus runs : ‘ When the collector of the Dhvan 
asks the Hindus to pay the tax, they should pay it with all 
humility and submission. And if the collector wishes to 
spit into their mouths, th^ should open their mouths 
'without the sliglitest fear of contamination, so that the 
collector may do so. The object of such humiliation is to 
prove the obedience of infidel subjects under protection, and 
to promote the glory of the Islam, the true religion, and to 
show contempt for false religions.’ Akbar also abolished 
a tax that had been levied on Hindu pilgrimages, a tax that 
had been a very profitable source of revenue to his Afghan 
predecessors. Tms tax would appear to liave been imposed 
again at a later period of Indian history, for it devolved 
upon a British Buler of India to abolish it again. In his 
keen regard for the well-being and happiness of all liis 
subjects he aimed at the removal of all restrictions that 
seemed to him to stand in the way. Thus ho encouraged 
the r emarriage of Hindu widoys, and introduced a measure, 
which was practically the’Krerunner of the British Age of 
Consent Bill, fprbidding marriages before the.age. of puberty; 
He was exceedingly regardf^ 61 tlie minutiae of adminis- 
tration ; whether matters were small or great it made no 
djfierence to him ; he attended to ah with equal care : and 
one very important tiling, as Colonel ^lalleson lias noted, 
he was not content irith merely giving an order, or issuing 
a regulation ; ‘ he watched its working ; developed it more 
fully if it were successful; and marked the details of its 
action on the several races who constituted his subjects.’ 
In the department of land revenue administi'ation, he 
largely followed the methods of one of his illustrious pre- 
decessors, the enlightened Afghan ruler, Shcr Shah : the 
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principles of his system were the correct measurement of 
the land, the ascertaining the average production of a fixed' 
block of land, the settlement of the proportion of that 
amount to be paid to the government, and the fixing of, 
the equivalent in money for the settled amount in l^d. 
Colonel Malleson has said : * Akbai proposed rather to 
develop this principle than to interfere uith it. With 
tliis object he established a uniform standard to supersede 
the differing standards theretofore employed. “ This laud- 
able regulation,” we are told in the Ain, “ removed the rust 
of uncertainty from the minds of collectors, and relieved 
the subject from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the State flourished.” ’ The leading 
principle of his judicial admuustration was justice tempered 
by mercy. In the fight of recent controversies in England 
on the Old Age Pensions Bill, it is of interest to note that 
Akbai thought that there were four classes to whom State 
aid might well be given : ‘ men of learning who are without 
private means ; men who practise self-denial, and live 
ascetic and solitary lives ; the weak and the poor who are^ 
unable to work; and honourable men of gentle birth who' 
have fallen on evil days.’ 

Akbar bad not been altogether happy in his relations 
mth his sons, but he had the happiness at the last of being 
reconciled with his favourite son, Prince Salim, who affcer- 
w'ards succeeded him as emperor, under the style and 
designation of Jahangir. The reconciliation took place 
w'hen Akbar was lying on his death-bed. The story has 
been thus recorded : ‘ Safim, being now assured of the 
succession, repaired to the padace, where he was affection- 
ately received by the dying Akbar. After the first affec- 
tionate greetings Akbar derired that all the nobles might 
be summoned to the presence, “for,” he added, “I cannot 
bear that any misunderstanding should subsist between you 
and those who have for so many years shared in my toils, 
and been the companions of my glory.” the nobles 

entered, and had made their salutations, he said a few 
words to them in a body ; Idien, looking at each of them 
in succession, he begged thmn to forgive him if he had 
VTonged any one of them. Prince Salim then threw himself 
at his feet, weeping ; but Akl^, signing to his attendants 


no 
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to gird his son nith his O'mi scimitar and to invest him mth 
the turban and robes o£ Stato, commended to lus care the 
ladies of the palace, urged him to be kind and considerate 
to Ills old friends and associates, then, bowing his head, he 
(died.’ Thus passed away, like one of the great patriarchs 
I of old, tlie most majestic figure that Asia has ever had the 
•happiness of enrolling among the great rulers of the world. 
Welt has Colonel Malleson said : ‘When we reflect what ho 
did, the age in which he did it, the method he introduced 
io accom^ish it, we are bound to recognize in Akhar one 
of those illustrious men whom Providence sends, in the 
hour of a nation’s trouble, to reconduct it into those paths 
of peace and toleration which alone can ensure the happiness 
of millions. More fortunate than his father and'his grand- 
father, more far-sighted, more original, and, it must be 
added, possessing greater opportunities, he had lived long 
enough to convince the diveme races of Hindustan, that 
their safety, their practical independence, then* enjoyment 
of the religion and customs of their forefathers, depended 
upon their recognition of the paramount authority which 
could secure to them these inestimable blessings.’ 

It has been left to a great Muhammadan leader of the 
present day, the AgaJO^an, to raise his voice in favour of 
a similar recognition by all the diverse races of which India 
is still composed, of the same principle, the absolute neces- 
sity, if Lidia is to advance along the patlis of peaceful 
pi-ogress, and to be happy, of one strong, central authority 
possessing not only the same ability to maintain peace that 
Akljar’s government posse^wi, but ruling on the same 
principles of conciliation and toleration. The utterance 
of the Aga IClian not only constitutes a most powerful 
Apologia for British rule at a time when such an Apologia 
coming from such a quarter is especially valuable, bub it 
is a noble pronouncement in itself and an Eirenicon, and 
therefore well worthy of a place at the close of a sketch of 
a man whom not only Muhammadans but also all the 
peoples of India have always recognized as the greatest 
of their forei^ rulers. Though primarily addressed to the 
Deccan Provincial Moslem L^giie, it was intended for all 
India to hear : the essence of it as given in the leading 
columns of The Times is given hero : — 
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‘ British rule — ^not only a titiilar supremacy, but a Tigorous 
force permeating every branch of the administration— is 
an absolute necessity. Therefore, I put it to you that it 
is the duty of all true Indian patriots to make that rule 
strong. I do not mean strong in the physical sense. That 
is a duty of Great Britain which she is perfectly able to 
discharge. Moreover, Great Britain’s mission in the East 
is not and never has been one of force, but of the peace and 
liberality which have brought to tmis of millions in Asia the 
comfort, the prosperity, and the opportunities of intellectual 
advanoement wmoh they now enjoy. No, I mean strong 
in its hold on the mind, the auction, the imagination of the 
peoples of India. This is a dnfy which lies not only upon 
Muhammadans, but equally upon Hindus, Parsis, and 
Sikhs, upon all who ore convinced of the benevolence 
of British rule. If there are any among the less thoughtful 
members of the Bandu community who think they can. 
snatch temporary advantage by racial supremacy, let them 
pause upon all they would lose by the withdrawal of that 
British control under which 1ms been effected the amazing 
progress of the past century. These are the patriotic ideals 
which, 1 think, should animate the Muhammadan com- 
munity at the present juncture. . . Ours must be no luke- 
warm patriotism, no passive unemotional acquiescence in the 
established order. It must be a living, controlling, vitaliz- 
ing force, guiding all our actions, shaping our ideals. Here 
in the Deccan we should pursue these ide^ and combat the 
disruptive, retrograde forces at work in no sectarian spirit. 
Bather should it be our task to persuade by precept and 
example those Hindus who have strayed from the path of 
true progress to return to it/ 
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THE DECAY OP THE MOGUL EMPIRE 
Aubanqmb, 1618-1707 

The Emperor Akbar, whose reign, had been contempo- 
raneous uith that of the great English Queen, Elizabeth, 
died in 1605 : he had been succeeded by his son Salim, 
who assumed the title of Jahangir, or Conqueror of the 
World. His was a curiously composite character. SirW.W. 

/Hunter has given this portrait of Mm : ^‘Thc now emperor 
conformed more strictly to the outward observances of 
Islam, but lacked the inward religious feeling of his father, 
wlule he forbade the use of nine to his subjeots he spent 
his onm niglits in drunken revelry. He talked religion over 
his cups until he reached a certain stage of intoxication 
when he “fell to weeping and to various passions wliioh 
kept thorn to midnight”. In public be maintained a strict 
appearance of virtue, and never allowed any person whose 
breath smelt of wine to enter his presence. On one occasion 
a courtier who had shared his midnight revel, indiscreetly 
alluded to it next morning. The sultan gravely examined 
him as to who could possibly bavo been the companions of 
such a debauch, and bosHnadoed them so severely that 
one of them died.’ Sir W. W. Hunter’s portrait of Jahangir 
is taken from the account given of his visit to Jahangir’s 
court by Sir Thomas Boo, who was the first British ambas- 
sador to India. It is said that Sir Thomas Roe was present 
on one occasion when Jahangir was indulging in his pota- 
tions, and tliat ' the strcugtli of. the double distilled liquor 
that he latterly took.wa8.so..grcat that it made the am- 
bassador sneeze, to the infinite amusement of the whole 
court’. In Ms earlier years Jahangit.hnd accepted the 
[new religion,_or DmnePoith, of his father, Akbar, and by 
continuing his father’s policy, especially in the treatment 
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of bis Hindu subjects, he had ^von their loyalty. His 
successor was Prince Khurram, who styled hima ftlf Shah 
Jahan, King of the World. He was a more orthodox 
Muhammadan than his immediate predecessors, and hia 
orthodoxy is said to have been fostered by liis best-beloved</ 
^vife, the mother of his fourteen children, the famous Mumtaz 
Mahal in whose honour he raised that beautiful mausoleum 
at ^a, the Taj Mahal, which has been well described as 

* jn Tparble, dft fttgnftd^.hy, Xituna, H.nfi ...fiT>Tsh fld.. hy 

jewnlleis This is one of the great historic monuments 
in India, fb whose preservation, as far as possible in their 
pristine beauty, tbe British Huleis of India have devoted 
so much attention. Lord Lytton, when Viceroy of India, 
recorded on a tablet fixed in 8hah Jahan’s palace at Agra, 
the special debt that India ow^ to the memory of the late 
Sir John Stracliey. The inscription on this tablet, which 
has been recorded by a writer in a recent number of The 
Times, thus runs : * In grateful commemoration of services 
rendered to posterity by the Honourable Sir John Strachey, 
G.C.S.I. To whom, not forgetiing the enlightened sym> 
pathy and timely care of others, India is mmnly indebted 
for the rescued and preeerved beauty of the Taj Mahal and 
other famous monumente of the ancient aits and history 
of these Provinces formerly administered by him, this 
tablet is placed by order of his friend, tbe Earl of L^ton, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, A. D. 1880.* It j 
has been said that there was a slight tinge of intolerance | 
in Shah Jahan’s nature, but he was -wise enough not to \ 
allow his orthodoxy to override statesmanship ; he also i 
retained the loyalty of his Hindu subjects. One of these \ 
has extolled Hhe equity of Shah Jahan’s rule, his wise and ^ 
i flilrrriinin feicAlnT Jiltf Jcmf, AhfpruvhiJy’iJif jhu’cuui’Uf ♦* 
of law, his personal auditing of bis accounts, and the ] 
prosperity of the country resulting from all these causes ’. 1 
The EVench traveller, Tavernier, also speaks highly of the ‘ 
gracious government of the emperor as ‘ like.th&tjOiJi.father ( 
QieEjiis.iamily He was not destined to see out his days | 
in peace ; his sons rebelled ; he was himself deposed by i 
Auiangzib in 16S8, and eventually died a State prisoner in 1 
the fort of Agra in 1666. This seems to have been largely : 
due to defects in his own character which revealed them- 1' 

OSWElJi tv Q 
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Selves as be grew older ; a writer has said : ‘ IVomJhajmg 
been a grave stern nmn in bis prime, an energetic soldier, 
and ,, a. priident counsellor,, be became at . the age of 
slrtS:fouil.a*jnore .sensual ^pleasure-loving„„pageant. of 
Tnyaity^ flntirdy to, ease and .the delightsjjf 

fhe.^e.* 

{. Aurangzib was destined by his bigotry to alienate his 
|[indu subjects ; his characto was in marked contrast to 
that of his immediate forbears. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
revealed one secret of bis intolerant bias of mind when 
^e says : * The Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jaban were 
Ibotb sons of Hindu mothers ; but Aurangzib, the son of 
jShah Jahan, and the fourth in descent from Akbar, was 
la Muhammadan by full parentage, and a bigoted Islamite 
|by temperament.’ Doubtle^ & Muhammadan mother 
had seen to it that he should be brought up in the straitest 
sect of Islam ; and to his early religious training much 
of bis later policy of fanatic persecution of his Hindu 
subjects is doubtless due. He had already in early youth 
displayed the puritanical direction of his mind; it is recorded 
of him that when he was twenty-four years of ase, he 
announced his intention of retiring from the world, and 
actually for the space of a year took up his abode in the 
hild regions of the Western Ghats, and adopted the rigorous 
.System of self-mortification, which distinguished the f^qir, 
or mendicant friar of Islam. He is not the first Indian 
‘ dreamer of ^ dreams who has been thus attracted to 
a life of "asceticism. This spirit of asceticism is more 
common among Hindus perhaps than among Muhamma- 
dans ; it is sometimes due, as it seems indeed to have been 
in Aurangzib’s case, to a natural reaction from the lasity 
in matters of reh'gious observances that may have charac- 
terized their forbears. Instances are not unknown in these 
days of Hindu princes who have gone tlirough very similar 
experiences ; tiiis is often duo not only to this natural 
reaction, but also to an innate gloom of temperament, 
which it often needs the influence of ‘ the sackhut, psaltqiy, 
and-all-kinds_of,music ’ to dispel. A bed that can give 
forth a note of music when pressed has before now been 
not unknoum as an article of furniture in the retiring-rooms 
of an Oriental prince who suffers from ennui. With 
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Aurangzilj, however, it ^-as a passing phase, and, as his 
biographer has said, ho was to provo lumsclf no ‘ dcedlcss 
dreamer, lazying out a.lifo.of..seltaiippression but a 
statesman, and .a strenuous, leader oE.jnen. Ho-rcceWed 
his .con^and in connexion nith operations in the 
outlying provinces of thu j^Iogul empire sO' far to tlio north- 
west as Balkh and Badalcghan, and again, .ia.southTWCstcrn. 
Afghanistan, and though ho was accompanied on these ;* 
e:roodilfons by niflitary ad\Tser8, ho displayed the real ' 
military qualities of personal courago and generalship ; , 
it is on record that ‘ the goncrals with him learnt to appre- 
ciate him at his true value, and the men discovered tliat 
their prince \ya8 as cool and steady a leader as the best j 
officer in India What csp(»ially struck the army was ’ 
his extremo coolness ; this was nevci* Ijcttcr exemplified 
than in the course of one battle, wliicli was still being 
hotly contested when tbo hour of evening prayer arrived ; 
Aurangzib calmly (lismounted and performed liis religious i 
rites under fire. The reputation lie thus gained proved! 
of the greatest value to lum when the time came for that ' 
struMlo between the sons of Shah Jahan which had for 
its object the possession qf their father’s crown, even bedore 
the uneasy head that wore it lay still in death. As has 
been well said ; * Aurangzib had gone on these expeditions . 
an unknown quantity, a reputed devotee, uitli no military f 
record to givo him prestige. He came back an approved: 
general, a man of tried courage and proved endurance,! 
a prince whoso wisdom, coohnss, and resolution had beens 
tested and proved ; ho Was now deservedly placed in tlio^ 
front rank of India’s gunerals; men indeed now saw in-j 
him a more wortliy Ruler of India than any of his brothers.’ '• 
Aurangzib’s reu'ard for life conduct of the campaigns was. 
the ^ovemorsil^ of tile Hoccan, m that capacity Ac added; 
to his renown both as a general and a diplomatist. He: 
was there when tho nou-s of his father’s serious illness' 
reached him in the autumn of 1657. It was this news 
that prooipita,tcd the rebellion of Shah Jahan’s four sons, 
which ended in Aurangzib’s overcoming the rivalry of his 
brothers, and making luiUfielf supremo arbiter of the State. 
His biographer has quoted some lines from Diyden on 
this event;— 

HS 
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/ As at a signal, straight the sons prepare 
*■ For open force, and tosh to sudden war ; 

Meeting like ^^nds broke loose upon the main 

To prove by arms rrhose Fate it was to reign. 

It had ever been the oustom among the Mogul emperors 
to appear in public at least every other day or so : Shah 
Jaban had thus been acoustomed to show himself on the 
small baloony by which access was obtained from the 
State apartments to the halls both of public and of private 
audience, and which is a prominent feature high up in 
/those lialls ; his absence, therefore, during his severe illness 
lhad led to rumours being spread abroad that he was dead, 
Vnd in spite of the assurance of Dara, the emperor’s eldest 
son, that Shah Jahan still lived, all men made ready for 
the inevitable struggle. Of Aurangzib’s three brothers, 
Dara, Shah Shuja, and Murad Baksh, Dara was to prove 
his most formidable antagonist, he was Sliah Jehan’s 
favourite son, and was, moreover, very popular mth the 
people, so much so, that Bernier, the il^ench traveller and 
annalist, lias recorded how much they lamented his death, 
when, liaving finally fallen into the hands of Aurangzib, he 
was executed after having been paraded through the streets 
of Delhi. Bernier has said * I observed the people weeping 
and lamenting the fate of Dara in the most touching 
language ; men, women, and children wailing as if some 
miglity calamity had happened to themselves Aurangzib 
did not attain his supreme position till after very severe 
fighting. Ho had first to encounter a strong force of 
Rajputs, under Jaswant Singh of Manvar. On first meeting 
this great chieftain, Aurangrab had sent him this message : 
* I desire only to visit my father ; I do not wish for war ; 
either come with me, or keep out of my way that no blood 
he shed.’ Tiio Rajput only sent a haughty reply, and tlie 
battle commenced. It was so hotly contested that only 
COO Rajputs remained alive out of a force of 6,000. The 
story goes that tho Rajput wife of Jasw'ant Singh shut the 
castle gates in his face when lie returned, saying, * I disown 
him as my husband ; theseeyescanneveragainheholdhim ; 
if he could not vanquish, he should die.’ At a latter date, 
however, she seems to liave received him into favour again; 
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The most sovoro fighting took plnco in a battle between 
the two brothers Aurangzib and Dara ; tho former was 
assisted by Slurad Baltsh. In the Orient great importance/ 
is ever attached to the sight of the commander ; in the! 
hottest part of tho battle Aurangzib and Murad Bnkshj 
remembered this ; and they had the legs of their elephants 
chained together to prevent tliem from going off in a panic 
such as not uncommonly comes over these usually sagacious 
animals at a critical moment, whctlicr in war or in sport, 
and they themselves remained mounted. Data Jiadiorgotten 
itf.and4ind dismountcd ; at once the cry was raised, ‘ Where 
is Dara ? Dara is dead.* A panic sot in amongst his 
followers, and tho day was Auiangzib's. The way now lay 
open, and in Juno, 1G58, ho entered the fortress-palace 
where the old emperor was, overcame the guard, and made 
him his prisoner. It is said that he treated tho old emperor 
indulgently and respectfully, and though they never met 
again, tlie two became partially reconciled, and the father 
^bestowed his blessing and Iits forgiveness on lus son before 
^ihis death early in ICQG. Aurangzib threw his brother and 
quondam ally, Slurod BaUsh, into chains, and hunted his 
other brother, Shuja, over tho border into Arakan, where 
ho was eventually lost among tho mountains, and, ns tho 
historian has vith pathos said, ' he was heard of no moro.* 
Thus, acting on an old saying attributed to tho Sultan 
Bayazid, ‘ Ivingsh in knows no, _kinBhip.* Aurnngzib,mado 
himself undisjiLtcd nia8tor,.and.on tho 26tliof j\Iay, lG59,,ho 
fonnffly.asccndcd t)io throne, as .Emporor.,of .India. 

Various estimates have been formed of Aurangzib’s 
personal character as a roan. Some writers uname to 
excuse the executions by which ho raised himself to the 
purple, have gone so far as to charge him with being 
aJii^ocrito, who used religion as a cloak for ambition. 
Such uTiters cannot appreciate tho attitude of the devout 
Muhammadan whose oitliodoxy compels lum to say his 
prayers in public, according to tho circumstances lie may 
find himself in when tho sbvted hours for prayer come 
round ; such acts to thora, accustomed only to Western 
practice, seem to savour of ostentatious pharisaism. It 
would bo a revelation to thora to sec how to this day, and 
oven among some of tho moat highly-cultivated followers 
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of Islam, the stated hours of prayer are made to take 
precedence of everything ; it is no uncommon thing at 
great public entertainments to find small tents scattered 
here and there for Muhammadan gentlemen to retire to 
for prayer. When the present Amir of Afghanistan visited 
India recently, his scruples on the subject were always most 
carefully respected and provision made accordingly. 
Muhammadan writers regcra Aurangzib’s executions as 
perfectly natural, and as in entire keeping with Oriental 
traditions ; in the East it is certainly true, and not un- 
commonly also in the West, not only with individuals, 
hut also with nations, as recent events have exemplified 
in the case of Great Britain, that^jnan's deadliest foes are 
often those of hia own hous^ol^"' the Muhammadans 
- of India,’ it lias been said, ‘Aurangzib is the ideal type 
\of the devout and uncompnimising Muhammadan king, 
and Ills sanguinary advance to the throne is forgotten in 
•lus subsequent zeal for thefmth, and undeviating observance 
of the law and practice of &lam. For the first time in their 
liistory the Moguls bchdd a rigid Muhammadan in their 
'emperor, a Muhammadan as sternly repressive of himself 
hs of the people round him ; a king who was prepared to 
stake his throne for the sake of his faiths’ He might, liad 
he so chosen, have cast his religion to the winds, and still 
kept, and indeed stiengtlioned his hold on the soeptro of 
Hindustan, his Hindu subjects certainly would have been 
better pleased, but such was not his nature ; his religion 
was part of the man. Ho never courted popularity ; what- 
ever else lie u as, ho was no hypocrite. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the hostile criticisms that have been 
passed on Aurangzib take into consideration mainly his 
conduct as prince, his acts as emperor have called forth 
chiefly admiration. Almost all writers are agreed that 
throughout his long reign of nearly fifty years almost tho 
only deed of cruelty tliat has .bccn.provcd. against him was 
his execution of the Mahrntta prince, Sambhaji, and oven 
in this case tliere arc not wanting apologists who see in 
the savage vindcncc of that oliieftain some justification 
for*’Aufang7.ib’s action. Even his persecutions of the 
Hindus, the natural outcome of his puritanical nature, were 
admittedly mnihed by no executions or tortures. E cligious 
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zeal formed only one side of Aurangzib’s character ; he 
was brave with no ordinal courage ; that act alreadyj 
referred to of his calmly dismounting to pray in the tHck) 
of a sanguinary encounter with the Uzbel^, is said to have' 
called forth a remark from thw king that ‘ To fight with 
6n.Qh_jiu-iMn^iB .self-destruction*. One act of splendid 
audacity is recorded of liim. He was in pursuit of his 
brother Bara, and had gone pn ahead of his army accom- 
panied only by a few followers. Suddenly he found himself 
confronted with one of Data’s allies, Jai Sin^, a Bajput 
prince, who had intended sdzing his person, and sending 
him a prisoner to the capital of Shah Jahan. The story 
is thus told : ' Aurangzib took a sudden resolve ; riding 
up to the Baja, he cried, ” Had, my lord father I I have 
been impatiently awaiting you. Tlie war is over, Dara is 
ruined, and wanders alone.” Then taking o5 liis pearl 
necklace, and putting it rmnd the Baja’s neck, he said, 
“ My army is weary, and I wish you to go to Lahore, lest 
it should revolt. I appoint you governor of the city, and 
commit all things to your binds. Haste to Lahore. 
Peace he with you. Farewell.”’ He even shared the 
perils and hardsmpe of the common soldier, and recklessly 
esposed himself to the enemy at all times, and herein he 
resembled his great ancestor, Babor. 

Aurangzib had a very li%h standard of kingly duty. 
He had bs o^vn theories, moreover, as to the kind of educa- 
tion most suited to train a young prince for the responsi- 
bilities of government. A stcav is related of him that will 
serve to illustrate tliis : After his ooronation at Delhi, bisv 
old tutor hurried there to interview him, hoping to receive: 
a handsome reward from his former pupil, now an emperor.' 
To his surprise he received cmly a reproof for the narrmvl 
course of study his curriculum had oonristed of. TThe did' 
gentleman was an ordinary Muhammadan schoolmaster,! 
who thought he had done his duty when he had taught! 
his royal pupil the ordinary conventional subjects, the 
Quran, the mysteries of Arabic grammar, and the various 
scholastic accomplishments that made up, and still, ill 
many cases, make up the orthodox body of learning in) 
the East. Aurangzib presented an outline to lus old tutor, 
of what the education of a prince ou^it to he. ’ Was it 
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not incumbent,’ he said, * upon my preceptor to make me 
acquainted 'aith the distinguishing features of every nation 
of the earth ; its resources, and its strength, its mode of 
warfare, its manners, reK^on, form of government, and 
wherein its interests principally consist ; and by a regular 
, course of historical reading, to render me familiar with the 
. origin of States, their pic^r^ and decline. I should have 
.been made familiar with the language of surrounding 
.‘nations, instead whereof you wasted the precious hours of 
' my youth in the dry, unprofitable, and never-ending task 
' of learning words. Then y«i should have instructed me 
in the reciprocal duties between the ruler and his subjects, 
and again you should have instructed me in the art of 
war.’ When he had given his old tutor this address, he 
dismissed him into obscurily with the words : ‘ Go, with- 
draw’ to thy village. Henceforth let no person know w'ho 
thou art, or what is become of thee.’ In the scheme of 
education thus mapped out W Aurangzib wiU be found 
very practical hints for all wlxo have to do with the training 
of future rulers of States; the practical course he thus 
inculcated included geography, history, modem languages, 
the science of government, and that all-important physical 
training, the most useful factors in which are military 
drill, riding, and shooting. In one point espetually ho 
touched on a defect that has marred education in India 
not only in times past, but in present times, the memorizing 
of more words, and liis advice on this subject may well bo 
called golden words of wisdom fw all who have to do with 
the education of the youth of India. The responsibihties of 
rulers and their obhgations to those they are called upon 
to govern have rardy been more nobly expressed than 
they were by Aurangzib in a speech he made on one 
occasion to Ms nobles. TItey had remonstrated with him 
'on his incessant npplicati<m to public business. Tlic gist 
.of Iiis reply to their remonstrance was that, just as in 
seasons of difficulty and danger an obligation lay on a 
sovereign to hazard his life and if necessary to die sword 
in hand in defence of the people committed to his care, 
BO a similar obligation rest«I on liim not to spare himself, 
and not to consider his own bodily hcaltli in demising 
means to promote the public welfare ; above all a ruler 
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had no business to delegate his duiies and responsibilities' 
to others. He concluded bis speech ■with this fine quotation 
from Sa’di « 

Cease to be Kings I Oh, cease to be Kir^s ! Or deter- 
mine that your dominions shall be governed only by your-, 
selves. 

And as Aurai^zib’s theories were, such was his practice ; 
they became we ruling piinciples of his administration. 
It has been said that no act of iojustice has ever been 
proved against him. The English merchants on the '(vest 
of India who had some experience cd the ways of Aurang- 
zib fully recognized his qualities. They are recorded 
to have said of him : ‘ great^Mp^j8^t^.,maiii ocean 
^^jufitice; he generally deter mines^tlfj^xactjMtace^and 
equity, for th^e is no peerage, or -privilege 
bffore the cinpetT^ meanest man is, as 80on.heaxd 
by Au iangz ib aa the noble.’ With a thou^tfulness 
not ooinmo^TOth Orient^ despots, 
maintaij^d r^^'^t^^sTw Bs'po^ subjects in .times 
of fandhe/'and to have. remitted various vexatious, taxes 
that jpiesaed heavily upcm them. The. great defect in his 
cEaraoter'as a ruler jj|^iJn8.flospiciouB'hal^i,.6f mind! ’* 5e 
rafdy tru8^_any^^e. His own, father .had once.said (d 
hiih:' ‘Awe., as ..he. is in WOT, and' in cdunBel, in action, 
and in administration, he is too full of subtle suspicion, 
endriftYffl lihely to find any rnia ha can trust.’ AuraiQgrib 
maintained, a4arge.,Bta^(A-official-ieporteTB, who ■wots 
a class of Qromi insp^tors, and whose business was prac- 
tically ‘ to spy-out-the land ’ ; tigse o^als^were^natmaUy 
mp8t^,<^ea.dei by .corrupt adimnisttafOTv'^d.'Iandovm^ 
ei^onage, however, must have been particularly 
galling to the pubUc servant who was conscious to himseif 
of his own rectitude, and must have gone far to weaken 
his efficiency. But most public servanis in a subordinate 
capacity have often to put up with it as all part of their 
day’s work ; and they may console themselves with re- 
flecting on the sage words of a ■writer in a recent number 
of Th^pectaior \riio has said : ‘ If only it were certain 
t^Ho^ehhve'decehtly were to oonmand decent treatment 
in return,, we should Uve in a. happy world indeed^^-But, 
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jalas, the 'world has not -yet reached the. stage 'where some 
'day^^iLs hope) hearts will be-laid open and read like 
Rooks'. Till’ then those who conduct all .great adaiis on 
,tlie principle that what 'we kncfw to be true of oursclTes 
\rili be accepted as true by others, live in what we are 
abound .to call a fool’s paradise.’ Aurangub employed 
tasters in the imperial kitchens whose business it was to 
test all food that was suppliedto his table ; ius daughter 
is said, indeed, to have b^n his taster-in-chief. Sg^with 
any medicine he had to take, his medical advisers are 
said to ha'7e'‘ taken pill for pill and dose-for dose’, .in 
order that he nught watch the operation of the medicine 
upon their bodies before' he •would venture to take it him- 
self. This general habit of distrust was naturally fatal to 
his popularity ; he was universally respected but he was 
never, loved., ^ Sucli,au^one,t.says- his .biographer, ‘ may 
administer an empire, .but he can - never i^e the hearts 
Qfcjnen.* 

To govern an empire made up of such composite materials 
as was the Mogul empire, which contained within it such 
different nationalities as the Kajputs, Tathans, Fersians, 
and ^lahrattas, could at no time have been an easy task. 
The great masses of the people, moreover, were Hindus, 
who regarded the domination of the Mogul, as indeed 
it was, as a foreign one. Sir Alfred Lyall haa.quoted what 
Fran 9 ois Bernier, the edebrated Frenchman, who was 
court physician to the Mogul emperor ton'aids the be^nning 
of Aurangzib’s long reign, has said in tliis connexion : 
* The meat Mog^ is a foreigner in Hindustan, consequently 
he finds liimself in a hostile country, or nearly so, containing 
hundreds of Hindus to one Mogul, or even to one Muhamma- 
dan.’ Sir Alfred Lyall goes on to say : * Akbar and his 
two successors were politic rulers who allied tliemsclves 
ulth the princely families of the Hindus, respected up to 
a certain point tlic prejudices of the population, and kept 
both civil and religious despotism within reasonable liounds.’ 

» Aurangzib, it is curious to relate, considering his well-knoum 
i ortliodoxj', had also thus allied himself, for among his 
hrives were Rajput princesses, and it is even on record 
'that he married a Georgian Christian princess, one Udaipuri 
by name. But he was mitii^y lacking in the conciliatory 
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f:act.of liifi predecessors, (ind Ills task >vas nil tho Imrdor 
in consequence. It hns been snid tlmt the Mogul domina* 
tion in In^a was oven diotc in the nature of nn army 
of occupation than tho camp to which tho Ottoman empire 
has been compared. Such a system naturally needed a 
largo standing armj^ to overawe and keep in check each 
separate source of insurrection. Besides, tho emperor 
needed a special force devoted to Ins o\ni person, who 
would look to him for rank and wealth, or even the bare 
means of subsistence. Akbar had inaugurated a system 
whereby such a body came into existence ; the mcmliers 
of it were knorni as Mansabdars, They were personally 
paid by the emperor, cither in money or in land, and 
were graded in rank from n commander’ of 500 up to a 
commander of 12,000; the Inglicr ranks were knorni as 
Amirs, or Nobles. Each trooper was supposed to keep 
two horses, for, as a common saying current among them 
ran; ‘A one-horse troopcE..wa3.j:egaTde(L.asJittlQ^better 
than. a ooodcggcd.man.’ Tho possessions and lands of 
these Mansahdars were held entirely at the will and pleasure 
of tho emperor, who thus kept the control of tho army 
in his own hands. Tlio civil administration was run on 
much the same lines as the military. Tlic governors of 

{ )rovinces were also Jfansnlidars, who received grants of 
and in lieu of salary, and Uicy were required to pay one* 
fiftli of tile revenue to the emperor. Such a sj^tem natur- 
ally led to many abuses, and the appointment of tlic court 
inspectors, to wliom reference has been made, seems to linvc 
been an absolute necessity, more especially in tho remoter 
provinces of tho empire. Aumngzib, himself n mirror of 
honour and incorruptibility, kept n tiglit hand on thq 
administration Mitliin touch of his capitals, Agra and,-. 
DeHii, but lie eeald not irhat was going 

in the outljnng provinces, and os many of these court' 
inspectors had their o\ni price for silence, it is recorded; 
that tho cruelty and rapacity of tho great landholders 
M'ont on practically unchecked. Tlic liislorian of tlic day 
has said : ‘ Tho peasantry and worlring classes, and oven the 
bettor sort of merchants used every precaution to hide 
such small prospenty as they might enjoy. They dressed 
and lived mcardy, and sternly suppressed all inclinations 
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to raise themselTes socially in the scale of civilization.’ 
^To tliis day, indeed, it may or may not be a relic from 
/ past times, it is extremely difficult to judge of a man’s 
Avealth from his dress or his home surroundings. It is 
one of the difficulties experienced by all upon whom may 
devolve the duty of assessment of taxation in municipal 
areas : some of the wealthiest of merchants dress meanly, 
and live in the meanest of abodes. Large resources were 
necessary for the upkeep of the magnificent court that 
the Mogul emperors, Aurangab not excepted, kept up, for 
the maintenance of their standing armies, for the salaries 
of their great nobles, and of tiie immense civil staS enter* 
ained. The bulk of the revenue came from land ; while 
n Akbar’s time the land revenue had amounted to some 
)wenty millions, in Aurangzib’s days it had increased to 
: !orty millions ; and his to^ revenue from all sources was 
hot far short ninety millions sterling. Tlie land adminis- 
tration, so far as Aurangzib could personally see to it, has 
been described as theoretically equitable, but still for all 
that, when it is considered that the Mogul demand was 
onc-tliird of the gross produce, instead of the one-tenth 
share demanded by the British, the hand of the Slogul must 
have pressed hea^y on all owners or occupiers of land. 

An historian has said : * We read of few disturbances 
or insurrections in all the fifty years of Aurangzib’s reign : 
such wars as there were, were either campaigns of aggression 
outside the normal limits of the empire, or were deUherately 
provoked by the emperor’s intolerance.’ Among the 
former were two campaigns that took his generals as far 
afield as Assam and Arakan, and liis campaign against 
the Aluliammadan kingdoms of the Deccan. Among the 
latter were an abortive insurrection among some of the great 
Rajput chieftains, and his loi^ wars with the Mahrattas, 
provoked undoubtedly by his active display of intolerance 
towards his Hindu subjects. The expedition against Assam 
was under the command of one of Aurangzib’s most capable 
generals, Mir Jumln. It failed, and j\lir Jumla died not 
l-loiig after his return. Aurangrib, in olTcring his condolences 
to Mir Jumla’s son, said : * You mourn a loving father, 
and I the most powerful and most dangerous of my friends.’ 
Ciiittagong, the capital of Arakan, had long been a veritable 
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cavo of Adullnm, Tlio king welcomed there every land 
of desperate adventurer; many of these were either 
Portuguese or half-castes of Portuguese Wood. They were 
mostly dangerous pirates, and the Governor of Bengal, 
Shaistn Ivlian, did good service in bringing thorn to book. 
Sliaista ICIian was supported in !\is operations against them 
by the Dutch, and was completely successful in suppressing 
piracy in the Bay of Bengal. Tlicso operations were not 
without one indirect result for tlic British— they paved 
the way for their future settlement in Bengal. Aurangzib 
himself indeed came into collision uith the British, but only 
after the Company had dctcrinincd to build up its power 
in India, as Sir W. W. Hunter lias said, by acquiring 
territorial possessions, so as to enable it to resist the oppres- 
sion of the Moguls and tlic MahraUas. This perira, ho 
adds, dates from the passing of the following resolution for 
the guidance of their servants in India : ‘ The increase of 
our ro\*cnuo4a the subject of our care, as much as our trade } 
’tis that must maintain our force when tweiity accidents 
may interrupt our trade : ’tts tliat must make us a natiod 
in India,’ This resolution was followed by the Company 
obtainingin 1087, liing Janus’s authority for their Governor 
to make peace and M'ar in India, and by their appointment 
of Sir. John Cluld, \rith tlio style of ‘ Governor-Oenoral and 
Admiral of India’, vitli fuU power to make peace and 
war and to arrange for tho safety of the Company’s posses- 
sions. Tliis was tantamount to a dcclnrnti on of war against 
tho Emperor Aurangzib, and so he took it to he. Tlie 
only result, as Sir Alfred Lyall has shown, was that all 
tho English settlements were placed in great jeopardy by 
this ra^mess. Wion it is recorded that at this lime the 
garrison of Bombay consisted of fifteen European soldiers 
in addition to a raw native militia, splendid audacity seems 
a more fitting expression to use in this connexion than 
mere rashness. The final outcome has been thus humor- 
ously recorded by Sir Alfred Lyall : ‘ Sir John Child, who^ 
impersonated tho war policy of the Company, died in 1089,' 
and the business ended rather ignominiously with the* 
issue by Aurangzib of a loft;^ order, reciting that on receipt 
of a humble submissive pcUtton by the English, His Majesty 
had mercifully pardoned their transgressions. At this 
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message the Company’s Directors at home professed great 
indignation, for no such petition had been sent, hut the 
moment was nob opportune for prosecuting the quarrel.’ 
\^d Auranazib himself, as Sir Alfred Lyall has added, 
I tliereafter became too deeply entangled in the meshes of 
Iguerrilla warfare and spcoti^c insurrections for dealing 
•thoroughly with comparatively insignificant mercantile 
intruders.’ 

Aurangzih was fated to permanently alienate the.allegi> 
anco of all his ffindu subjects, but it was some years 
before he actually put the machinery in motion for carrying 
out his repressive policy towards this important class of 
his subjects, whose numbem were far greater than those 
of his Muliammadan co-reli^onists. As usual with the 
Alogul monarchs, he had retired for a period of repose 
after the arduous duties of governing, to the beautiful and 
restful vales of Kashmir. The remains of the beautiful 
garden seats of the Moguls are still to be seen ; some are 
m a more or less well-preserved condition, such as one 
on the banks of the great lake in the immediate Ticinity 
of Srinagar, where the pr^nt rulers of Kashmir still 
occosion^y entertain thdr distinguished English visitors 
at State banquets ; others there are of wliich the onl^ 
sign o! their having once been beautiful pleasaunces is 
the ivild growth of sweet-scented rose-bushes. How these 
latter have, under the infiuonce of time, that all-devourer 
of things, relapsed into jungle, the wTitcx during a shooting 
expedition in the country had an amusing illustration of. 
In one such, a black bear was seen standing up in one 
of the rose-bushes, budly engaged in shaking the sweet 
petals down. As in the central regions of India hears 
greedily cat the sweet blossoms of the Mhowa which they 
similarly shake down, so in Kashmir they do not despise 
the scented rose-leaf, and they are especially fond in its 
season of the wild mulberry. The cool fountains of these 
beautiful retreats failed to quench the fire of Aurangzib’s 
ardent zeal for Islam. Almost immediately on Ids return 
from one such ^isit, ho searched for an opportunity to bring 
it into play. Sufficient cause for action seemed to him to 
present itself in a report that reached him, doubtless from 
one of Ids court inspectors, or news-WTiters, as they really 
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were, from that sacred fotmt of Hinduism, the holy city of 
Benares, that the Brahmans '^ere in the habit of teaching, 
what his reporters called ‘The wicked. science*, not only 
to the followers of their own persuasion, but to adherents 
of Islam. Th i s seemed to the emperor to savour of 
proselytism, and he promptly issued a rigorous edict, 
which was to this effect : ‘ The Director of the Faith 
orders the governors of all the provinces to destroy witU 
a willing hand the schools and temples of the ii^dels, and] 
to put a stop to the tea(dung and practice of idolatrous' 
forms of worship.’ hfeedlera to say such an order could' 
only be honoured in the breach thereof, and ah that waa 
done was to make a few signal examples to warn the 
Brahmans not to attempt to make prosdytes from among 
Muhammadans ; and further, as a standing menace to 
the city, AurangzH^had built that mosque which is called 
to this day by bis name, and the tall minarets of which 
overshadow the countless shrines of Hinduism, hrom the 
lugh ground on which it stands. He also had to suppress 
a rebellion of that ourious sect of ffindus, known as the 
Satpamis,. or fdlowers of the Hedy Name, who are found 
to *^s day most largely in the central tracts of ladia, 
chiefly amongst a class of oultivators who are known as 
Chamars, and who are l«u:gely suspected, not altogether 
wiBEout good reason, of belongiDg to the piofessional class 
of cattlerpoisoners. It is said that Auxangzib, finding that 
his troops were becoming demoralized by fear of the 
supposed ms^oal powers m this sect, resolved to counteract 
their witchcraft by holy charms of bis own invention. 
So he wrote out pious texts, and bad them sewn on to his 
banners. Only after hard fighting was the insurreotion 
sqqpressed. The most inportant class of his Hindu sub- 
jecte that Aurangzib succeeded in alienating were the 
^jputs, who had hitherto, under the wise and conciliatory 
^licy of his predecessors, been the most trusty and the 
most loyal his subjects, as at this day, as becomes 
a brave and ohivalrous race, they are among the subjects 
of TSis Majesty, the King Emperor. The special incident 
that fanned the prevailing discontent into a flame was his 
imposition of the hated poll-tax, called Jizya, on all Hindos. 
AvJ»beliionJ)r^e out, in winch j)ne .of Aurangzib’s sons. 
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Ediice-^bar,- took part. Of the three leading Rajput 
liouses of Jlarwar, Jaipur, J^hpur, and Udaipur, Jaipur 
alone remained loyal, 3^e danger temporarily passed as 
soon as Aurangzib had succeeded by a stratagem in 
restoring the Mogul troops irho were uith his son to their 
allegiance. A treaty was made between Aurangzib and 
the leading Rajput cliieftain, but, as the historian has 
said : ^ The breach caused by Aurangzib’s intolerance 
■ was never really closed up, and never again did Aurangzib 
find, a Rajput stirring evmi a finger on bis behalf. He 
might , hayo had them as priceless allies on his coming 
campaign in .the Deccan, but he bad alienated them, as 
indeed he had all good Hindus, by his intolerance.’ 

The most bitter enemies of Aurangzib were the Mahrattas, 
and one of the greatest claims of Sivaji, the great guerrilla 
chief, to the veneration of iiis countrymen and co-religion- 
ists is that he stood forth as protector of the Hindus for 
tlie greater part of Ws rather stormy career. There was 
a time indeed in that career when he might liave been 
\nlling to take permanent service under the Moculs. He 
offered his services to Shah Johan, and was made a Man- 
aabdar in command of a body of 5,000 horse. He had 
used this force indeed to aggrandize liimself, and it became 
one of Aurangzib’s early tasks, and a very difficult one 
it proved, to run him to earth. He had then agreed to 
become a vassal, and in full expectation that Aurangub 
would confer upon him the coveted distinction of Viceroy 
of the Deccan, he actually wmit to Delhi to do homage to 
the emperor as viceroy. \\Tiether he would ever nave 
been contented, oven if he had obtained such power as 
this appointment would have given him, is another matter. 
Anyhow, Aurangzib, by his contemptuous attitude to^va^dB 
liim at tins time, lost all opportunity ho might ever have 
had of conciliating him. With his intolerance and his 
pride os a ^luliammadan, he thought of him only as ‘ a 
fanatical Hindu..and a vulgar Mahratta ’. The story goes 
that when Sivaji attended a public Darhar, Aurangzib, 
far from recognizing liim as Viceroy of the Deccan, idlowcd 
liim to stand unnoticed among officers of the third rank 
only. Sivaji also was proud, uith that intense pride that 
is one of the characteristics of lus race ; the slig^li was 
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too much for him, lio was deeply affronted, and ‘ pale^nd 
.sigkjyith shame jndjury * he quitted the pregence without 
waitin^for the formal brealdng up of the Darbar, and the 
ceremonious observances that accompany it. The one 
unpardonable offence to an Oriental is what is popularly 
called ‘ Blaclring,a.mai^3.iacel,. and. giving .him ‘.A bad 
name ’ ; Aurangzib had made Sivaji mi enemy for life. 
He managed to escape from Delhi packed in a basket, 
and he was soon ranging the Deccan a^ain. At one time 
Aurangzib is recorded to have recogmzed him as Baja, 
mainly through the mediation of the Bajput chief, Jaswant 
Singh, and to have made a Treaty vith him, It is recorded 
that again Sivaji might have been content to remain 
quiescent, and to administer in peace the territories over 
which his authority had been thus recogmzed. Indeed he 
was hc^nning to show that just as he possessed all the 
qualities of a great rmlitary leader, so he also possessed 
those pertaining to the successful civil administrator, 
But again Aurangzib set bis armies in motion gainst him, 
and again Sivaji renewed his depredations in Mogul lands, 
and was meditating still further aggrandizement, when 
death put an end to lus brilliant and erratic career in 1680, 
when he was not quite fffty*tbree years old. A Muham- 
madan uTiter has given a generous estimate of Sivaji’s 
charaoter in these terms : * Sivaji always strove to main-A 
tain the honour of the people in his territories ; he per- ! 
sisted in rebellion, plundering caravans and troubling ' 
mankind. But he was absolutely guiltless of baser sins, 
and was scrupulous of the honour of the women and; 
children of the Muhammadans, when they fell into his‘ 
hands,’ and the writer adds : ‘ If a Quran was at any timej 
taken hy liis men, he gave it reverently back to somej 
Muhammadan.’ Sir Alfred Lynll has said : ‘ After Sivaji’s* 
death, his son Sambhaji oontinued the revolt. The 
imperial armies were g?:adnally worn out by incessant 
wanare, by futile pursuits of on enemy that always avoided 
a decisive blow, and by the disorganization of the central 
government caused by the emperor’s long absence from 
ms capital on distant campaigns. It was the capture and 
execution of Sambhaji that did more than anything else 
to unite the Hindus of the south-west country into strenuous 
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revolt against the fanatic Muhammadan sovereign.* Out 
of this united action arose that mighty Maliratta con> 
federation that did so much to weaken the foundations 
of the great Mogul empire till it fell into irretrievable ruin 
and decay. 

Whatever hopes Aurangzib might have entertained of 
crushing the lltlahratta revolt disappeared with his conquest 
of the two surviving Muhammadan kingdoms in the Deccan, 
Bijapui..and.6olconda. Had he been far-siglited enough 
to realize in time what the consequences of his action 
would be, he might have hesitated to destroy kingdoms 
which, had he sought their alliance instead of their destruc- 
tion, might have served as an effective bieakn'ater against 
the rising tide of hlabratta ascendancy. But even as 
prince he had been ambitious to subjugate soutbem India 
and bring it within the dominions of the Mogul. Of tlie 
five independent Muliammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, 
Akbar had incorporated Berar mthin the Mogul dominions. 
As his father, Shah Jahan*s lieutenant, Aurangzib had 
already subdued two of the remaining four, Bidar and 
Alimadnagar, and he had determined to subdue the others 
os soon as be himself became emperor. Eor twenW-five 
years he attempted the subjugation of Bljapur and Qol- 
conda by means of his generate. Towards the end of this 
period his son Akbar had rebdled and joined the Mahratta 
army : then, says Sir W. W. Hunter, ‘ Aurangzib felt that 
he must either give up his magnificent palace in the north 
for a soldier’s tent in the Deccan, or be must relinquish 
his most cherished scheme of conquering southern India. 
Ho accordingly prepared an expedition on an unrivalled 
scale of numbers and splendour to be led by liimself. In 
I1683_hft .oidvcd. at thia heod of hia grand.. army Jn. -the 
•Dcccan, and spent the nest haff of.his.rcign,.or.twcuty.-four 
‘‘years, in the field in- southern India.’ Aurangzib did not 
•make his task any easier by continuing his unconciliatory 
‘attitude towards the Hindus. He continually irritated 
them, not only by the imposition of the hated poll-tax, 
but by certain sumptuary regulations, such as that no 
Hindu was to ride in a palanquin, or to mount an Arab 
horse without Ws express permission. It is recorded that 
one of lus officers, on bwng deputed to levy the poll-tax 
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at Burhanpur, wrote and asked to be relieved, ‘ as he 
found his duties really so unpleasant.* Bijapur was tlie 
first to fall, but only starvf^on caused it to surrender, 
after, a heroic defence lasting over a whole year. Aurangzib 
himself had directed the operations. The King of Golconda 
offered the most heroic resstance, and his capital only 
eventually fell through treachery from within, similarly 
after a year’s siege. One inddent in the siege reads almost 
like a chapter out of the history of the Roman wars : 

‘ Some of the besiegers had actuaUy gained the ramparts, 
when a dog gave the alarm. The garriBon killed their 
assailants, and threw down the ladders ; the dog waa 
rewarded with a golden collar.* It is pleasing to record- 
that Aurangzib treated the brave and heroic Kii^ of ■ 
-Golconda mth grave courtesy and chivalry, Abul Hasan 
had been able to command the services of men as brave 
and chivalrous as himself, and though he had one traitor 
among his lieutenants, most of them were like the hero, 
Ahdur Razzak, of whom it is i^orded that when Aurangzib, 
in reoognition of bis bravery, sent lum a message as he 
was lying on his fdck bed, ofieiing him service, nis reply- 
^as : * No man who had eaten the sdt of Abul Hasan^ 
could enter the service <d Aurangzib.’ Golconda and| 
Bijapur were finally annexed' to we Mogul empire in|' 
1688. During the remamng twenty years of his' lifej 
Aurangzib was engaged in incessant war with the Mah-^ 
rattas; his cruelty towards Sivaji’s son and successor, f 
Sambhaji, whom he captured and put to death in 1689, | 
stands forth ^.the one.blot on an o&eiwise ^e character.' 
It is said, as an excuse for the emperor, that he was 
infuriated by the Mahratta’s vituperation of himself, and 
his ’blasphemy against his religion. Of this period Sir 
W. W. Hunter has said : ‘ In the first year of the eighteentip 
century Aurangzib seemed to have almost stamped out^ 
their existence. But, after a guerrilla warfare, the Mah«'^ 
rattas again, sprang up into a po\verfiil fighting nation.' , 
In 1705, they recovered their forts, while Aurangzib had > 
exhausted bis health, his treasures, and Ms troops in the 
long and fruitless struggle. His soldiery mmmured for ' 
arrears; and the emperor, now old and peevish, told the . 
malcontents that if they did not like Ms service, they' 
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•might quit it, •while he disb&nded some of the cavalry to 
base Ills finances. Meanwhile the Mahrattas were pressing 
hungrily on t]ie imperial camp. The grand army (rf 
Aurangzib had grown, during a quarter of a century. into 
pn unwieldy capital. Its movements •a’ere slmv, and 
incapable of concealment. H Aurangzib sent out a rapid 
^maU expedition against the hlalirattas; who plundered 
)and insulted the outskirts of his camp, they cut it to 
pieces. If he moved out against them in force, they 
yanished. His mvn sol(hery feasted uith the enemy, who 
prayed, •with mock ejaculations, for the health of the 
bmperor as their best friend.’ But that health was now 
permanently broken, and in February, 1707, he passed 
away in the fort of Alimadnagar. It was a sad end, as 
Sir W. W. Hunter has shown in his fine description of it : 
* Dark susjncion of his sons* loyalty, and just fears lest 
they should subject him to the crud fate which he had 
inflicted on bis father, left him solitary in Me last days. 
On the approach of death he gave utterance in broken 
sentences to his worldly counsels, and adieus, mingled with 
terror and remorse, and closing in an agony of despeiate 
tesignation : * Come what , may, ,1- have iBunched my 
V.es afil_on the waves.. Farewell!, ^rawell! Farewell I’ 
An Italian physician has given a portrait of Aurangzib. 
He saw Mm on two separate occasions. He had been 
admitted to an audience of the emperor in his quarters 
pvhen he was encamped in the Deccan ; ‘ He saw an old 
I man '\rith a white beard, trimmed round, contrasting 
1 vividly with liis olive sldn. Ho was of low stature, uith 
•a large nose, slender and stooping with age.’ He saw Mm 
again at the public audience in the great reception tent 
wtetJn, •c<!fca\ wVvV* Vcie uarai/b di Orit«l'a\ •ptftVfAaUsi \X/ 
this day, was witliin a court enclosed on all sides by canvas 
•w’alls : and this is Ms description : ‘ The Mogul appeared 
'leaning on a crutched stafi, preceded by several nobles. 
;He was simply attired in a white robe, tied under the right 
arm Avith a silk sash from which his dagger hung. On 
his head w’as a Avhite turban ■with a gold web, on Avliich an 
emerald of a vast bigness appeared amidst four little ones. 
His shoes were after the Moorish fashion, and his legs 
imked Avitliout hose. ho was seated they gave him 
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his scimitar and buckler, which he laid down on his left? 
side within the throne. He made a sign with his hand for j 
those that had business to draw near; who being come up^ 
two seoretacies, standing took their petitions, which they 
delivered to the king, telhng him th^r contents. I admired i 
to see him endorse them with his own hand, without | 
spectacles, and by his cheerful smiling countenance seem - 
to be pleased with the employment.* This sketch oi'J 
a great ruler may fittingly be concluded with the noble } 
Apologia of his biographer : * “ E^eryj^lan that he.formcd ^ 
came, to. little-good i^every-enterprise failed,” Such is the | 
comment of the Muhammadmi Mstorian on the career of i 
the sovereign whom he justly extols for his “ devotion, ; 
austerity, and jpstice’*, and his " i ncomparable co urage. ■ 
irag-suffering ^d' judgment”. Auiangzib’s life had been 
a vast failure mdee'&jO'uiThe had failed grandly. He had . 
pitted his conscience against the world, and the world had ; 
triumphed over it. He had marked out a path of duty 
and had steadfastly pursued it, in spite of its utter im- \ 
pTacticability, The man of tbe world smiles at his short' ‘ 
sighted policy, his ascetio ide^, his zeal for the truth as .' 
he saw it. Auiaugzib would have found his way smooth 
and strewn with roses had he been able to become a man ' 
of the world. His glory is that he could not force his '• 
soul, that he dared not desert the colours of his faith. ■ 
He lived and died in leading a forlorn hope, and if ever . 
the cross of heroic devotion to a. lost cause belonged to 
mortal man, it was his. Ibe .greats F]imtansOf-In<ha'-was 
of such stuS as .wins -the martyr’'6- crown.* ' 



CHAPTER V 

THE HINDU REOTNQUEST OF INDIA 
Madhava Rao Scikdia, 1730-1794: 

OxE of tliG most fascinating cliapfcers in the liistory of 
India is that which deals with the annals of the hlahrattas. 
Few books are more interesting than Grant JQufTs Hwtory 
oj ihi.Mahraitas, and ’Bion^toii’.s.XffiHcrs jfom a-ilfaftrotta 
d.amp. The special reason for the fascination tliat Mahratta 
annals will always have on the imagination of men lies 
largely in the personalities of some of the men and women 
of Slahratta race. The great hero amongst the Halirattas 
themselves nill always bo who has been regarded 

ns the feendet ef the I-Ifthratta, neticnelity. To th» day 
he is regarded as a demigod, and what is knonm as the 
cidt of Sivaji now prevails not only over the whole of the 
Deccan, l)ut what is still more curious, over that country 
wluch suffered so long from Mahratta excursions and 
alarms, the regions of Hcn^l. Bards still go about the 
country recounting his deeds of prowess* and the temples 
tlirouchout tlie lan^ where Mahratta inffuenco extends, 
may be seen any evening thronged with hlaliratta youth 
all engaged in reciting lij’mns in Iiis lionour ; and while in 
oilier parts of the country the imaginations of Hindu 
youth aro fed on the legendary talcs of the MaJiahharata 
and Ramafjana, those of Mahratta youth arc fired by the 
tales told of the exploits of their hero Sivaji, some based 
on historical fact, others as legendary ns those of the great 
Indian epics, and embroidered, ns only Hindu bards and 
priests know how to embroider, with nil the art of poetic 
pmbcllishmcnt. And there is, after all, much in Sivnji’s 
xharaefer to ntirset his covnirywo}). He was not only 
k typo of the dashing guerrilla captain, but a champion of 
tHic gods of his country. Such a combination of patriotism 
Avith religious zeal wiU always attract, European liistory 
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also knows the power of a name wh^e such qualities are. 
united in one personality. i ' 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, one Shahji 
Bhonsla, a lUjput soldier of fortune, collected round him 
a small band of Hindu outlaws. Sivaji was this man^s 
son, and with the formation by him of a national party 
out of the Hindu tribes of south-western India, the red 
history of the Mahrattas commences. This party formed 
the nucleus of what afterwards became the formidable 
milit^ confederation, the real founder of which was 
BalajijBaji.Eao, whom Sir Alfred Lyall has described as 
‘ %e ahlest^f those Beshwas or_prime.nuniBters 

who long kept rbyd family'm’.a"Sta^ prison 
"Sivaji foiihd'Kis ■(^poi^unitiy m‘‘t&*n^^ between the 
Mogul emperors and the UK^pendent Muliammadan king- 
doms of Golconda and Bijapur in southern India, and he 
managed skilfully and a^oitly to play these powers off 
one against the other, and in the process he carved out for 
himself a considerable principality. He had the advantage 
which the Muhammadan powers, as practically foreigners 
among an alien population, did not have, of being able 
to draw practically inediaustible levies from the hardy 
Hindu peasants of south-western and central India. These 
levies followed the seasons of the agricultural year ; they 
were collected together in the intervals of the harvests, and 
were dishanded again during actual agricultural operations ; 
they fought on small ponies armed only with spears, and 
their tactics were always of the guerrilla type. It has- 
been said that there was much in. common between thq 
methods of Sivaji and those of the great Sikh Maharaja,’ 
Raiyit Sii^h : both won supremacy by their force of. 
ch^acter, and by the practice of the same methods of/ 
treachery and rapacity and unscrupulousness, methods,,^ 
it is only fair to say, common to their age, and by hard 
personal fighting ; but here the comparison must end.: 
The contrast between the Sikhs and the Mahrattas lies in 
their respective mottoes, l^e, watchword of the Sikh waa^ 

‘ Honoim and the pay he looked for. ‘ Renown ’. The; 
watchword aud.;pay_^ke^pf &e,MaHratta,. T^ere ,* Plunder? 
aiid.' Spoil *. But Sivaji was sometiiing more than a! 
military adventurer, he had been brought up from earlys 
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|cbildliood in the straiteai sect of Hinduism, and T\'as 
■ thoroughly versed in the mytholo^cal and legendary 
stories current among his own countrymen, and imbued 
with an intense hatred of the Muhammadans, a feeling 
:which it is needless to say "was fully reciprocated by that 
great champion of Islam, the Emperor Aurangzib. No 
devout Hindu, even if he is not a Brahman himself, can 
afford to neglect the giving of alms to the members of 
this great hierarchy. One of Sivaji’s first acts on having 
himself oroumed long, a ceremony he went through twice, 
was to have lumself u'ei^ed against gold, and the .gold 
distributed amongst Brahmans. Tlfis was a specially 
politic act on his part, as the Brahman hierarchy have 
ahvays been the great mainstay of the Mahratta power. 
It is said that to this day a similar custom prevails in 
the State of Travancore in southern India. The Mogul 
emperors are credited with having introduced the foshion 
into India. In his religious zeal, Sivaji, on the occasion of 
bis coronation, characteristically adopted San^t in place 
of the older Persian designations for the functionaries of 
Ills State ; this he did in order to mark the Hindu character 
of his sovereignty. It would be a curious speculation as 
to whether, supposing the Mahrattas bad established that 
ascendancy over India that they at one time aimed at, 
Sanskrit might not again have revived as a living language 
and be found now the official language of the country, 
and the sole medium for the higher education of Hindu 
and indeed Muhammadan youth. It is interesting to note 
that an English merchant was present on the occasion, 
and received from Sivaji permission to trade uitliin the 
limits of liis newly inaugurated sovereignty. There was 
iEMvA’ aIrpiW Jihwf avIAwAfid pui’smnaV/' 

•Even his greatest opponent, the Emperor Aurangzib, could 
say of liim, ‘He was a great captain, and the only one who 
has liad the magnanimity to raise up a new Idngdom, 
wliile I have been endeavouring to destroy the ancient 
sovereignties of India. My armies liavc been employed 
against liim for nineteen ycar^ and, nevertheless, his state 
has been always increasing.* A pleasing picture of Sivaji 
during lus late years lias been given by another of his 
Muhammadan opponents ; ho speaks of him as * the 
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Idndly and sympathetic heiro, sitting on a bench near a 
well at his own capital cd Ra|gaih, chatting to the women- 
who came to draw water, as to his own mother and sisters, ‘ 
and giving their children fruit with his own hands j 
Another ^at name in h^diratta annals is that of the 
subject of sketch, the Maharaja Patel Madhava Bao 
Scindia, or as he has been mcffe fonuharl^styled, Madhoji. 
Sir Alfred Lyall has given in picturesque language the 
condition of things in India that enabled such a man as 
Scindia to come to the front,, and to attain that position 
of pre-eminence in northern India that Sivaji had at one 
time attained in south-westmi India ; and to gain from 
the Mogul emperor the proud title of Vicegerent of the 
Empire. ‘Thirty years aftar Aurangzib’s decease, Nadir 
Shall, the Persian soldier of fortune, who had overturned 
the ruling dynasty in Persia, came down through the 
Afghan passes with a great army. The Mogul emperor 
made but a show of resistance : Nadir Shah sacked Delhi, 
added one more massacre to the bloodstained annals of 
that ill-fated city, wrenched away from the imperial crown 
all its possessions west of the Indus, and departed home, 
leaving the Mogul govemm^t, which had received its 
deathblow, in a state of mortd coUapse. The barriers 
having been thus broken down, Ahmad Shah, of the 
Abdali tribe of the Afghans, followed two years later. 
When Nadir Shah had been i^assinated by the Persians 
in his camp in Ehorasan, Ahmad Shah, who commanded 
a large h^y of cavalry in Nadir Shah’s army, rode ofi 
eastward to conquer Afghanistan ; and from that base he 
seized the whole Punjab between 1748 and 1751. Mean- 
while, from the south-west, the Mahrattas were spreading 
over Central India like a devastating flood ; and wherever 
the land had been levelled flat by the steam-roller of 
absolutism, wherever the min or rulerships and petty states 
had been crushed out by the empire, the whole country 
was now easily overrun and broken up into anarchy. 
The different provinces and vicerqyalties went their own 
natural way : they were parcelled out in a souffle among 
revolted governors, rebellious chiefs, leaders of insurgent 
tribes or sects, religious revivalists, or captains of mercenary 
hands. The Indian people were becoming a masterless 
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itnde swaying to and fro in the political storm and 
ing to any power, natura) or eupematural, that seemed 

7 to protect them. They were prepared to acquiesce 
e assumption of authwily by any one who could diow 
el! able to discharge the most elementary functions of 
mment in. the preservation of life and property. In 
1 the people were scattered without a leader or pro- 
r ; while the politick q^em under which they had 
lived was ^sappearing in complete disorganization.’ 
idhava Eao Scindia was one of the five sons of a maif 
claimed noble descent ; the family fortunes had, how-| 
fallen low till this man, Ranoji- by-name, who was 

vate trooper in the bodyguard of one of the Feshwas, 

Feshwaa, succeeded in. raising, .them again. He had- 
,cted the attention of his master under the foIIo\Ting 
mstanccs. The Peshu'a was one day visiting the Raja, 
in accordance with Oriental etiquette he had left his 
) outside the audience chamber. When he came out 
)und Ranoji asleep, but with the shoes fast clasped 

8 breast. In recognition of his fidelity he made him 
ificer, and gave him a militery fi^ in northern l^lwa. 
)jl.bccamc-a Silladar pt.ieader. of partisan horse, and 

his head qu^tcis for some time at Djjain. But his 
opportunity came under the great Peshwa, Balaji 
Rao, Under whose vigorous rule the Mahrattas sue- 
id in conquering all l^lwa, in Bci/'ing Dcllu, and in 
ilislung for a time a Slohratt'a administration in the 
ab. Their occupation of the Punjab, Sir Alfred Lyall 
3aid, ‘ marked the apogee of Malmatta pre*eniincnco, 
!)cccan horses had quenched their tliirst in tim waters 
10 Indus, but it also marked the tuining'point and 
of their fortunes. By such a bold stroke for the 
ission of north Ijidia, they overreached tliemselvcs, 
he effort drew them very far from their base : the 
immadans v'cro numerous tfnd hardy in the north, 
the Mahrattas had now provoked in Alimad Shah 
aoh more fornudablo antagonist than any of those 
n they liad IierctofOTO encountered.* Tliough tiie 
•attns were eventually driven out of the Punjab, as 
result of the great bottlo fought on the plains of 
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Fanipat, near Delhi, in 1761, they kept^their hold on Malwa. 
The Fe^wa, in the course of the progress of the Mahratta ! 
armies northward, had parcelled out this important tract 
between Banoji Scindia and Mulharji HolW : to the 
latter he gave the southern half of the prorince, to the 
former the northern. Thus the old patent of nobility 
was restored to the Scindia family, and their fortunes 
assured. Ranpji, ..as. related, -had been, a. slipper-bearer, 
and, Mulharji.. a shepherd. It is interesting to note how 
some of the most distinguished ruling families in India 
have gone through such vicissitudes, of fortune. The 
same is tlie case with another great Mahratta house : the pre- 
sent Gaikwar of Baroda is, by descent, one of the sons of 
the soil. 

1 Madhoji was present at the battle of Fanipat in thei 
^capacity of commander of a contingent of cavalry. Sirf 
Al^ed Lyall -has given a graphic account of the battle r 
‘ This ^vas the greatest pitched battle that had been foughtt 
for several centuries between Hindus and Mubammadans| 
Twenty-eigbt thousand Afghan horsemen rode with the 
Abdali, whose army was brought np to a total of 80,000 
horse and foot by large bodies of infantry from his own 
dominions, and by the contingents of the Indian Muham- 
madans. The regular troops of the Mabrattas were 
reckoned at 76,000 horse and 15,000 infantry : 15,000 
Findaris, or roving freebootere, followed their standwd : 
a countless swarm of armed banditti thronged thdr camp : 
and they had not less than 200 guns. The artillery on 
both sides included strong rocket batteries. The Mahrattas 
who issued at dawn from their entrenched camp, having 
eaten their last rations, with dishevelled turbans, and faces 
smeared with, turmenc, as men devoted to death, rushed 
to the attack, and at ^st carried all before them in their 
furious onset. They broke through the lines of Fersian 
musketeers, camel gunners, and light cavalry. The right 
wing of the Afghan army was thrown into confusion ; its 
cen&e gave way under the crushing artillery fire. Ahmad 
Shah’s vizier, in an agony of rage and despair, strove 
vainly to stem the torrent. But the Afghan commander 
was a man of courage and high capacity. Dressed in full 
armour, ho dismounted, coolly rallied his men on foot, 
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lirought up his reserves to the last man, and commanded 
a desperate charge, sword in hand, in close order, at full 
gallop, whereupon they went storming down right upon 
the Mahratta centre under a shower of rockets. The 
Malurattas fought bravely for a short time, but their leader 
was Klled or fled, thdr line was broken, and they were 
\utterly routed with enormous slaughter.* Madhoji him- 
keif barely escaped with his life ; he was riding a light 
IDcccani mare, and was pursued by a gigantic Afghan 

t rooper mounted on a big bony up-country horse : the 
care fell in attempting to clear a ditch : the Afghan 
jtrooper, after first shoving what he thought of an iimdel 
iby spitting in Jfadlioji’s face, dealt him a blow on his 
pence which crippled liim for life, and then rode ofi ^tor 
fobbing him of his costly apparel and ornaments. He was 
jsaved from death by e:diaustion by the opportune mrival 
'of a Muhammadan bhisti, or water-carrier, who placed 
jhim on his pakhal bullock, as the animals are called whose 
part in life it is to carry the huge water-skins which the 
^water-carriers take about with them, and conveyed lum 
to a place of safety. As Madhoji rose in the world he 
raised tliis man who had ^von liim such timely succour, 
Bans Klion by name, also to a place of prominence, and 
he promoted him to the rank of a general officer in Ms 
jarmies. ^ladhoji is said never to have forgotten a benefitj 
for an injury, and he certainly in his future earner showed 
jthat he bore his Muhammadan opponents no goodwill foi^ 
itho permanent disablement they had been the cause oC 
linflicling upon Mm. The news of the Mahratta defeat aB 
Panipat is said to have bwn taken to the Peshwa by 
a messenger in the emplc^ of a hanker attached to the 
Grand Army, as the Pcshwa*s army had been styled. To 
this day bankers arc the means of the rapid dissemination 
of important new's, it is indeed part of their business to 
have their fingers, so to speak, on the pulse of public 
opinion. TIio message Avas characteristically enigmatic, 
but tlic Peshwa read in it the ruin of the hlahratta cause 
and of all Mahratta liopes of supremacy. ‘ Two pearls 
Jiavc been melted; twenty-seven gold nioliurs have been 
? lost, of silver and copper the totals cannot be cast up.’ 
The Peshwa, indeed, never recovered from the shock, and 
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died a few elioifc months after, practically of a broken 
heart. One result of the battle to Madlioji was that he 
was the sole survivor of liis race, and thus succeeded to 
liis father’s principality. 

Madlioji has been described as * a statesman and soldier ] 
of almost unsurpassed ability*, and he mil always take>' 
high rank as a Ruler of India. The country at the time> 
needed such men. The constant fighting that had been 
going on so long already on the soil of Hindustan had 
led to the demoralization of a people. A native writer 
bears testimony to tliis fact, and the account he gives 
reads almost like a page out of Thucydides. * The people 
of Hindustan at tliis peri(^ tliought only personal safety 
and gratification. Misery was ^sregarded by those that 
escaped it, and man cen&ed solely in self, felt not for his 
kind. This selfishness, destructive of virtue both public 
and private, became universe in Hindustan after the in- 
vasion o! Nadir Shah.* About the same time that Madhoji 
thus succeeded to his father’s principality in northern 
Malwa, a-gcsaOlahiattaJady,. Ahalya.3ai, became, by 
the death of her son, queen-regent of the southern princi- 
pality, the head quarters of which was Indore. Ahalya, 
Bai was one of those women of India who have from time^ 
to time come to the front and shown great administrative: 
ability and business capacity. Such an one is the present 
distinguished Begum of Bhopal. The Peshwas of Puna 
still claimed suzerainty over the fiefs of Malwa, and their 
claim was generally conceded, but both Madhoji and 
Ahalya Bai took an independent line in connexion mth 
the succession at Indore. Alialya Bai had been ordered 
to adopt a successor to her son as ruler of Indore, hut 
she had refused, and Madhoji had then been ordered to 
attaek her and compel her obedience to the orders of the 
Puna regent ; he also had reused. Alialya Bai proceeded 
to administer her territory, and she did so with marked 
success. She made Indore, which was then only a village/ 
her capital. It speaks well fo€ Madlioji Sbindia’s generosity 
of hea^, a trait that indeed seems always to have chara^ 
terized him, that he did thus refuse to ta^ up arms against 
the house of his father’s old comrade-in-arms. His generi 
osity was rewarded by the help that Alialya Bai was after!; 
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awards able to afiord liim, in furthering the definite plans 
•he had nmv formed of carving out a dominion for himself, 
not only in Central Incha, but in Hindustan proper. But 
the time had not yet come ulien he could play entirely 
for his o^vn hand, and thougli ho had but recently refused 
to carry out certain orders emanating from Puna because 
they confiicted Mth his own sense of justice, he still remained 
the most faithful servant of the Peshwas, Indeed, it was 
characteristic of him that even when he afteru'ards became 
sovereign lord of Hindustan, he still posed as such : indeed, 
it became almost a proverb among the Mahrattas, that 
j* Madhoji made himself a sovere ig n by caJling.lfi mself 
|a servant^ A celebrated preacher may have had' tliis 
Iklaliratta saying in ius mind when, preacliing at a great 
thanksgiving service on the occasion of the return of the 
Prince and Princess of Wal^ from their historic tour in 
‘India, he made this noble utterance : ‘ The British rule 
• their great Empire, not by calling themselves servants, 
but by making themselves the servants of the peoples 
'.they govern.* Kadhojl accompanied the Mahratta army 

I that had been sent by the Puna Barbar to operate against 
the Jats of Bhartpur, and to march on DeUu. He com- 
manded in person a compact body of 15,000 horsemen, 
and a similar body under the command of Almlya Bai’s 
! able general, Takuji, also accompanied the force. Tlie Jat 
Ipmver at this time extended from Agra to Alwar. Having 
.completed their subjection, the Mahrattas moved on to 
•the neighbourhood of Delhi, where they remained encamped 
Ifor a considerable time >vithout entering the city, 

Dellii was at tliis time ruled in the name of ti\o ^logul 
emperor by a man who had been placed there as his 
Prime I\linistcr by the influence of'Mmad Shah Abdalf. 
This man’s name wus ^ajib-ud-Daulali, who will always 
hold a liigh place amongst Muhammadan officials for his 
ability and capacity for government. Mr. Vansittart, who 
was for a time Prerident of the British settlement in Bengal, 
UTote of iiim : - Najib-ud-Baulah was the only example 
' in Hindustan of a charade at once great and goi^.’ 
The ^lahrattas, whese ostensible object in thus appearing 
before Dcliii was to obtain the right of collecting cliauth, 
or one-fourth of the revenues in the territories where they 
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. had established their influence, lying between the Chambal 
and the Jumna rivers, entered into negotiations with 
Najib. He was sagacious enough to realize that concilia’ 
tion was his best policy at the tame ; and he accepted an 
invitation to visit the Mahratta camp, taking with him 
his son, ZabltaJKhan. It is recorded that he placed his 
son’s hand in that of the Mahratta general, Takuji, and 
requested his protection for him> His efforts to conciliate 
Madhoji, however, proved fruitless. The reply of that 
great ^ef was characteristic: ‘I require revenge for sof 
much desolation, and so many deaths, for the hlood on 
my brothers and my nephew, and my own perpetuan 
mutilation, nor am I satisfied because my friend choosesj 
to make this Muhammadan noble his brother.’ The real! 
object of the Mahrattas, however, was the restoration to 
his throne at Delhi of the Mogul emperor, and with the 
death of Najib-ud-Daulah thdr opportunity came. Najib’s 
son, Zabita, a weak and worthless individual, was easily 
brushed aside, and the Mahratta chiefs then occupied the 

S alaoe at Delhi, and opened formal negotiations with the 
[ogul emperor. This was in 1771, just before Warren 
Hastings entered upon the government of Bengal. The 
emperor at the time was a pensioner of the British, and 
was living under their protection at Allahabad. The over- 
tures made to him by the S&hiattas through the tactful 
Takuji proved to be opportune. The emperor is recorded 
to have been chafing under tiie restraints put upon him, 
and he appears to have had some reason for complaint, 
if it is true, as is stated, that the British commandant, 
finding his rest disturbed by the barbaric strains of the 
emperor’s palace band, had ordered him to discontinue it. 
Any one Imowing the customs prevailing in Native courts 
wo^d at once realize the impolicy, to say the least of it, 
of such interference. One of the most prominent features 
of all Oriental courts, great and small, is the great arch- 
way at the entrance to the palace over which is located 
the bandstand, or, as it is s^led in Indian parlance, the 
music room ; morning, noon, and night, at the hours of 
prayer and of high festival, the strains of barbaric music 
aie ^vafted to every comer of the palace. The household, 
indeed, aw'akes to the sound of strident instruments, and 
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retires to rest vdth it as a lullaby. In the large towns 
under British administration the hours uithin the limits 
of M'hicli music is allowed arc carefully regulated by muni- 
cipal bylaws ; but, on occ^ions of Iiigh festivals, these 
are practically ignored, and no notice is taken of their 
breach. An amusing story is told of a former administrator 
of an Indian province, who has since been a noted public 
servant in Ireland, and is now a peer (rf the realm. He 
had issued orders that no resections were to be placed 
on musical periormances on the occasion of high days and 
holidays. On one occasion he was touring through his 
province and encamped in the immediate outskirts of 
a large town. The president of the local municipality 
asked the District officer whether, though the occasion was 
one of high festival in the native town, music was to cease 
at a reasonable hour, as tlie Lord Saliib was coming, 
* By no means,’ said the District officer ; ‘ Ins lordship^s 
special commands are that the people may make as much 
noise as they like on such occasions ; encourage it, there- 
fore, don’t stop it.’ The Lord Saliib duly turned up, and 
sent for the District officer the hrst thing in the morning, 
and complained bitterly to him of liis rest having been 
much disturbed by the noise in the native toum overnight. 
The District officer referred to the letter of instructions 
issued under the sign-manual of tlio Governor; and he 
had no more to say. A good deal of importance is attached 
by Oriental princes to their State bands. It is no un- 
common thing for a Resident in Native States or a favoured 
guest to hear, as he takes hie drives abroad, the familiar 
strains of the English National Anthem issuing from tlic 
instruments of a hand located at some corner of the liigh- 
way wliich it is known that the carriage will pass. A 
Slaliarani, knoun to the writer, when sending her son to 
be admitted into a college, expressed a wish that ho should 
be played in by lier Stale band. Some of these Oriental 
potentates are possessed of the temperament of a Saul, 
and they require tlic services of many a David to charm 
away their melancholy. Tho writer has seen sometliing 
of Oriental Idngs in exile, and he can vouch for it tliat 
in these days their amusements and recreations arc not 
interfered with. Some of their recreations arc harmless 
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enough; others may prove a menace to the neigbhour> 
hood. The writer lived opposite one of these uncro^med 
monarchs for some years, but fortxmately a broad river 
flowed between his domain and that m the monarch. 
One of his favourite amusements was to take the air on 
the broad terrace of liis palace and watch the beautiful 
and graceful dight of many thousands of pigeons as they 
wheeled and cii^ed in the air in vast squadrons. But he 
also kept a menagerie, and the escape of one of his full- 
blooded young tigers, which swam across the river early 
one morning and proceeded to maul the first man he 
encountered, who happened to be a European, and to kill 
some cattle, caused some considerable alarm tliroughout 
the countryside, but provided excellent sport. Tlie tiger 
was disposed of after a moonlight vigil. Another of these 
exiled monarchs, having no menagerie of lus oum, periodi- 
cally descends into nature’s menagerie in the jungles at 
the foot of the mountains. where he has made his home, 
and ho and his party shoot indiscriminately at every head 
of game they come across, much to the olmgrin of the 
true sportsman, The Malirattas were successful in their 
overtures, and noUithstanding the remonstrances of the 
British, and the earnest advice to the contrary that he 
received from the Kawab Vizier of Oudli, the emperor left 
his retreat at Allahabad and proceeded to Delhi. Madlioji 
was entrusted uith the duty of escorting the emperor tcf 
his capital, where he arrived almost on the last day of 
the year 1771. Madhoji saw in this move an important 
step taken towards the accomplishment of his own great 
design of securing the sovereignty of Hindustan for himself! 
As Sir Alfred Lyall has said : * The Mahrattas treated the 
'HoguTs Idngsliip as a mere pageant, using lus name ad 
a pretext for seizing more districts, and leaving him almost 
destitute in the midst of a plentiful camp.* 

Madhoji Scindia did not remain long at Delhi. Tlie^ 
Maliratta armies moved out to follow up the refugee Prime 
Minister, Zabita Khan, whose excesses committed in the 
palace during his short period of power, demanded just 
retribution; but unfortunately chastisement fell on the 
wrong individual. Zabita Khan fed on the approach of 
the lilahrattas into Rohilkliand, leaving his family and 
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treasure at the mercy of the Mahrattas ; and lus son 
received the pimishment that should have been meted out 
to the father, hladhoji, iiavmg..disapprovcd..of .negotiS' 
tions being opened.up by the other.Mahratta chiefs ^vith 
Zabita Khan, vho they thought might prove a more pliable 
tool than the minister who had succeeded him, h^t. the 
main army and_ vitli^ew^ into Rajputana. The Mogul 
emperor had marched froni Delhi for some distance 'with 
the Mahratta armies, accompanied by his corps d'eliie of 
young nobles who formed ms bodyguard, but when he 
found liimself being treated witli scant courtesy by the 
hlahratta chiefs, he had left them and returned to Delhi. 
His corps d'6lite was the forerunner of that coips which, 
created by Lord Curzon, is styled the Imperial Cadet 
Corps. This is the corps d*elite wliich, in these days, has 
the honour of acting on occa^ons of State ceremonial as 
escort to the representatives of the modem successors of 
the Mogul emperors, and whose appearance with their 
gallant bearing, their handsome white buff uniforms, and 
tlicir coahblai^ chargers, with tlieir leopard'sldn saddle- 
cloths, excites the admiration of all who. see them when 
they take their rides abroad. A new chapter in the history 
of the career of the great Mahratta chieftain 'n*as now 
about to open : he was for the first time to come into 
contact Mith the British. He and the British Governor- 
General were to play a great game, and after a trial of 
strength, wliich was to bring out the characteristic traits 
of both, the great game was to end practically in a draw, 
vith the advantage, if anything, on the side of the Mah- 
ratta. 

^^!hile in.Bajputana, MadhojLand-tho-othcr chiefs had 
received an urgent message from -the- Pesh\va,--Madliava 
Bap, beg^ng tliem to come to his assistance, as ho '^vas 
alarmed at the ambitious deigns of his undo, commonly 
kno^vn as Kaghoba. Before they set out, however, the 
crisis had arrived. The Peshwa died suddenly, and Rag- 
hoha assumed the title and office of Peshwa. The ministers 
of the late Peshwa had meanwhile removed out of harm’s 
way the widmv and her infant son, who was now in bis 
turn proclaimed Peshwa. Thus, as has so often been the 
case in southern India, a war of succession was threatened. 
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‘j ^eJBcimb a.y,, Government took, advantage of the crisis to 
make a treaty vith Rnghoba, by wliich they obtained the 
cession of the long-coveted harbour of Bassein and- the 
island of Salsette, in return fra a promise of military aid. 
The British promptly occupied these places, being just in 
time, it is recorded, to forestall the Portuguese Viceroy of 
Goa, v'ho -fvaa just setting an e^epedition on foot for their 
recovery, as he claimed .them as Portuguese possessions. 
It is a well-known saying in India, that in the case of 
rival claimants jic..wha.£rst..geU.the.eai.o£.thc.great man 
^Till..nin.the..day. Eaghoba, realizing the all-impoitancc^ 
of the aid of Hadhoji Scindia, w'ent ofi to meet lum, and- 
he obtained the promise of both liis support and that of- 
Holkar, whom he also met at Indore. But the queen- > 
regent, Ahalya Bai, wliosc S3nnpatlues were naturally \rith 
the late Peshwa’s widow and her infant son, was soon 
able to dissuade them from ^ving Baghoha their active 
support. They therefore detached themselves from their} 
alhance mth Eaglioba, and after a sliort period of observa-j 
tion, tlicy joined forces with the astute leader of Bagboba’s' 
opponents, Nana Farnavis. There bad been some differ- 
ences of opinion between the Bombay and the Bengal 
Governments on the subject of the support of Bagboboi 
•and the latter had at first leaned towards an arrangement 
with the Puna regency under Nana Farnavis. But thai 
minister hod shown liis hand too clearly as an inveterate 
foe to all British policy, and had w'elcomed at liis court 
a French adventurer, who bad given himself out as an 
envoy from the King of IVance ; orders, moreover, bad 
arrived from England that Eaghoba was to be supported. 
The Bombay Government imted precipitately with the 
usual j'esult tJiat foUow^s from such aetJon, Their forceiV’ 
commanded, it has been said, * by a valetudinarian of ripe 
years, but raw' experience,’ encountered those under the 
command of Madboji, and were decisively defeated by 
that able general. The historian records that hladhoji, 
always urbane and clement, exacted the fullest surrender 
possible. At the same time, he is said to have expressed 
his admiration of the gallant bearing of the British soldiers 
to one of the officers in th(»e terms : ‘ Wliat soldiers 
yours are ! their line is like a red brick wall, and when 
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one falls another steps into the gap. I hope some day 
to fight on the same side * ; and he added, ‘ Such are the 
troops that 1 should like to hare.’ It is further said, that 
from this time he began to hesitate in a scheme he had 
been maturing of forming a general combination of the 
]\Iahratta confederacy against the English. 

Wliile JIadhoji \ras undecided as to the attitude he 
should adopt towards the English, there was no indecision 
in the policy of his great rival in statecraft, Warren 
Hastings. He knew his man and recognized in him the 
most powerful chief of the I^hihratta confederation. He 
knew also that he was bound to have a bout with the 
English before he could make up Ins mind, and he deter* 
mined to give him tiie opportunity. The result was in 
accordance wtli liis expectations : Sir Alfred Lyall lias 
^corded it : ‘ After several sharp skirmishes with the 
(Englisli troops, and the loss of the fortress of Gwalior 
•taken by oaedade (a brilliant and daring exploit of Captain 
•Popliara, one of the forgotten Anglo-Indian heroes), Scindin 
discovered that his interest lay in coming to an under- 
standing.’ If Hastings liad known his man, Scindia now 
recognized the true quality of his great opponent. Tlie 
great duel was over, and ^ novel again’, records the his- 
torian, * even in the weakest period of Shore and Corn- 
wallis, did Scindia appear in arms against the British, or 
fail in respect to their expre^ed claims or wishes. It is 
a prime characteristic of Warren Hostings that, w’hatever 
he did ivas done for good, he never built with bad materials 
or on foundations of sand. It is equally characteristic of 
Scindia that he never, when once he had learnt tlicm, 
forgot the limits of Iiis own strength.’ 

The generous poli^ pursued by Warren. Hastings in liia 
final negotiations with Scindia met with its own reward.' 
Having determined to remain on good terms with the 
British, Scindia shmved liis goodwill in a very handsome 
manner, and lie intervened actively in bringing about a 
•Treaty of peace between the British and the JFaliratta 
jPower. Of the Treaty of Salbai, signed in 1782, the 
'■historian has said : ‘ This Treaty marked an epoch in 
history. It was by means of that Treaty that, without 
annexing a square mile of territory, the British Power 
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became virtually paramount in tlie greater part of the- 
Indian peninsula, every province of which, with the excep-; 
tion of Mysore, acknowledged that Power as the great' 
universal peacemaker. It u’as no mean title.’ It is no 
insignificant testimony to Scindia’s character, and reputa- 
tion for honesty of purpose, tisat the astute Brahman who 
controlled afiairs at Puna, Nana Farnavis, should have 
consented to his thus acting as plenipotentiary for the 
British in the cause of peace. At the same time it must 
not be forgotten that Scindia had obtained very excellent, 
terms for himself. He had now what he particularly 
wanted, a free hand in Cenfeal India and Hindustan. It 
is a striking testimony to the statesmanship of Wairpn 
Hastings that he should have i^alized tiiat it was to the 
interest of the British, now tiiat the Mogul empire had 
fallen, and that they had taken such portions of it as wereV 
required for their commercial purposes, that the rest ofi 
the peninsula should be under the rule most conducive to 
peace and order, and that rule was evidently Soindia’s. 
The historian has said : ‘ Hastings, the only British Ruler 
in India who never made aa annexation, secured the 
interests of his country in the best way by leaving the 
rest of the country not ruled by the British, setting apart 
of course the territories of Hpu and tlie Nizam, in the 
hands of his ^visest and ablest contemporary. In the grea1 
competitive examination which had been going on foi ; 
many years, Scindia had come out first and taken aU tbd' 
prizes.’ Hastings followed up the Treaty of Salbai by 
dispatching a mission to Delhi, os though to publish the 
new alliance to the world, and his advice to the heir- 
apparent of the emperor when he subsequently met himj 
at Lucknow, to go to Madhoji Scindia, was all in keeping! 
Tvith his policy ^ supporting a man whom he had recog-!, 
nized to be a true ruler of men. 

The great prize for which Scindia was contending was! 
nothing less ^an the command of Dellii, and uith it ofi 
the person of the Mogul emperor. Both he and Warrenj 
Hastings hod long recogniz^ tiiat the sovereignty of 
Hindustan would be vested in the Power that possessed 
this command. Hastings, ind^, had been much tempted, 
says Sir Alfred Lyall, just before he quitted India for 
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good, by the project of sending on expeditioti to Delhi 
for the purpose of setting up the Great Mogul again on 
his feet, and of making English influence paramount at 
jhis capital. A foreign crater has said : ‘ The respect for 
the house of Timur Tras such, that although the whole 
boninsula had been gradually drawn from its direct 
authority there was not a prince in India w’ho dared call 
Minself king. Shah Alam was still seated on the throne 
|of the Mogul, and all was still done in Ms name.* The 
.time when the British were to invest themselves with the 
(authority at DelM that Scindia coveted, was not yet, and 
Ihe continued therefore on his course undisturbed. But 
mrst he had to clear out of his way his old friend and ally, 
flldlkar, in whom he now saw a rival. TMs he only suc- 
ceeded in doing after a desperate fight. With Ms occupa- 
/tion of Agra, and Delhi, and the capture of Aligarh, Ms 
supremacy in Hindustan soon became assured. At DclM 
he was received in audience by the emperor, who con- 
ferred upon Mm two patents, one appointing the Feshwa, 
whose humble servant Scindia still professed to be, the 
nominal Vicegerent of the Empire, the acting Vicegerent 
being Scindia himself, the other giving liim the command 
|of the army as the PesUwa’s deputy. At the same time 
Ihe provinces of Agra and DdM were assigned to him ns 
security for the pay of the troops. Scindia’s political aim' 
in all this, Sir i^ed Lyall has said, was to maintain his 
bail independence of the Maliratta confederation without 
at the same time dissolving it. It was still to be a powerful 
weapon to be iriclded whenever it might become necessary 
to arrest the rapidly growing predominance of the British. 
Scindia was sagacious enou^ to see that vith tlie appoint- 
Wjnt of Lnrd. Cormvnllia Ml UftH, tJm amnn year, aojv 
piimself firmly established in Delhi, and with a largo and 
jwcll-appointcd army in occupation of the country round 
.that capital, the status of the British in India had materially 
lehanged. Sir Alfred Lyall has recorded the cliange that 
had come about : * In the year 178G wo find the JSnglish 
sovereignty openly established in India under a Governor- 
General invc-sted witli plenary authority by the repre- 
centatives of tlio English nation. Tlic transformation of 
the cliicf Governorship of a chartered commercial company 
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into a senatorial .pioconsulship was now virttially accom> 
plisbed : and riie aocession of CornwaUis there set 
in a new era of accelerated advance.* Henceforth Scindiai. 
seems to have kept before him the possibility of having'" 
to form a combinarion against the Bn^sh as against, 
a foreign Power which threatened the simjugation of all 
India. And it is not improbable that had he not died' 
prematurely as he did, tW great struggle between the 
British and the Mahrattas supremacy that did eventually 
come about a few short years ^ter bis death, might have 
taken place at an earher dote, when^ with such a man as 
himself to take supreme command for the Mahrattas, its 
issue might have been more doubtful. One of his £isU 
acts on feeling his position assured at Delhi seems to pointj 
to this; he demanded from the immediate successor of} 
'l^arren Hastings, Sir John Kscpherson, in tlie name of'. 
Bis Majesty the Emperor, payment of tribute by the. 
Company for their possessions in Bengal. When lie found : 
the British authorities dim on ^s point, he had the good 
sense to retire from tlie position, he had taken up, and 
friendly relations were not disturbed. Bideed, it is re* 
corded that* the good temper and judgement be ^owed 
in oSering explan&Uons won the admiration of the Briri'sh, 
and bad we effect of ^actically strengthening the alliance. 

Not very far from Delhi to the south there stands pic- 
turesquely situated on the high banks of the Jumna, a city 
which has very sacred associations for all Hindus, Mathura 
by name. Near it is another plaoe almost as much revered 
by them as their most holy ci^ of Benares : this is Brinda- 
bon, which, with its countless shrines, some of the more 
ancient in red sandstone, and of simpler if grander archi- 
tecture than the magnificent modem constructions in white 
marble, still exercises a fascination over the minds and 
imaginations of all devout Hindus, mainly owing to its 
association in their minds with the life Imtoiy of their 
popular, if somewhat legendary divinity, Krishna. To 
Ilfetliura Soindia, feeling his position secure, nqw retreated ; 
it was always a favourite place of retirement for him, when- 
ever be had plans to mature. He realized that there were 
many rocks ahead and that he would have to steer very 
carefully if his recently constructed ship of State were not. 
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to suffer shipwreck altogether. Clouds, indeed, were already 
gathering, and a storm was eventually to burst which, 
though it did not cast that ship entirely on the rooks to be 
broken up, was to temporarily cause it to run hard and fast 
aground. He_knew ^t.the Mogul emperor, though he 
owed a good deal to him for his considerate treatment, was 
quite ready to lend a favourable ear to any intrigues against 
him fomented by his many enemies among the emperor’s 
Muhammadan entourage. He. was destined also to make 
enemies, of many of the brave and chivalrous Rajput clans. 
Meditating on all this, it occurred to him that he might take 
a lesson from the English. He had seen something of 
their methods, and what an important place commerce 
(held in their policy he had also noted the advantage to 
me derived from the possession of a well-disciplined standing 
Wmy as against the feudal system on which he had liitherto 
had to depend. He had himself had experience of the 
perfection of discdpline to which even Indian troops could 
be brought under a proper intern of training under skiiled 
European officers, and he determined to take a leaf out of 
the English book, just as the Enghsh had taken one out of 
the French book. Above all, he realized the importance of 
the choice of fit agents to help him carry out his plans. ■ He 
had indeed always realized this ; he u'ould not have been 
the statesman and ruler of men that ho had already proved 
himself to be, had he not done so. He had the power, 
given only to a few, and to those few only because of their 
commanding genius and personality, of attracting the 
ablest men to his service, and of retaining their loyalty and, 
indeed, winning their affection ; and one reason for this 
was largely the fact that having once ohosen his man, lio 
trusted him implicitly. Tho first thing lic-did, therefore, 
on cmergmg from his retirement, was to look out for such a 
suitable agent. He.was.fort-unat« in finding in the celebrated 
‘ Frcnchman,~dc.Roigne,onQ such readyto his hand. Scindia 
’■ had already noted de Boigno as far back as 1783. He was 
at the time travelling in hadia and was the bearer of letters 
of introduction to some of tho chiefs of Rajputana from 
jWarren Hastings. Ho Iiad been endeavouring to get 
'service in tho Jaipur State. When he came under the ken 
of Scindia, he was helping a Jat prince to concert plans 
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for raising the siege of a fwt that Scindia was hesiegingd 
Scindia at once saw the merit of the plan suggested byr. 
de Boigne. He complained to Warren Hastings of the' 
action of the Frenchman. Warren Hastings thereupon 
invited the man to visit him at Calcutta, as he M'ished to 
have a talk uith him. The issue of this conversation was I 
that de Boigne returned to the north and took service vdth I 
Scindia himself. De Boigne was altogether a remarkable | 
man and Scindia never liad reason to regret his choice. I 
One of the first cares of an administrator is the all-impor- 
tant question of finance, Scindia had to devise means 
for raising sufficient revenue to cany on his administration] 
These measures were destined to bring him into collision 
with the B>ajput clans. In fuitherance of his scheme for 
carrying on a successful commercial enterprise, he found 
it necessary to keep open communications between his 
southern principality in Malwa and Delhi. A fort stood 
in the way of the full accomplishment of his plans : it 
belonged to a clan of Ohauhan Rajputs, as the most blue- 
blooded of this historic race are styled, the head of which 
claimed to be the Hindupat or sovereign lord of the Hindus : 
it was a claim based upon hie lineal descent from the 
fjimous Hindu.mpnarch, Brithiraj. Scindia succeeded in his 
enterprise, and obtained pe^session of the fort, but his’’ 
action did not tend to conciliate the Rajputs. One incident^ 
that occurred during the progress of the operations speaks 
highly for the chivalry of this noble race. Soindia’s wife 
was journeying at the time from Puna to Mathura : she 
was accompanied by the wivra and children of many of his 
officers. It was feared that the Rajputs might surprise 
and cut up the escort. Scindia thereupon wrote to. the 
Diwan of the Bhopal State, and at his intercession the 
-ahWAjAv, SLwr .SHgib, jriyy Jmm? Jate up 
of his clansman, secured for the travellers an unmolested 
and honourable passage through the territory of Scindia’s 
opponent. Scindia acknowlec^ed the courtesy in a hand- 
some letter. Financial necesrities soon compelled him to 
take steps which raised all the great Rajput houses against 
him. In the course of liis examination into the titles of 
the great Jaghirdars, he found many that could not be 
proved, and he proceeded to resume all such. A formidable 
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combination was formed against bim, beaded by the chiefs of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, andUdaipur. Other hostile combinations 
soon followed. Among the agents whom Scindia had been 
compelled to employ were certain Muhammadans on whom 
(hesoonfoundhecouldnotrely. ItisrecordedthatScindia’s 
accession to his fatW’s principality had not been altogether 
pleasing to some of the older adlierents of the family, 
oning to the bar sinister that crossed his escutcheon : and 
^hey had shown their displeasure in such a way that Scindia 
liad to look elsewhere for agents than to the men of his 
own State. Among these was a Lluhammadan, Ismail Reg 
by name. This man took the opportunity of an engage- 
ment with the allied Rajputs, of deserting ^vith all his great 
force of horsemen and footmen and lus powerful artillery, 
to the enemy, with the result that after three days’ hard 
fighting, Scin^a had to retire before tbe victorious Rajputs 
io Ins own fortress of GwaKor, accompanied by his faithful 
French henchman. Ho nmnaged to retire, however, in 
good order. He ie said to have sent off an express to Puna 
to ask the Peshwa for reinforcements ‘for the common cause 
of-SIaharashtra But tho Peshwa was not too eager to 
assist the cause of a man who was aiming, he well mew, 
not only at political, but also at commercial supremacy. 
Indeed, the rock on which the unity of tho Hahratta 
confederacy was to split was the mutual jealousy created 
by their commercial rivalry. 

A new enemy now appeared at Delhi itself in the person 
of that son of the former Pathan premier of Delhi, .Giiulam 
Kadir iry name, wlwm, it has been already rclatcdr tho 
jMalwattas caught hold of when in pursuit of his fatlicr, 
and maltreated. Ho had nursed his revenge, but soon bad 

rattas, hut on tlio person of their pensioner, the Slogul 
emperor. Tliis man succeeded in obtaining a commanding 
position at Delhi for a time, and the I^Liliratta garrison left 
,by Scindia had to retire. Tlic emperor had been playing 
fast and loose with Scindia ; ho had been intriguing both 
in secret and openly, and Scindia determined to leave him 
severely alone and let him learn a lesson : and very badly 
wa.'? the emperor destined to fare at tlio bands of liis now 
so-called friends, tho Muhammadanmoblcs, Ismail Beg, and 
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Gliulam Kadir, who had for the time joined hands together, i 
each in pursuit of his ovm ends. They had made up thcir\ 
minds that the emperor had much treasure concealed in the 
palace, and when fair means failed them they had recourse 
to the foulest. The man Ghukm Kadir was the principal 
agent in the inhuman treatment accorded Iho emperor : 
he had intercepted a letter which the emperor had written 
to Scindia tc implore his aid, and mado it the Icrcr for fresh 
cruelties. His brutality culminated in his baring the 
eyes of the emperor cut out by the knircs of his Pnthans. 
But Nemesis soon arrived. His old companion, Lsmail Beg, 
had deserted n cause so discrcdilablo, and had again joined 
hands with Soindia’s faithful commander, llio quondam 
water-carrier, Rana, Khan. The)' drove Ghulam Kadir 
out of Delhi and pursticd him closely : some peasants gave 
liim up, and he was sent under escort to Scindia, who bad 
bcguii to rc-estabh'sh his ascendancy and had recovered 
Agra and was again in Ids old retreat at Jlatlmrn. On the 
way he fell out with his escort, who nmted out to him still 
worse treatment than ho had accorded the emperor. They 
put out his eyes, mutilated him, and finally hanged him 
on a tree by the wayside. Scindia had the mangled trunltf 
sent to the sightless old emperor at Delhi, ‘ surely,* sayB| 
the historian, * the most ghastly oflcring that was ever ' 
presented in that beautiful nudicncc-cbainbcr of the Jloguls,^ 
the Diwan-i-Khass, or hall of private audience.’ The 
emperor is recorded to ha\*e endured his sufferings witli 
that dignity and fortitude that became his exalted position. 
Ho was a bit of a poet and pliil«?ophcr : and bo gave vont'^ 
to his feelings in this pinintiro ode : ' 

I sec none but Thee, 0 3^[ost High ! to have pity on me. 
Yet peradvonture, Timur Sliah, my kinsman, may come 
to my aid. 

And Madboji Scindia, who i.s as a son to me, will avenge 
niy cause. 

Asnf-ad-Daulah also ! and the chiefs of the English, they 
loo may come to my relief. 

Shame wore it if princes and nobles gathered not together. 
To iho end that they might bring mo help. 

Scitulia’s first care on bring restored to hie own again was 
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Jtho reorgonization of his army. De Boigne, haring seen 
lus master safely tlirough his darkest hour, had obtained 
his permission to leave his service for a time : and had since 
been working at his omi indigo concern near Lucknow. 
{Scindia,- ansious to have his services again, now offered 
|him the appointment of General Commandant De Boigne 
’accepted ; liis fii-st duty was to quell a mutiny of the troops, 
which he succeeded in effecting by the exercise of judicious 
^tact. Scindia had just reorganized lus army when he found 
|iimself confronting a hostile combination of Rajputs and 
Moguls. He succeeded in preventing a junction of the 
forces, and uith the help of the strategy of de Boigne and 
another distinguished Frenchman, Perron, he beat them 
in detail, but not till after a gallant struggle on the part 
of the Rajputs. It is interesting to note that the Rajput 
chieftain of Jodhpur made an attempt to win do Boigne 
over to the Rajput alliance. He offered him as a bribe 
the town of Ajniir and the surrounding country : but ho 
did not knov' his man : he mistook him for a mere 
military adventurer. De Boigno’s grim reply to the offer 
I was ‘ that Scindia had alrcadybestowed upon him not only 
; Ajmir.butalltbcterritoricsofJaipurand Jodhpur’. When 
‘ tlie Rajput cliiefe finally submitted, the great fortress of 
Taragaru, Avhicb overlooks Ajmir, surrendered to Scindia. 
To maintain his supremo position Scindia augmented his 
army, and especially the legion which he had placed under 
the command of dc Boigne: ho assigned a large tract of 
country extending southwards from Dellii to Mathura for 
its support. A military liistorian has given a remarkable 
testimony to the character of this gallant Frcncliman : ‘ It 
is not the least of tlie advantages arising from do Boigne’s 
merit that in his militaiy capacity he should havo softened, 
by means of an admirable perseverance, the ferocious and 
almost savage character of the Slahraltas. He submitted 
to the discipline and to the civilization of European armies 
soldiers who, till tlicn, had been regarded ns barbarians, 
and to such an extent did ho succeed that the rapacious 
license which had formerly been common among them camo 
at Inst to ho looked upon as infamous, oven by the meanest 
, ‘soldier.’ De Boigne -was something raoro tlian a military 
genius : in the administration of the territory wliich Scindia 
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bad assigned for the upkeep of bis legion, he showed that' 
he possessed the very l^he^ qnahtfes of the dvil adminis-^ 
trator. The same writer who wrote of his military capacity/ 
wrote thus of his administrative ability : ‘ It was de Boign.4 
who made it possible for Scindia to rule in Hindustan at 
the same time that he was controlling the councils of Punal 
It was de Boigne who introduced into the North-West 
Provinces the germs of that dvil administration which th^ 
English have since successfully developed.’ ’ 

Scindia’s attention was now again attracted to Puna.', 
He had certain reasons for being somewhat uneasy at a 
recent change in the political dtuation which had been 
created in India by the alliance formed between the Peshwa, 
at the instance of his slirewd Brahman minister, Nana 
Eamavis, and the British, for the ostensible purpose of 
participating in the campaign winch Lord Cornwallis had 
set on foot against Tipu, Sultan of Mysore. Scindia, it 
is recorded, had offered his own services to Lord Cornwallis, 
only stipulating that he imght be allowed two battalions 
of British soldiers to serve as h^ bo^guard ; but to his 
chagrin his ofer had been refused. When he heard of the 
new turn of events, therefore, he determined that his pre- 
sence was necessary at Puna. He also had a further object :[ 
he wanted to see for himself what Takuji Holkar was about 
at Indore. He travelled to Puna by way of Malwa : and 
liis suspicions were aroused when he found the Indore chief 
engaged in forming an army on Uie model of his own. The 
famous queen-regent, Ahalya Bai, was now growing old. 
Scindia Md an opportunity of seeing the great work she 
had achieved : she had been a most vigorous ruler, and the 
period of her rule, and that which followed for some years 
after^ while the effect of her rule still remained^ was known 
as ‘Tli^dden.age.«o£ Malwa’. A female contemporary 
of Ahalya Bai has thus described her : ‘ Ahalya-Bai.is not 
beautifulj-but tlielight.QiHea.vsnjsnppnJiei:face.’ Scindia 
had not been long absent from bis dominions when bis 
suspicions of the attitude of the Holkar chief were justified. 
He made a determined effort in combination with Sciudia’s 
old enemy, Ismail Beg, to dispute with Scindia the suprem- 
acy of Emdustan. His designs were only finally frustrated 
by the efforts of de _Boi gue.aJid Perron, backed up by his 
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great jiIahratta-geiieral,.Lakwa Dada. As long as Scindia 
lived, no further attempt was made to dispute liis authority 
jin Hindustan. His authority was recognized as extending 
ifrom the boundaries of the Punjab to the frontiers of Rohil- 
^hand, and from the river Jumna to the banks of the 
Nerbudda. But the Deccan was still closed against him, 
and so long as this was the cose, he could notf cel his position 
secure : and in his desire to attain a position of supremacy 
in the Deccan may be seen the secret of his oSer to Lord 
Cornu'allis to take part in the campaign against Tipu, and 
of Ills visit to Puna, where he hoped to obtain a position 
of ascendancy over the youthful Peshwa. The wily and 
astute Nana Farnavis saw through all this, for Scindia was 
a man of transparent honesty, and he was no match for tlio 
man who has been styled the Mahratta Machiavelli. From 
the day, therefore, that Scindia set foot in Puna those 
secret intrigues commenced that thwarted his plans, and 
doubtless were not without their influence in bringing 
about Ills premature death, for he never left Puna ahve : 
he arrived there in the month of June, 1792, and in February, 
1794, ho died suddenly, and under somewhat suspicious 
circumstances. But without actually charging the Nana 
with luring assassins to bring about his death, the British 
(liistorian contents liimsclf with saying ‘The death of 
!i\Iadhoji was an event of great political importance, as 
;ho was Inimical to the overgrown ascendancy of the Brali- 
imans ’. 

It has been said by a ^vTito^ that the true index to the 
character of this great hlaliratta cliicftoin was a charac- 
teristic which he had inherited from his ancestors, content- 
ment with the substance of power and a contempt for the 
trappings of State. So long as the real power was liis ho 
was wiling to forgo the title. Tin’s characteristic, indeed, 
he shared witii others of his race. And yet another charac- 
teristic he possessed wliich is common to many a great 
man, and not alone to tliosc of Oriental origin. This was 
a love of theatrical display. These two characteristics 
received perhaps their best illustration on the occasion of 
the two Darhars which the Pc.shwn gave in his honour soon 
after his arrival in Puna, The account which his biogi'aplicr 
has given of what happened at these is amusing and inter- 
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esting. The scene on the first day showed Scindia in Ins) 
charactedstic attitude of assumed humility : the scene on' 
the second day showed him as impressing the minds of the 
multitude with his real power. Simplicity, it has been saidp 
was the order of the day at the first Darbar, magnificence, 
the key-note of the second Darbar. Tlie scene at the first" 
Darbar has been thus described ‘ The virtual sovereigrf 
ruler of Hindustan, victorious in war or diplomacy over all op^ 
ponents, lord of vast provint^s and of unoonqueied legions, | 
he approached the State enclosure on foot, leaving his! 
elephant and his bodyguard of grenadiers under European' 
officers at the confines of his o^7n camp. On entering the'l^ 
Darbar tent he took his station below all the officials present.^^ 
When the Peshwa appeared, Smndia made his obeisance with. 
the rest, and declining the invitation to be seated, produced ' 
a bundle, out of wliich he untvTapped a pair of new slippers. 
“ THs,” he was hewd to murmur, .my father’s occu- 
pation,^d3-^u8t.al^ be jnine.” Then reverently re^ 
mo'Hng tfielUppers whicFSBie young oluef had been wearing, 
he wrapped them in the cloth from which he had taken 
the new pair, and having laid them before the Peshwa, 
permitted himself to accept the reiterated invitation to be 
seated, still carryine tbcPeshwa’s old shoes under Ins arm’i 
On the occasion of the second Darbar, ‘ he formally invested 
the Peshwa with the office of the Vicegerent of the Empire,, 
and with its symbolical imignia, exhibiting at the same; 
time the patents from the emperor, one of whioh made, 
the office of deputy hereditary in his family, and the other: 
forbade the slaughter of homed cattle.’ But apart from/ 
these characteristics, Madboji possessed othefrs which, as 
his biographer has said, cause him to stand on a pedestal 

high above all other Asiatic public men of his time. Tlie\ 
fact that he was served with fideh'ty and alfection by hisf 
subordinates, and that he was admired for his many ex-1 
cellent qualities of head and heart by so many men ofj 
diverse races and opinions, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Mah-; 
rattas, and Muhammadans, points to a universal recognition! 
of t]m superiority. Not only did this superiority show 
itself in his capacity for rule, but in his high moral character. 
It has been said of a modem Indian Ruler : * He is jj re- 
eminentl y^a .m a n .tp^be, tpiated.* The same may be said 
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jof Madhoji, and no greater praise can a man wish for. Tliis 

• sketch may well conclude with this eulogy of his biographer : 
■‘Alike by what he did, and what he refrained from doing, 

• by his conquests in war, and by his administration in peace, 
{Madhava Kao Scindia prov^ himself a ■wise and useful 
‘ruler, and he was both a precursor and a factor in the 
establishmont of a rule stronger and more beneficent than 
;his own.' 



CHAPTER VI 


THE STRUGGLE WITH THE MUHAMMADAN 
POWERS OP THE SOUTH 
Haidar Alt, 1717-1782, ahd Tipu Bultah, 1763-1799 

In Ms Brief History of the liuHan Peoples, Sir W. W. 
Hunter has said : ' Authenlic history in. southern India 
begins, mtli the Hindu kingdom of.Vijayanagar, or Nar- 
8mglia,.from .1118 to 1565 a.d. Tlie capital can still be 
traced T^itll^n Hie Madras district of Bellary, on the right 
bank of the Tunga-bhadra river— vast mins of temples, 
fortifications, tan& and bridges haunted by hyenas and 
snakes, For at least three centuries, Vijayanagar ruled 
over the southern part of the Indian peninsula. Its Hindu 
Rajas ivaged tvar and made peace on equal terms with 
the Muhammadan States of the Deccan. These States, 
however, eventually combined against it, and, aided by a 
rebellion witMn Vijayanaeax iteedf, overthrew it at Talikot 
in 1665. The battle of Talikot marks the final downfall 
of Vijayanagar as a ^at Hindu kingdom. But its local 
Hindu chiefs or Nayaks kept hold of their respective fiefs. 
From these Nayaks are descended the well-known Palegars 
of the Madras Presidency and the Maharajas of Mysore.' 
Some of these southern Hindu chieftains, however, w'ere not 
indigenous to the country where they had established them- 
selves, and were practically foreigners. Such ivas the case 
mth the founders of the dynasty, kno^vn as the Woodiars, 
or princes, the ancestors the Maharajas of Mysore. 
They had originally come south from Kathiawar on the 
west of India, and having conquered some of the smaller 
States, gradually, as the Vijayanagar dynasty became 
weaker and weaker, absorbed them, and establishing their 
head quarters at Seringapatam, practically founded the 
kingdom of Mysore. The whole of their territories did 

OSWELt, IT I, 
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not comprise more than half of the present Mysore State. 
The most able of these early Mysore rulers was Cliikka 
Raj, who appears to have been a brave soldier and a good 
administrator. He had been recognized by the Emperor 
Aurangzib, and had received from him the title of Jagat 
Diwan and an ivory throne. He died in 1704 : his successors 
proved incompetent, and all power gradually passed into 
the hands of their ministers : a parallel to this may be seen 
in the history of the Mahrattas. After the year 1733, 
when the direct descent failed, all power pass^ into the 
hands of the commanders*in-cluef, who elected the chiefs 
more or less at their nill. Practically, therefore, the 
destinies of the State were controlled by the army : and 
it was under this condition of affairs that Haidar Ali was 
able to rise to prominence. 

HgidatAli was the son of a man who had availed liim- 
self of the opportunities that the times presented to a man 
fond of adventure and enterprise to raise himself from 
the position of a private soldier to that of commander of 
a band of merconarics emtdoyed by tbe l^mmmadon 
goyornor of a district knonm as ^ra. His early ^pericnces 
were bitter enough and calculated to leave a lasting im> 
pression on his character. The son of the man in whose 
service his father had been, iiaving first extorted &om 
his family by methods of torture all they possessed, cast 
them adrift to seek a refuge dsewhero. The family took 
up their residence at Bangalore : and Haidar Ali and his 
brother entered the service of the Mysore Raja’s ministerl 
'(Haidar Ali himself very soon attracted attention as a gallant 
^d daring soldier, and as a keen sportsman, full of dash 
and energj'. The times were such ns were well calculated 
to *Dring any man possessing sucli qua'h'fics rapidly to 
the front. Tlio Mysorean troops, in wliich Haidar Aii soon 
held an important command, were engaged in the wars 
that arose in connexion \rith tho disputed successions 
among tho reigning families, botli at Bnidnrabnd and at 
^^cot, and tliat followed on the death of the able and 
'powerful Xizam-ul-Mulk of Haidarabad, in 1748. Having 
for some time taken the side of tbe princes whoso cause 
'had been espoused by the English, the Sfysore minister 
(went over to the French party. This brought Haidar Ali 
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for tho first- fimo into coltision vilh tiio English : his first 
encounter <lul not give him a very lu'gh opinion of llicir 
filrntcgy, ns lie succeeded in capturing n convoy mul several 
Rims. Tins <*arly sneress of his doiibllc.ss influenced liis 
later jiolioy, when he himself as ruler of Mysore took up 
an altitude of hostility against the English. Having 
a moro or less indopondont conunnud, Haidar AH was not 
sloiv to avail liiiiiself of hia position to incrca.'c his ovn 
infliionce. He rapidly increased the nuinher of tlio troojis 
under his command, a matter of no great difliculty at a 
period when, ns Sir Alfred Lynll has shomi, a man had 
only to prove himself a famous and fortminte lender to 
attract to his standard any mimhcr of the mercenary bands 
that wcrcloosoahouttlic country. In order to gain also tha6 
wealth that was essential to the progress of his sclicnic.s 
of nggraiulizcmcnt ho look Into his service an n.stuto Mali- 
ratta Brahman, one Kliando Rao hy name, who hecamo 
his confidential adviser and accountant. His n])])ointiiient 
as Governor of Hindigiil gnvohim an excellent oppoTtiinitji 
to add to his wealth, and ho Bticceecled In nccinnnlnting 
a considernhlo amount hy phmdcnng the petty cliiefs in the! 
iieiphhonrliood. He seems to have lieen ever an admirer, 
of the l^rcnch, and he employed Bcvcral French artlficersj 
in the arsenal which he established at Limligul. > 

The diflicultica which the Mysore State soon experienced 
from tJjc aggression of its Htronger ncigliboiirs jirovcd 
Haidar Ali's groatest opportunity, and out of theso difli- 
cultics he emerged practically master of affairs, hut not- 
till ho had experienced a crisis (hat nearly put- an end to 
liis career for ever, and which was brought about by the 
double-dealing of liis sccrotarj', the wily ilalirat-ln Brali- 
inan, Ivhaiido Rao. The Nizam of Hiiidarabad lind heavy 
arrear.s of tribiilo to collect from My.sorc : lio was the first i 
to arrive wth his French ally, the famous M. do Biissy ; j 
and he only departed agaiu aftor tho Icmplcs had been 
despoiled and the palace ransacked for the Crown jewels 
to pay his demands. Ho had been only just bought off 
when a far more formidable enemy a])pcarcd in the person 
of Balaji Baji Rao, tho l^Iahratta Peshwa. Ho also de- 
manded a heavy conlribution: and his demand was met 
by tlio assignment of certain districts as security for future 
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payment. As, Oaring to the advice of Haidar Ali, who had 
been hastily summoned to the palace, the revenue of these 
districts was not paid to them, the Mnhrattas returned 
and annesed them. Haidw Ali in this emergency was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Mysore army, and 
succeeded in securing tlie restitution of the districts by 
the Mabrattas, the only condition the hlahrattas attached 
to the agreement he made with them being the payment 
of a large sum of money. Half tliis amount was raised 
by a forced contribution : the Mahratta bankers accepted 
Haidar’s personal security fro the other half. Tlie Mysore 
•government entrusted to him the collection of the revenues 
of the districts, and on lus return to the capital, after the 
Mabrattas had ^rithd^awn from Mysore territory, ho was 
invested by the grateful Raja with the title of Fateh Haidar 
Baliadur in place of liis older title, wliich was simply Haidar 
Nayak. Tliis still further increased his importance, and 
nith the now powers given him of collecting revenue be 
was on the way to becoming the first man in the State. 
It was at this period of his career tlmt intrigues began to 
be sot on foot in the palace. The old saying, ‘ Cherchez 
la femme,’ is as true in the as it is in the West. The 
Rani had long looked with resentment at the ascendancy 
wliich the hlysore minister had succeeded in gaining over 
the young Raja, and she obtained Haidar All’s nssistanco 
to got him removed from pow'cr. Haidar Ali accomplislicd 
tliis with the assistance of his secretary. The result was 
not altogether what the Rani had expected : she had only 
exchanged one master for another, and that other soon 
proved liimsclf a hard taskmaster : and the young Raja 
was kept by him in a state of subserviency and tliral- 
dom far more severe. than before. Tliis changed the 
attitude of tlio Rani towards Haidar : and she won over 
to lier side his secretary and man of affairs, lUiando Rao. 
'The Mabrattas were taken into counsel by these two: 
hnd Haidar Ali only just escaped capture by riding for his 
life to Bangalore. It was a famous ride, ninety-eight miles 
in twenty hours, but Haidar had lost all his treasure, and 
artillery: and liis troops were on the point of annihilation 
nt the hands of the Mnhrattas when they were suddenly 
recalled to Puna, wiiore nmre had reached the Peshwa of 
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the disastrous battle dPwupftt. Haidar Ali and Khaade 
Eao met in the open field, inih & result that victory 
lay mth the latter : Hudar AH bow had recourse to some 
of those stratagems fee whnh his name is famous : by 
one he obtained from the Mysore mimster, who still held 
Dominal rank, the command of a body of troops, and the 
title of oommauderdn-chi^, hj aD(Aher he brought about 
Khande Bao’s flight from the field to the capital, and 
marching with one of Me moremests on that place 
be easily defeated ^e Baja’s ftaroes, vvith the resolt that 
they promptly aoknowledj^ his authdty. Be sgmn got 
control of wairs, and soon tonied his attention to increasing 
bis infiuence by further congneatB. His treatment of bis 
quondam secretary, uho had behaved so treacherously, 
was, if ruthless, marked by a certmn amount of humour. 
The stoiy goes that the lames rf the interceded for 
the Mahretta Brahman, and that Haitk Ali promised lhat 
he would oherish him as a tota, « pairot : this promise 
he literally kept h keeping the unfortunate man in ao iron 
cage, andfeedioghim oorice aodmilk to theend of hisdays. 

Haid« Ali was now ra^y becoming the arbiter of tbi 
totunes of Mysore, and ruler of tiie State. Its limits were 
too narrow for hie amHtiaa and he now entered on &at 
career of conquest which was to result in its enlargenmnt 
far beyond the anoient eodfines. B^edal^henowbr^ 
to dream of an emjhre that ehovld be bounded <m]y by 
the sea on three of its ^ at lea^ east, and west, and 
south, while to the noth he doubtless lowd forward to 
absmbing the tenitoties of the Nizam, and thus reaching 
the confines of the Mahratta doonmons. He realized^ 
obstacles that lay in his path, and he knew that before 
he-could achieve the dominion be craved, he would have to 
drive back into the sea from whkdi they had come the 
island invaders. Meanwhile the conquest and incoipora* 
tion within the dominioiu of tbs Mysore State of the 
tenitories of his nearer nei^ibocre was his first concern ; 
and he set about that wiQi hm ohnacterisluc energy 
and &oroughBess, d<A to mai&tti unscrupolouEaess and 
nithlessnesB : and those iriinn he Ihus conquered 
we destmed to realize ^ M meaning of the motto 
which he had made his own, ‘Vae,yjctis’. IVhat ho 
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could not gain by force, he gained by stratagem : and the 
old fable of ‘ King-Stork, amd-the.. Frogs’ was more than 
once illustrated in his nietliods of territOTial a^andizc* 
mont, as it was in those of the great Sikli Maharaja, 
Ranjit Singh. Ec first gave his support to a protender to 
the throne of Haidarahad and received from him tlio 
'^Tawabship of Sira, which he had liclped to recover from 
the Mahratias, and a title wliich the pretender had no 
autliority to bestow, but wliich Haidar AH was glad to 
get because of the increased consequence it gave liim, that 
of Haidar.,Ali.Kjiaii--Ra}iadur. Haidar AU first turned Jiis 
attention to extending the borders of the kingdom to tlic 
north-west and ’the south-west, before attempting any 
aggression on the British pc^cssions, winch lay cliicfly to 
Uic east and south-east of Mysore. His first most im- 
portant conquest was-that-o£.^.dnur, ‘ The town of bam- 
boos.’ Tiio ruling family had been in possession for more 
than two hundred years ; the founders of the family wore 
two brothers who had received the CTant as a fief from tho 
Raja of Vijayanagar a short time only before that kingdom 
WAS broken up : and they held a position regarded as of 
oven greater importance than the rulers of Slysore, Its 
acquisition therefore by Haidar AH added immensely to 
his prestige : and it proved tho foundation of his future 
fortunes : the wealth alone that lie thus acquired has 
been rcclconcd at twelve millions sterling. Ho owed it to 
the treachery of a fallen official that he so easily gained 
possession of tliis important fortress. Wliilo his army was 
maldng a feint attack, Haidar passed tlirough tho outworliS 
by a secret path that he had been made aware of by this 
man. His next conquest was porliaps still more important 
ns it gave liim that seaboard wliich ho was so anxious 
to have : this was the conquest of Malabar, uhich ho 
claimed on the ground that it was a principality of Bcdniir. 
Sir W. W. Hunter has stated that the three most ancient 
kingdoms of southern India, according to tradition, were 
known as Chora, Cliola, and Pnndya : eacli of whicli could 
be traced back Ijy pious genealogists for many cenliirics, 
and one for over two thousand years. The Chern dyna.sty 
alone could count fifty lungs in uninterrupted succession. 
Malabar, tradition had it, had at one lime been ruled by 
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a viceroy of the kings of the Cheia dynasty, who, having 
become a Muhammadan, and having resolved to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, divided up his principality b^ore his 
departure between four of his principal chiefs. One of 
these was styled Zamorin ; to him he bequeathed bis swordi 
and as much land as the crowing of a cock could be heard 
over ; this land became known as Calicut, famous at a later 
date as the scene of the historic interview between the 
Portuguese explorer, Vasco da Gama, and the then Zamorin, 
which has been immortalized in the ‘ Lusiad ’ of the Portu-; 
guese poet, Camoens. The population of Malabar are known 
as Nairs : '^ey ofiered a strenuous resistance, and it required 
practically two campaignB before Haidar could finally 
subdue the country. Haidar’s specif objective had been 
Calicut : the Zamorin, when hs saw the treatment meted 
out by Haidar to bis minister, shut himself up in his palace, 
set fire to it and perished in the fiames. Haidar, who / 
never did things by halves, put all his prisoners to death, \ 
and proceeded to deport the inhabitants wholesale to the j 
plains of Mysore, where many thousands perished from! 
starvation and misery. 

Haidar All now felt himself strong enough to stand 
forth openly as the rul^ of Mysore, and on the death ofj 
the Baja in 1766, he did ao. He confiscated the estates) 
of the Baja’s nominal eucc^or, plundered his palace,' 
and assumed direct contrc^ of afiaiis. He allowed the'! 
Baja for his own purposes to retain the shadow of a name. 
This usurpation of the kingdom at once brought down the 
Mabiattas upon him. Ttey formed a coahtion against* 
him mth the Nizam, and imvaoced against Mysore. He; 
tried all possible means to stay tbedr progress, even to the 
extent of breaking down the embankments of the great 
reservoirs, which are one. of the features of Mysore land- 
scape, and BO allowing all the mmn sources of ^vater supply 
to he run off. He poisoned the wells, drove away the 
peasantry, and laid waste the whole countryside. But it 
was of no avail, and as he had done once before, so now 
again he had to buy them off. The Mahrattas were always [ 
Haidar’s chief enemies, and he was destined to lose much; 
of his treasure, and a goodly portion of his territory to' 
them. Only towards the end of his career did they leave 
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him aloDO, \rhea their attention \ras diverted from, him to 
a still more formidable foe, whose progress was a still 
greater menace to theii ascendancy than was that of 
Haidar, and at one time they even joined in a coalition 
nith Haidar against the English. Notwithstanding this 
reverse, Haidar Ali now felt himself strong enough to try 
a throw with the English. Sir Alfred Lysdl has described 
the position of affairs at the time that Haidar Ali came to 
this decision : ‘ A formal grant liad recently been made 
by the Mogul emperor to the English of the ^stricts north 
of Ikladras, known as the Five Sirkars, out of which the 
English had driven Busses garrisons in 1769, and w’hich 
had been in English occupation ever since. The Nizam 
claimed suzerainty over these districts, and as ho had never 
formally ceded them, he not unreasonably took offence at 
the transaction. Howev^, being in straits for money, and 
in fear of Haidar Ali, the Nizam was soon pacified by a 
Treaty under which the hladras Government pledged them- 
solves, rather vaguely, to support liim in case of W’or. 
They also entered into a friendly arrangement with a 
marau^ng Maliratta chief, who had hired out 10,000 horsC' 
men to the Nizam, Scarcely had the Treaty been signed, 
when Haidar Ali poured a large force into the Hnidarabad 
territory, whereupon the Ni^m, acting upon the agreement, 
at once demanded and obtmned from ^Indras a -contingent 
of troops. Meanwhile, the Maliratta chief plundered the 
Mysore districts on his own account until Haidar All bought 
him off, when he departed home with his booty to evade 
the Nizam’s claim lor a sharo in it. Tiie Nizam next 
marched, attended by the Madras contingent, toward 
Slysoro^ but instead of fi^iling, ho came to a private under- 
standing with Haidar All, according to wiiich both turned 
npon the Company. Some sharp sldrmisliing followed, in 
wliich the Nizam wos so rouglily handled by the Englisli- 
tlmt he was glad to make terms separately, and the war 
was pressed against Haidar Ali alone, who proved liimself 
an antagonist much more adroit and active tlian tlio ordinary 
Indian princes of whom tho Company had military ex- 
perience.’ 

■ Tho first war between tho Englisli and Haidar Ali lasted 
from 1767 to 1709. It ivas badly managed by tho Madras 
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Government, and if, as Sir Alfred Lyall has staled, tho 
commanding ofiicor was liampcrcd by field deputies to 
superintend liis movements, it is not surprising that Haidar 
Ali 'Was able to gain many successes in the course of it, 
and eventually managed to briijg it to a close by practically 
dictating liis omi terms from liis camp at St. Tliomas Mount, 
wtliin five miles only of Aladros, having in the interval 
succeeded in overrunning Uio country with liis ubiquitous 
cavalr}’. Tliis first campaign had more than one pliaso : 
in tho first of iheso Haidnr Ali found liis match in that 
famous British officer, Colonel Joseph Smith. It is recorded 
that Smith’s name became ono to conjure with, almost as 
much so as the name of Clive had been, and an anecdote is 
told that serves to illustrate this ; During ono engagement 
with tho troops of Haidar Ali, a British ofiiccr, finding 
himself hard pressed, gave the order to his men to call out 
tho namo of Smith. Tiio ruse was successful, and tho 
Mysore troops, imagining that tho colonel w’as coming up 
in support, censed for a time pressing tho attack, and thus 
enabled tho officer to strcngtlicn his position sufficiently 
to M'nrd off tlio next attaok. During this first phase Colonel 
Smitli was victorious in ovory ongagemont, and Haidar 
Ali on one occasion barely escaped with his life, his horso 
being shot under him. Uc was continually pressed, and 
tlio Britisli forces carried tho war into his own country. 
Haidar Ali at last, fearing for Bangalore, mado overtures 
for peace, offering to cede tmrilory and to pay a considorablo 
sum of money. Tlicso ovorturcs of liis wero rejected by 
the Madras Government. Mcanwihio, Colonel Smith had 
been superseded in liis command, ns tiio Madras Govern- 
ment, blind to the real brilliance of liis strategy, were 
cfraappoinicii at ira having’ been tmaWb fio bring m actrvo 
and ubiquitous onomy to the final arbitrament of a pitched 
battle in tho open field. With the supersession of tho ono 
man w'ho possessed that intuitivo prescience which is ever 
tho distinguishing mark of tho horn commander, and wdiich, 
as was said of tlio Groat Duko, ' enabled him to know what 
was happening on tho other sido of tlio hill,’ and thus to 
locate at any particular moment an onomy who wws bore, 
thoro, and ovcryw'hcro, tho campaign took a turn that w*as 
(listinotly unfavourable to tho British : disaster followed 
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disaster, till the British themselves made overtures for 
peace. Tlie negotiations, however, fell through owing to 
the Madras Government having honourably refused to 
sacrifico tho interests of their ally, the Nawnb of Arcot, 
whom Haidar iji hated and despised, though that ally was 
playing fast and loose with thorn at tho time. The only 
reply Haidar Ali vouchsafed to the British envoy who had 
come to negotiate terms of peace was : ‘ I am coming to 
the gates of ftladras, and I will there listen to the proposh 
tions the Governor and Council may have to make.’ And 
ho kept his word. Sending off the main body of liis army 
ill a westerly direction he proceeded by forced marches 
to cover the distance of 130 miles, that separated him from 
Madras. This celebrated march took him three days and 
a half to accomplish, and he eventually arrived Mifch a 
compact force of six tliousand cavalry, and a few infantry. 
A convention was then agreed to by the British, one of the 
terms of wliich was tho restoration of all places taken by 
either sido during tho war. and of all prisoners. A satirio 
French ivritcr has thus written in ' connexion with tliis 
convention : ' By the direction of Haidar a derisive carica- 
ture was afRxed to the gates of Fort St. George, in which 
tho Governor and Council were represented as on their 
knees before Haidar, who hdd one of tho Members of 
Council by the nose, draum in the shape of an elephant’s 
tnink, which poured forth guSnens and pagodas. Colonel 
Smith was shouTi holding tlic Treaty in liis liand, and 
breaking Ids sword in two.' If this satire served no other 
purpose, it, at any rate, shoued tho estimation in wliich 
Haidar Ali held the one British commander who had 
proved Ids equal in tactics and Btrntegy. Sir Alfred Lyall 
lias said of tho convention : ‘ If the beginning of tho war 
was a political hlundcr, another and worse one was made 
in ending it. The Treaty described all the contracting 
parlies, of wliom tho principal were tho Englisli, Haidar 
Ali, and the Mahraltas, as reciprocally friends and allies 
of each other, provided that they did not become aggressors 
against one another, so tliat each incurred a loose and 
vagiiely'Worded obligation of assisting the other in the 
event of future hostiliiles.* This loose wording was not 
without its results on tho future relations between Haidar 
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Ali and the English ; and its evasion by the British under 
circumstances that largely absolved them from any inten- 
tional breach of faith, when, in accordance with its provi- 
sions, Haidar called upon them to assist him at a time when 
he became hard pressed by the Mahrattas, resulted in 
Haidar Ali becoming thenceforward ‘ a vindictive enemy 
• tvatchi ng for an oceasipn, which he soon found, of gratifying 
his resentment 

After a prolonged struggle with the Mahrattas, out of 
which he emerged mth loss, both of treasure and of territory, 
Haidar Ali proceeded to recoup liimself in his usual way 
by fresh conquests, in order that he might strengthen his 
position before bringing the matter to that ^al issue 
with the British, which ho henceforth ever kept in view, 
and for which he prepared by stirring up trouble for them, 
as he well knew how to do, in various parts of India. In 
the interval he had had the nominal ruler of Mysore ruth- 
lessly strangled, having Buq»ected Inm of oompHoity with 
the Mahrattas, and he had set up another puppet sovereign 
in his place. His firafcjDonquest.was.Coorg ; he had already 
made one attempt to i^uce it after his successful capture 
of Bednur. A disputed succession now gave him the 
opportunity he wanted, and ^ gained possession of the 
capital of this small hill principality," Merlmra, without 
much difficulty. Bkom the vantage ground he had thus 
secured he. soon made himself master of the whole of the 
Malabar coast. This, again, was not without significance 
in its bearing upon his future relations with the British, 
for upon this coast was a French possession, Mah6, a seaport 
over which he claimed protection, and the seizure of which 
by the British at a later period when th^ were taking 
possesion of ah the llrench settfements in India, impelled 
thereto by the alarm of war with France, caused him so 
much umbrage that it precipitated that war with the 
British which he had been so long contemplating. How- 
ever, the time had not yet arrived, and he oon^ued his 
career of self-aggrandizement. In the disputed successioni 
at Puna he saw an opportunity not to be neglected, and hej 
offered the pretender, Raghoba, his assistance if he would! 
get the tribute payable by Mysore to Puna considerably* 
reduced. ThesejiegDtiat;ons.came to-XLothing,.asJRagboba" 
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never succeeded in eststblishing hiinseU as Pesluva. During 
tills interval Haidar rutJilessly suppressed an insurrection - 
in Coorg, Another opportunity for adding to his territories 
now presented itself by the necessity the Palegar, or chief, 
of Bellary, a fortress lying to tho north'east of Mysore, 
was under of calling in his assistance against a force sent 
against it by the Nizam, under the command of tho cele- 
brated Frenchman, M. de Lally. Haidar Ali surprised this 
force, and having thus raised tho siege, proceeded to take 
over tho place for himself. To the east of Bellary there 
was a fort which was in the occupation of the famous 
Mahratta partisan leader, Morari Rao ; failure of the water 
supply caused Morari Rao’s surrender. Haidar Ali had 
a short way of disposing his political prisoners. He sent 
them to a rock-fortress which had an unenviable reputation 
for an unwholesome water supply : none of his prisoners 
lived long after being sent there, and Morari Rao was no 
exception. A recent imperial edict of the Chinese govern- 
ment, threatening to send certain offenders against the 
law to ‘ a pestilential frontier of the empire’, shows that 
modern Oriental despots know how to get rid of obnoxious 
indinduals equally welL Some of Haidar All’s methods 
of conquest may be illustrated from tho stratogom ho 
adopted to get possession of Dhanrar ; it reads almost like 
an episode in the Trojan war. He firat had a fictitious 
letter sent to the commandant of tho fort, telling him that 
he might expect aid from the Mahrattas, in whoso territory 
the fort lay. He then dressed up a body of his troops as 
Mahrattas, and ordered another body to fire upon them 
with blank cartridges. This sham figlit wont on till tlio 
gates of tho fort were reached. Tho force thought by the 
garrison to bo Mahrattos were admitted ; once inside, tlio 
rest was easy, and the fort was'Hoidar’s. Having succeeded 
in gaining the fort of Cliitaldnig, against uiioso chieftain 
ho had an old score, through the connivence of tho chief’s 
o^vn Muhammadan contingent, lie carried off to his capital 
some 20,000 of tho inhabitants ; among tlicso were largo 
nurabore of young boys, whom ho trained to arms. Tliey 
formed tho nucleus of a body of compulsorj’ converts from 
Hinduism to Islam. “Rpu Sultan afterwards largely 
augmented their numbers. They wore styled tho chela 
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01 disciple battalions, and the story goes that the famous 
Danish missionary, Schwartz, when visiting Senngapatam 
on one occasion, was gravely informed that the boys were 
destitute orphans whom Haidar had kindly taken .under 
bis protection. Haidar’s last conquest was that of Cuddapa. 
This-fort belonged to an Afghan chief, one more illustra- 
tion, out of many, of the state of India at this period of 
its history, when soldiers of fortune were busy carving 
out principalities for themselves. Haidar nearly lost his 
life over-confidence in Afghan faith : he had taken 
into his service all the Af^ans who could obtain 
seouiity for their allegiance ; eighty of the troopers had 
lost their horses and could not find seonrities. Haidar had 
allowed them to retain their weapons. One night they 
rose, killed their guard, and penetrated to BAidar’s tent. 
Hearing the tumult, he made up a dummy figure and 
placed it in his bed, and cutting a hole in the tent just 
succeeded in escaping. The men were captured and 
merciless treatment was meted out to them. Haidar All' 
made a matrimonial alliance with the family of the Nawab] 
of Cuddapa and married bis aster, who is recorded to have' 
been a very beautiful woman. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has well described the state of affairs 
that led to the final trial of strength between the English 
and-HaidarAli; hehassmd: * Throughout all this period— ? 
that is during the last quarter of the eighteenth century! 
the balance of power in India rested upon a kind of trian-J 
gular equipoise between the English, the Mahrattas, and| 
Mysore. If two of these powers quarrelled, the third became^ 
predominant for the time ; if two of them united, the third] 
was in jeopardy. This is what had happened in 1778,! 
when the alarm of war with JVance drove the Anglo-Indian} 
Government into precipitate measures that embroiled usj 
first with the Mahrattas and secondly with Mysore, andj 
consequently brought doum upon us the combined hostility' 
of both.’ Not the Mahrattas and the Mysore ruler alone 
had their grievances against the Ei^lish at this time, hut 
the Nizam also had his ; a formidable combination was 
soon formed at the instance of the Funa Darbar, and a 
triple alliance effected with the express object of the 
expulsion of the English from southern India. As already 
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stated, Haidar had his special grievance in the seizure by 
the English of the ITiench seaport of Iklah4. Haidar Ali 
had his own special reasons for keeping this port open : 
apart from the value he attached to a seaboard under his 
own control, Haidar All was particularly desirous that this 
particular port which, though it belonged to his friends, 
the French, he claimed to lie uitliin liis jurisdiction as 
the suzerain of these parts, should not be interfered with ; 
it w'as his chief means of communication with England’s 
enemies in tlie west, tlirough the portals of which he w'as 
in the habit of receiving reinforcements and military stores. 
Sir Alfred Lyall has said, ‘ Haidar Ah had long perceived 
that the weakness of India and the strength of England 
lay in the defenceless condition of the Indian seaboard. 
He had himself made strenuous exertions to orgam'zc a naval 
armament.’ When, therefore, the English took ilahe in 
1779, and, in addition, calmly marched a force acroM his 
territoi]? to occupy a certain district under their jurisdic- 
tion wluch was threatened by the Nizam, he decided tliat 
the time was ripe for an attack upon tli© British possessions 
in the south, All premonitory signs of coming danger had, 
says Sir Alfred Lyall, been treated at Madras with inatten- 
jtion and contempt : ‘ The departing Governor had recorded 
’in a farewell minute liis satisfaction at leaving the soutliern 
‘Presidency in perfect tranquillity ; yet a few montl\s later 
•Haidar Ali, whose preparations had long been notorious, 
•burst upon the low- country like a thunderstorm, and his 
’cavalry ravaged the ICarnatik up to the suburbs of Madras.’ 

Tlic war w'hich had thus commenced in the middle of 
1780 was to he protracted till 1784 ; but Haidar Ali was 
not destined to sec it through. Ono of thegreutest disasters 
that have ever befallen British arms in India took place 
during the earlier phase of the war. This was the cutting 
V up of a British force under Colonel Baillie, after one of the 
most gallant defences ever recorded in the annals of t!io 
Englisli in India. Tlic force had successfully repulsed an 
attack made by Tipu, when its further progress was 
delayed by the sudden rising of a river, on the banka of 
which it had to bivouac ; this gave time for the enemy 
to renew’ the attack, and for Haidar to bring up liis whole 
army against it. The roristance offered was so gallant 
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that Haidar was on the point of retiring in despair of over- 
coming it, when lie was d^fsuaded from doing so by Ins 
!Eb:enoh ally, M. de Daily. Tl^ English ammnnition then 
ran short, and Haidar pressed the attack. Colonel Baillie 
retired to an eminence and formed his troops into a square, 
that formation of British troops that has so often wrested 
victory out of apparent defeat, and repulsed the determined 
attach of the enemy no less than thirteen times, till a 
panic seized his sepoys and he was compelled to ask for 
quarter : his flag of truce w'as disregarded, and it was 
only due to the intercession of the gallant I^ench officers 
with Haidar that his force was not totally annihilated. 
Two thousand English trooffi became prisoners of war ; 
and among them David Baird, who afterwards as Sir 
David Baird made himself famous at the final capture of 
Seringapatam which caused tiie death of Tipu, and brought 
about the end of the long struggle for supremacy between 
the English and the Mysore usurpers. The remark recorded 
to have been made by Baird’s mother when she heard 
that the prisoners were chained together was : ‘ 1 pity 
the mon who is chained to our Davie.’ Haidar is said to 
have sat in state after the battle to distribute rewards for 
the production of prisoners, and he is also said $0 have 
commemorated his victory by a painting on the walls of 
one of his favourite garden houses, in a way that was not 
uncommon with him , as there was ever a grain of satiric 
humom' in his composition. But Haidar Ali had no longer 
the Madras Government done to deal with. There was 
a man now at the helm of State whose measure he had not 
taken. Warren Hastings was not a man to brook aggres- 
sion on any of the outlying posseBsions of the British in 
harsijg bi? si}€ffeedad iii 

detaching the Mahrattas and the Nizam from the coalition, 
he poured reinforcements into the Madras province, and 
what was still more important, sent a man to take supreme 
command who, though be was not so young as he had been, 
soon changed the aspect of affairs. Sir Eyre Coote suc« 
seeded in effectively cripplii^ Haidar Ah at the battle on 
Porto Novo, and again at Ami. Operations had then tc^ 
be suspended temporarily owing to the rainy season having 
commenced ; before they could be resumed, Haidar Ali 
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‘had passed avray ; be bad long suffered from cancer in 
'|bbe back, and be died in comp some sixteen miles to tlie 
north of Arcot, early in December, 1782. Before Ins death 
Haidar All is said to have realiied tbe real hopelessness 
of tho struggle he had entered on with the British, and bo 
is reported to have said to bis finance minister one day : 

I have committed a great error : I have purchased a 
jdraught of sendhi (an intomcating drink), at the price 
|of a lakli of pagodas. Between me and the English there 
[were grounds for mutual dissatisfaction, but no sufficient 
pause for unr. Tho defeat of many Baillies and Braith- 
svaites will not destroy them. I can ruin their resources 
^y land, but I cannot up the sea.’ It is said tliat after 
[liis death a message was found in the folds of his turban 
ifor his son Tipu, counselling him to come to terms ^riib 
‘the English before it was too late. 

It is not uitUout significance that one of Haidar’s cogno* 
mens should have beon * The lion and one of Tipu's 
‘Tlio Tiger’. The facts d natural history fail to boar 
out tho common belief that the lion among animals has 
more nobility in its nature than tho tiger : not oven tlm 
most cunning of the man-eating tigers, which it is often 
one of tho many beneficent functions of tho Englishman 
in India to clear the countryside of, could approach llio 
famous lions of Tsavo in cunning ferocity. Though this 
may bo so, and though the lion may not be the superior 
of the tiger in nature, the male lion with its magnificent 
head certainly presents a nobler appearance than does the 
tiger uith its long lithe body ; and after all, a noble appear- 
jance goes for somctliing, Tata'ng ll\c traditional view of 
Itbft lim, tlwyra wim mj. aptoasa la appd.bjJdaa aa 

(there was in Tipu’s : both may have boon and were 
iruthless in their methods, but there was an clement of 
nobiiity in tlie character of Haidar lliat was entirely 
yanting in that of his son ; and one reason for this perhaps 
lies in the fact tliat Haidar possessed the saving grace of 
humour. An illustration of Hus quality combined with 
that slucwdncss that was also one of liis marked cliarac- 
teristics may be given here : it became necessary for him 
at one period of his career to .select a .successor to tlic 
Mysore Raj to set up ns a puppet sovereign. The story 
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goes that he collected together all the youthful scions of 
the house, and then throwing a variety of playthings and 
ornaments before them, watched the result. One of the 
children, attracted by the ^tter of a jewelled daggerj 
seized it in one hand, and with the other grasped a lime,^ 
whereupon Haidar facetiously remarked, ‘ Ah ! there i^ 
a real Raja,’ and promptly ordered him to be instaUei- 
Haidar himself was a shrewd man of business, though he' 
could ncitlicr read nor write: few of the chiefs of liist 
time indeed could do so. Hr lieu of a signature theyi 
would adopt some fanciful device or seal to aiSx to papexsl 
requiring it. To this day, indeed, many of the chiefs of- 
what are known as the tributai^ Mahals of Orissa, use 
a similar form of attestation. One rvill be found using 
iSfte (feviCQ of a pcacocfr, unoiAer & tfgerls cfaw, a tiuref 
a conch shell, another a flower. The modern crests of 
many of the Indian chiefs are rehes of the old devices 
used by their ancestors, and the writer has received more 
than one letter with such devices as those mentioned, 
adopted vdth an appropi-iate motto as the family crest. 
Haidar’s methods of revenue collection were simple enough : 
he appointed a minister of finance, and Us instructions to 
him M’ere * Getmoney.,-neverjnind how,, but get money ’. 
A correspondent of The Times has ^ven a hummous 
account of his recent journey through Persia. At one 
place he came to, he relates how he found Persian soldiers 
who professed to be warding the village, but who had 
really deserted from 'i^bris : their officer had telephoned 
to Tabriz for instruotions, stating that Ids men demanded 
pay. The answer he received was : ‘ Are there not enough 
travellers on the road to satisfy the dexaands of the sm^ 
number of men you have with vou ? * The correspondentl 
humorously adds that when he heard of this ominous 
episode, he proceeded on his way without Lis baggage. 
This story serves to illustrate one of Haidar All’s methods. 
He paid ms troops only ten months’ pay instead of twelve, 
and the mounted troops were paid for twenty days of the 
month only, being expected to recoup themsdves by 
plunder. But Haidar’s meriiods were more business-like 
than those of the Persian officials mentioned : he kept 
a very careful tolly of all such plunder, and the troops 
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were only allowed to retain a share after Haidar had had 
a valuation made. That hia general methods, however, 
did not strike the people as anything out of the common, 
and tiiat they regarded them as only ordinary incidents 
in a day’s work cannot be better illustrated than by a 
story which was related to the witer many years ago by 
a relative who hod been at one time a civilian officer in 
a high position in southern India ; he had made a name 
for iiimself amongst the people of the countryside for his 
walks and talks nith them, as he aiterw’ards did in Africa, 
where lus name became a household word amongst the 
native cliiefs for lus prowess in sport and geniality. Such 
men will ever hear the ungamished truth, instead of being 
told only what the people they converse with tWnk they 
want to hear. He was one day conversing aith one of 
the many representatives of the old baronial families of 
that part of India on the subject of the respectiN^ merits 
of tho old and new regime. The old chief was asked by 
liim which he preferred. He pointed in the direction of 
an old fort and said, ‘ SaWb, the answer to your question 
lies there. I can remember the time when the revenue 
officials came down on us with their troops, ond if wo 
had not the where:^rithal to pay all their demands, we 
would retire nith our household gods behind the walls of 
our ancestral fort, and remain there tiU they had got what 
they wanted ofi our fields, retired to see if they could 
meet with better success elsewhere. We then left the 
shelter of the fort, and returned to our homes : we may 
have found our homesteads burnt, but our lands remained 
to us, and wo knew w'e W'cre free from disturbance for at 
least a year or two. How, if we are in arrears, an individual 
comes armed by the law with a piece of paper, and if wo 
cannot pay wo have no longer the friendly shelter of tlio 
ancestral fort to retire to, where ^vo can defy tho law. 
Our homesteads, it is true, will no longer bo burnt ; they 
may be left to us, but our ancestral lands will bo given 
to a stranger. Heed you ask, Salub, which we prefer ? ’ 
From such stories as these Sir Alfred Lyall doubtless ^cw 
his inspiration for his charming collection of Vtrees wriilcn 
in India. It is only fair to tlie Government of Inffia to 
add thot this conversation took place long before tho 
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beneficent legislation of recent that has for its special 
object the prerention, as miudi as po^ble, of the ahena>- 
ticRi of the lands, not ^csie d tbe oIi{ tenitocM onstocracy, 
bat of peasmt propiietors. Ssid^s methods for keeping 
his afficiols up to the mack \Teie ron^i and ready enou^l 
all neglect of duty was immsked ty the scourge, and in 
is recwded that his korbav « l^-lashed wMp, -was ill 
daily request, and few of his c^als seem to hare escapeq 
its infiiciicin. In the hts own son he certainly 
showed his faith in the good (dd saying, ‘ S^e the red 
and spoil the chil^ ’ ; he more than once made Tipu, 
even after he hed long passed childhood, fed its sting. 
Yet he succeeded in secimiv the ^ochment of many ofi 
his agents, and he never in rewarding good service! 
Uber%, a sure way in the East to secure such service. / 
Hi p^on Emdar Aii was a man of medium height with 
rather coarse features, aod a smooth face unlike tb great 
majority of Orientals, and especially tinEe the average 
Uuhammadu. He dways wore a brilliant scarlet turban, 
fiat at the top and iomense Wgth. His uniform was 
white sdan, mth boots of ydiov velvet, and a scarf of 
white silk ai'pond his waist. Just such a figure has the 
writer seen when some of tiie bamnai chi^ frmn the 
wilds of the southern provinces come in all their barbaric 
Bpkndour to head quarts for great ceiBrnomal occarions, 

' magnificently arrayed theoselves, and mounted on magni' 
ficentiy caparisoned State etejhaots with bells jangmg, 
mid trumpets preceding. Such were the prqgreases of 
Haidar Ah : indeed, on State oooaaons it is said his pro- 
cessions could only be surpaaed by those of the Great 
Mogul at the height of his pow«. He was a TOisatile 
genius in his way ; it is reemded cf him that ‘ he..could 
hear a letter jeai di(rtatqJa£.n t d( a 8 , uad jri &mBS^ theatrir 
oal,eshibilioji-all.at-oace’, witiiwt bang dUtraoted by 
any one of these oocupariocs. Qs biogra^er has said ^ 
him, ‘ In many respects he im a mtm who rose superiorl 
to his tames, especially in his ai^ulai fmthfulness to hia 
engagemente, and in the akai^tlvwudness of the policy 
he pursued towards the En^idi. He was the most for4 
midable liv^ the English had to contend against, and h^ 
had the sagacity to recognize k them bis most femdaby 
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opponents. His keenness to possess a navy showed that 
he realized that sea power was the secret of the strength 
of the British, and that the possession of supremacy at 
sea Avas the key to the possession of empire on land. 
Though he failed in one part of liis ambition, namely, the 
foundation of a great southorn empire, a failure largely 
due to the superior statecraft of ilie great Englishman, 
who at that time controlled the destinies of England in 
the East, he succeeded in one essential part of that ambi* 
tion, namely, in making himself supreme ruler of Mysore, 
and in leaving behind him in the memory of the people 
a great name, always mentioned Anth respect and Avith 
ndmiration for Ins prowess, and the success AA-itli wliioh 
he had made himself soverdgn of Mysore.* 

The ministers had been careful to keep the neAA'S of the 
death of Haidar from the army, and ms palanquin 'was 
carried Avith the army on its march westward, ns if he 
Avas still AAftb it. Meanwhile, they bad sent off express 
messengers to Tipu to inform him of the event. Tipu’s 
arrival m camp, and bis taking over the supremo command 
Avos tbo first Intimation the army received that Haidar 
All AA'as dead. Owing to the irresolution of the Madras 
Government at tiiis supreme crisis, combined Avitli the 
difficulty of finding a successor at the moment to the 
veteran general, Sir Eyre Cootc, Avbom ill health had com* 
polled to resign his command, any opportunity that the- 
British had had of bringing matters to a final issue passed 
CAvay for the time, and tho war continued. British forces 
sent by the Bombay GoA’ernmont Avere noAv operating in 
the regions to tho Avest of Mysore. • Jlongaloro liad been 
captured, and Bednur bad been surrendered by Tipu’s 
commandant, out of chagrin for lus treatment Ijy Tipu, 
whidi was so contTScry the irost that his father had 
alAvaj’s reposed in liira. He retired from the fort, taking 
AAitli liim all its immense treasure, and left it for the British 
to occupy. Tipu’s first object was to recover his authority 
in Malabar by the recapture of these tAA'o places : tliis ho 
eventually succeeded in effecting. General ^lattlicAA's aaws 
in command of the British forces operating in Malabar, 
and ho found himself compelled to surrender Bednur to 
Tipu, AA'ho had promised lum and lus troops a safe con* 
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duct to the coast. When Tlpu found the treasury empty, 
he was so infuriated that he placed the general and many 
of his officers and men in irons, and sent them off into 
durance vile to his capital, Seringapatam, where the general 
soon sucoumhed to the cruel and inhuman treatment lie 
received. There are two accounts as to how his death 
came about ; one states that he was compelled to eat 
poisoned food, the only alternative of a slow death by 
starvation ; the other ^at he was beaten to death by his 
guards with the butt ends of their muskets. AnyhoAv, b*s 
treatment showed the British the kind of enemy they now 
had to deal ndth, and the complete extermination of sucli 
a monster of cruelty as he wta to Bho^v himself to all who 
fell into bis hands, whether they were Indians or Europeans, 
became only a question of lime. It is only fair to him 
to say that it is generally agreed that there was a strain 
of insanity in his compoation ; this was exemplified by 
a remark he is credited with once mab'ng, that he would 
rather live two days as a tiger than two hundred years 
as a sheep. He adopted a tiger as liis device, and henco v 
doi'ived his cognomen, to which reference has already been 
mode. He also kept a cage of live tigers in front of his 
palace. In tliis, however, he was not singular, other Oriental 
rulers have done the same. On a visit that the writer 
paid to Rajputana some yearn ago, he saw such a cage at 
the head of the broad street that led to the palace ; history 
docs not record that they were ever let loose in times of 
an emeute, but doubtless they would have proved a valuable 
auxiliary in clearing the streets in such an emergency. 
Tipu’s attack on hlangalorc, the English commandant of 
which fort had eventually to surrender, having no otlicr 
nlternativo than the slow starvation of his force, was 
characterized by one of those acts of honourable courtesy 
on the part of his Erench allies that over characterized 
these gallant rivals of the English during these early 
struggles in India, and to wliich reference has been made 
in the tliird volume of tins scries of sketches. Tipu liad 
arranged for an assault, for the successful issue of whicl] 
lie relied on the French engineer officers with his force ; 
almost on the cve of tlic assault, news reached the camp 
that' pence hud been concluded in Europe between France 
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and England ; and tUo Frencli officers promptly wit-lidrcw 
their assistance. The Pence of Versailles had brought the 
Seven Years’ War to an end. It is recorded that that 
gallant French admiral, the Bailli de Suffren, when he 
lieard the nows, exclaimed, * God be praised for the Peace ! 
for it was clear that in India, though wo had the moans 
to impose the low, all would have been lost.’ A British 
force under Colonel FuUarton had been marching to the 
relief of hlangalorc, when nows reached the colonel that 
the Madras Government had opened negotiations with 
Tipn for the conclusion of peace. He was the more 
disappointed as he had been hoping to take advantage of 
rumoured disaffection in Tipu’s army, in order to attack 
him uith considerable chance of success. Tlie negotia- 
tions wore protracted, the hladras envoy being meanwhile 
subjected to much hunuliation by Tipu, hut they finally 
resulted in the signing of tho Treaty of Mangalore, in 
1784, under the terms of which Imth pames agreed mutually 
to restore all places seized during the war, and to sur* 
render aU prisoners. Many thousands of Tipu’s prisoners 
had succumbed to their '(me treatment, and he did not 
carry out in its entirety the terms regarding tho surrender 
of the survivors, still keeping some in his hands ns hostages, 
in new of future eventualities. Both he and the English 
recognized that no lasting peace was possible, and that it 
was only a hollow truce that had been effected ; and 
^vitllin less than six years a renewal of the stingglc had 
begun. 

Tipu soon began maldng lus preparations. Neither did 
the English neglect theirs. Lord CornwnlUs had now suc- 
ceeded to the reins of the supreme government with fuller 
nif iJina'fcv '^i.knni ’lins grwA •jircawessin- 'mth vif/ujx‘h, m f?i whJti 
a determination to cxeroiso that authority. It was no 
longer to be left to provincial governments to decide 
whether there should Iw war or not. Nor were they any 
longer to be allmvcd to prosecute such wars in their oum 
irresponsible manner, ^’hc affairs of Brjtisli India were 
henceforth to conducted from an fniperinl point of Wcw. 
Cornwallis at onco set about bringing liis army up to 
a war footing in preparation for the struggle. Tipu Iiad 
meanwhile been seeking alliances among European nations, 
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bull bis esrojs to forei^ eoirts had bad to content them- 
eelm mth ostentatiouB receptions, and what ^ Alfred 
Lyall has styled, uneubsteoty diplomatio amenities. 
Simllaily his negotiations with the Afghan king, &man 
Shah, ^ the M^attos, had resulted in nothing definite. 
Like Ills father Efaidar before him, !Gpu had hw dresms 
of naval power •, indeed, be is recorded to have formed 
a Navy Departeent : amon^t tiie aSowancea he was 
prepu^ to grant his ses'ca^ns was horse allowance; 
It is not added that he had ever heard of home znarineE. 
He fully recognized the valoe of a seaboard, and not 
content with hia practioa! commmid of the Malab» coaat, 
lue cQv<^ the poEseesifm d the important province of 
Travaocore, whi^ had bIbo been a kind of ‘ Naboth’s 
Fineyard ’ to his father. Its chief was in aliiance with 
the British. Towards tfae end 1789 D'pu made his 
first attempt on the mtesdty cd tiiat State. This proved 
disastrous ; he is said to have lost his shield and liis sword 
in this attack, and they weae taken in trium^ to the 
oajntal of Travancore. On braiisg d this unprovoked 
attack, Lord Cornwahis at coce sent orders to Madras 
that ’ a faithful ally was not to be overwhelmed by an 
insolent and crud.enemy'. Tipu sent an insinceie apology, 
alle^ng that lua tioc^ had been searching for fu& 
tives, and had acddoitally coine into coUisicHi with the 
army d TravKicore. Howeva-, he renevi’ed the attack, 
and Comwallis pro^tly dedwed war, having ^t taken 
the precaution to ^ot a ddentive and oSensive alliance 
with the Mahrattas and the Nisam. The astute Brahman, 
who controlled affairs at Puna. Nana Parnavis, was not 
over anziouB at any time to ally himself with the British, 
and he only did so on tins occasion in order to put a spoke 
in the wheel of the grert Mdiratta chieftain, Madhava 
Bao Scindia, who, he thought, was runnii^ things too 
mud ' on his own’, aa the s^g is, and who had mmsd 
offered Ms alliance, thou^ Lord Cornwallis had politely 
deeffned the offer. 'JTiou^ the afliaflce did not mafenaily 
affect the find issue, bcA tiu allies were able to be of 
materid astistance in keepog some of Tipu’s forces en- 
gaged in the north, whileContini^s armies were operating 
more to the south of Ms toritones, The campdgn lasted 
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rather more than a year : during the earlier portion of it 
Tipu showed superior strategy to uiat displayed hy General 
Medows, who had been first entrusted ^ith the command 
of the British army. He effectually frustrated the British 
moroments on more than one occasion by means of the 
excellence of his intelligence department, and by his oum 
rapid marches. His cavalry, like his father’s fine horse, 
were here, there, and everyu'here. Upon Lord Cornwallis 
assumit^ personal command, the campaign took on another 
aspect altogether. He soon penetrated to the interior of 
Mysore, and his first great success was the capture of 
Bangalore. Tipu mistook oim strategic movement that 
Cornwallis was compelled to make to the rear, in order 
to prevent his communications being cut, for a final retire* 
ment, and he is recorded to have fired a royal salute from 
his ramparts, and to have illuminated his capital in honour 
of the retirement. He was soon, however, to be undeceived. 
By February, 1792, Lord Cornwallis was encamped nitbin 
six miles of his capital. T3pu soon found himself in a 
tight place, and he sent envoys to the British camp to 
arrange the terms of a convention. The terms were severe, 
but Tipu was at first disposed to agree to them, but 
hesitated long before ho finally made up Us mind to accept 
tliem, and omy when ho was definitely informed that the 
negotiations would he broken off, and the siege pressed 
by the British, whoso forces were now in possession of the 
island in the immediate vicinity of tho fort, did ho finally 
decide that his best interests lay in signing tho Treaty, 
This is known as tho Treaty of Scringapatam. So far as 
tho actual Treaty was concerned, Tipu faithfully dis* 
charged liis obligotions to the British Government, but tho 
heavy burden lie laid upon lus cultivators, from whom lio 
extorted three times the amount of the indemnity ho was 
called upon to pay, greatly impoverished tho country: 
even his oam troops were not exempted from pajing their 
slmro of tho burden of taxation. Again ho recognized 
that another struggle was inevitable, and he exerted every 
nerve to strengthen lus capital, and to get alUcs in pre- 
paration for it. 

In the 5Iar(juess Wellesley, who had now bccomo 
Governor-General of India, Tipu found his mnlcli, 
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Amon^ tlie alDacces ihat bad Bought -was one 
mth Prenoh Republic, and he had sent a secret mis- 
siiKi across the In^ao Ocean to the Isle of Rcance to 
enlist the aid d the f^ch gom'nor in effecting such an 
alliance. ' When, therefore,' & Alfred has sdd, ' it 
became knom that iipu’e mbassy to the Isle of France 
had biou^t back n^ tnW an oSenmTe and defensYC 
affiance with the Ptmdi, “te the express purpose of 
expelling the Sritish ii&ta<m from bdla, but also some 
Frwoh officers and retsmtg for tbe Mysore army, the 
GovernoT-Geneia! concluded that he bad just grounds for 
hostile actimi.' A curious document is stated by the bio- 
grapher of Tipu to have heenfotmd at a later period in the 
palace d Seringapatam, lecordmg the proceedings of a 
Wy of ^nchmen ^ the c^tal who celebrated Qie 
recent establishment of ^ IWoh Republic by bolding a 
meeting, and greeting Hpu as ‘CStizen Tipu and plat- 
ing in me presence the tree of hherty snnnounted by the 
cap of e^lity. Ihe OoTonior-General sent off dispatches 
to the madras Gorernment requesting all posable prepara- 
tions to be msde in cm of ursx being tendered necmeiy . 
In the meantime he gave Hpu erery opportunity of 
coming to a frienffiy atraogomeDt with the British. A 
good mustration of Hpu’s ecsitemptnous attitude is re- 
corded by his biograpW. ^ bad himself seen one of 
the Govemar-GeneraTs letten to Tipn which had been 

E reserred in tbe family of one of his chief officers ; Tipu 
ad simply endorsed it in Peraao, ‘ Jawab na darad,’ wbicb 
translate means, ‘ There is no answer.' The war that 
ensued ended, as history has recorded, in the eaptme of 
Setingapatam, and in the dea& of Tipu. He ffied the 
death of a heyo ; the story has been thus told : ‘ Tipu had 
hastened to keach timu^ which General Baik and 
Ills stMuung party had enter^ to try to rally his troops, 
hut had to retreat before tiie British onset, deserted by- 
Ms follon’ers. He mounted Ms horse, and was making for 
tho gateway, when his fortiitt progress was hampered by 
fu^tires from among his own tro^ He was then wounded 
in the breast by a British sddler ; ho pushed on, henverer, 
but then found Mmself eadrwjl^ by a body of British 
troops. Ho \ras again wounded just as he approached the 
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gateway, and his lioree fell under him. Some of his atten- 
dants raised liim, and placed him in his palanquin under 
ah arch in the gateway. They implored him to make 
liimself kno^\^l to the English troops, from whose com- 
manders he would have received the attention due to his 
rank, but ho resolutely refused to comply nith the sug- 
gestion. Some European troops soon after entered the 
Ma oi tham attempted to remove his no]ily- 
jmvellcd sword-belt, when, wounded as he was, he made a 
cut at him and wounded liim in tlic knee. This so enraged 
the man that he levelled his musket at liim and shot liim 
in the head, causing instantaneous death.’ Wlion search 
was afterwards made fw him, Iiis body was found, being 
recognized by the talisman on his right arm. It was placed 
in his palanquin and emtveyed by the general’s orders to 
tlie palace for the night. Next day the body was placed 
in the tomb prepared for it in tlio mausoleum of Haidar All 
with, states his bio^apher, all tbc solemn lionours befitting 
a sovereign, and^ in accordance witli Oriental custom 
largesse was distributed to the poor after the ceremony. 
General Baird is recorded to have beliaved vith singular 
magnanimity towards tho conquered inliabitants of iJao 
city. There iras an entire absence of any vindictiveness 
for the sufferings lie had liimself endured when in prison 
there some years before. ILi allowed no bloodshed and 
no pillaging, and stationed guards over tlic houses of all tho 
principal chiefs. The natiwa! result of such generous con- 
duct followed : the chiefs readily submitted to their con- 
querors, It is recorded tliat among the treasures of tlio 
palace was a valuable library which contained many curious 
and interesting manuscripts. One precious Quran ivas sent 
to Windsor CasiJc to ho p)aeed hhrarj’ oi the "Sing 
of England. Tlic greater part of the librarj’was transferred 
to the new collcgcof Fort William, founded bythc Marquess 
Wello-sloy. Some of the books are stated to have belonged 
to tho Idngs of Bijapiir and Golconda. Tipu’s sons were 
sent to residojit ^’cUore, but after the mutiny tliat occurred 
tliero in 1807, they wore sent to Calcutta. One of the 
younger sons, Prince Ghnlam Maliomcd only died in 1877, 
after an lionourablc career in that city ns a Justice of tlic 
Peace. He was a man much respected for liis generous 
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hosjutiBlity and charity. Tipu’s principal officers all re- 
cdved handsome pensions, Mid th^ are said to have ex- 
pressed th«r full sppreoiarioD cd a generosity which was 
as welcome as it was unexpected. Sir W. W. Hunter lias 
smd : ‘ No event rince the battle of Eassey so greatlji 
impr^d the natives of Lidia as tlie capture of Seringa- 
psfcsm, ivhioh won for General Harris an eventual peeragel 
and for Wellesley an Irish marquessate,’ ! 

Perhaps the less said about the civil administration of 
Tipii Snltan the better. If his father had chastised his; 
subjects, his son iududed, with whips, the son chastised! 
them with scorpions. The department in which Tipu took; 
the greatest interest, next to tiiat dealing with ways and 
means, was the police department of bis administration. 
A writer who aigna himself ‘ Golden Horn ’ has written, in 
a recent number of Tk& SpecMo-, a letter bearing on ' The ^ 
situation at Constantinople’, and he has soid as follows:—'. 
‘ The Padishah could only woric with slaves and hatterors.; 
Graduallyall personal lib^ sod independence disappeared. 
A ffeat system of esplimage was created, wbei'eby each; 
trimng event in the daily life of every person of oonsequesce i 
was reported to the palace. Sjaes pervaded the hotels, the > 
tramcars, the restaurant^ the landing-stages, and everyth 
place of public resort.’ If tius was thestate of things und^-' 
the regime of the Sultan Turby until the Young Turks: 
appeared upon the scene, it was tim same, if not indeed far- 
worse, under the lAgime of Upa, allowing, of course, foi; 
the change of circumstances. Xipu himself assumed the: 
magniloquent title of Paeh'sh^; he never trusted any one;, 
his syst^ of e^ona^ was most complete : it was prac- 
tically the chi^ function, if not indeed the sole function,' 
his police bad to discharge. Spes were everywhere, and ' 
daily reports of what went mi were sent in to him. Men 
were not allow’ed even to vist tiu^ ntighbours to converse 
on any topic. With all his Tipu Sultan had a zeal for 

Islam, wlucb his co-iehgionists crnisider was tlidr sufficient 
condonation, and on acemmt of which they long held his 
memory in reverence in soatimra India. He is said on one . 
occasion to have issued an edict mitirely prohibiting the; 
sale of intoxicating drinks throughout his dominions, 
allcaving their use omy to tite Prench soldiers in his service. 
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On another occasion he issued a remarkable prodnination, 
in which he called upon aU true believers ‘ to extract the 
cotton of ne^gence from the oats of their understanding, 
and to take belter in his donumons, where their lives, their 
honour, and their property would remain under the pro- 
tection of God.* To Englidimen the fact that he died the 
death of a hero Mill fcam his best Apologia. Sir Alfred 
Lyah has well said; * It may be truly said that the stars in 
their courses fought against Tipu — a fierce, fanatic, and 
ignorant Muliammadan, who was nevertheless sufficiently 
endowed with some of the sterner qualities required for 
'Asiatic rulcrship to have made for lumself a name among 
the Indian princes of his time. But he had no pohtical 
ability of the liighcr sort ; sUll less had he any touch of 
Jihat instinct which has occasionally warned the ablest and 
strongest Asiatic cliicfs to avoid colhsion vith Europeans. 
,Ho was swept away by a flood that was overwhelming far 
creator States than Mysore, that had taken its rise in a 
mstant part of the world, out o! events beyond his com- 
prehension, and totally bcy<md liis control, and that was 
now running full in tlio channel wliich earned the English, 
by a natural determination of converging consequences, to 
eupremo ascendancy in India.* 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SnCH BARRIER BETWEEN OUR GROTOG 
EMPIRE AND CENTRAL ASIA 

SiiiOH, 1780-1S39 

Tbe autlior of that exceDcnt manual, British Domimn 
in hdia, Sir Alfred LyoU, has thus uiitten of the rise 
of the great Sikh people : ‘ Under this new Hindu federa- 
tion, much more dosely knit toother by ties of race and 
common foitli than the Mdirattae, the people became 
animated by a mai'tial spirit and a fiery cnthuEiasm such 
as the Hindus had not hitherto displayed. Tiie history of 
the Sikhs illustrates a phenomenoD well known in Ada, 
where an insurrectionary movement is always partioularl^V 
dangerous ii it takes a Tdi^ons oomplesicm, and where 
fanaticism may endure imd accumulate under a spititnal 
leader until it ^lodcs Id tho world of politics with the 
force of dynamite. The martyrdom of their first prophet 
and their persecution by the Idor Mogul emperors Asd 
engendered in these hardy peasants a fierce hatred of 
Islam.' They had been i^nessed and broken by the 
Afghan armies of Alimod 8hah, but as Ms grasp on the 
Punjab relaxed, their combioatiOQ became closer and more 
vigorous, until by 1786 dm Sikhs had mastered the whole 
country betu'een the Jlulam mid the Sutlej rivers in the 
centre of tlie Punjab, were threatening tlie Muhammadan 
princes about Delhi, and had made pliaging excursions 
eastward across tbe Gon^ into Rohil-Miand.’ For some 
time, and untdl the rise to power of Rmijit Singh, the 
Sikhs consisted of s number oonfederaoies, more or less 
loosely bound together, cock rul^ by its own chief. It 
^ femjit Sing h-vho-united tlie great majority of them, 
into ‘ <me coSeomaoy under. iumseU -as king, m was theK 
founder of the Sikh kingd(M. He rose to eminence, like sol 
■•mEEny'bker^heftilu"riMC#.‘{u.‘Bii'ed'iy'sge : *'fltfT?aB‘okij’ 
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twenty wlicn lie became Governor of Lahore. The history 
of the transformation of the Siklis from a purely religious 
sect into a great military confederation wli always bo 
identified wth tlie name of Ranjit Singh, who, if ho did 
not originate the movement, at any rate brought about 
its consummation. 

By origin the Sikhs were mainly tliose hardy cultivator 
of Central In^a i^lio arc known as Jats. Their two main 
• di\isions were the Manjha, and the Malwa Siklis. The 
former oocupied the middle tm'ritory lying between the 
Beas and the Ravi known generally as the Bari Doab, 
and centred cliicfiy round the two cities of Lahore and 
Amritsar. Their leaders rose to the position of great 
barons bolding their lands by the sword. Their oppor* 
tunity had come wliilc tlic Mo^ emperors were occupied 
with the Afghan invasions, and especially during that 
period of anarchy that setinafterthe great battle of Pauipat 
in 1761. The ancestors of the Slahva Siklis wore also 
Hindu peasants of Jat or Rajput origin, who had emigrated 
from Jaisulmir in Rajputana about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Tlicy had settled down as peaceful 
subjects of the hlogul omptu-ors. Thoir chief men held 
tlio position of mdguzars or collectors of revenue on 
bolialf of the emperor, and they regularly paid revenue 
to tho Moguls, They also had had their opportunity 
gradually to carve out principalities for themselves during 
the gradual break up of the Blogul empire from tho early 
part of the eighteenth century onwards, and great houses 
gradually arose winch extorted titles from tho emperors 
of Dcllii. The cliicf representative at this time of these 
Blalwa Siklis is tho great house of Patiala. They never 
carao uidier^iie nlio x5i*iirc‘Sbhi\TrdiTimiju,^irQu^ihrc dtten 
tried to absorb them ; to avoid tiiis they sought and 
obtained British protection, and liave ahvays been noted 
for their stanch loyalty to the connexion. 

But what especially liclpcd in -transforming men from 
peaceful and industrious agriculturists and colonists into 
such hardy warriors os the Sikhs eventually became, was 
,the persecution that they underwent, which started under 
•the Emperor Aurangzib, but was especially violent 
under one of liis succcs.'^, Fanikiisiyar, early in tlic 
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eighteentli century. HistMy hns recorded how the great 
SiM leader, Banda, the notary successor of the tenth 
Gui'u, Govind Singh, was carried about the country by 
his l\Iuhammadan captors in an iron cage, dressed in 
imperial purple robes with scarlet turban and cloth of 
gold, a spectacle to gods and men. But worse was to 
follow : his son was captured : Ids heart torn out before 
his father’s eyes, and thrown into his face ; and lie 
was Idmself then torn to picc^ uith red-hot pincers, and 
his foUowors esiterminatcd m if tliey TS’ere so many nild 
animals. No wonder that the old prorerb, ‘ The blood ■ 
of the martyrs was tho seed of the Church,’ was fully', 
exemplified in the case of the Siklis. From their persecu- 
tion they rose stronger than ever. No wonder, too, that 
for years theBikhs were ^stinguished for .their .undying 
hatred of. Islam, a term whicli,* thougli in its origin expres- 
BiTe of peace, more often in those times wore a militant 
aspect, being generally identified with war to the death 
a^inst all unbelievers. The only alternatives that the; 
militant Muhammadan ever ofifers are the Bword or con-' 
version. 

The expression Sikh .in its etymological origin means 
a disoiple or learner ; and this points to tho fact that 
a creed and not a race or nationality is denoted by it. 
Herein there is a contrast between the Sikh and the Hindu 
proper : the difieience may be thus expressed ; a Hindu 
18 born not made, a Sikh is made not born : an initiatory 
rite, which may be called baptism, is necessary before 
a man is entitled to be called a Sikh. The founder of the, 
Sikh religion was Nanak Baba, who lived from the closej 
of the fifteenth century rill well on into the sixteenth 
horn in 1469, he died in 15^. He was a pious Hindu' 
reformer, and has been styled a Hindu Martin Luther.i 
His home was in the imme^ate neighbourhood of Lahore. 
The tenets of a celebrated Yaishnava teacher, a disciple 
of Bamanand, and hims^ the founder of a sect, named 
^bir, are said to have bad.a great influence upon Nanak. 
A ourlouB tradition centres round the name of !^bir. 
He is said to have been origiimlly a Muhammadan weaver, 
who afterwards embraced the tenets of Hinduism. An 
anecdote told of him seems to point to there being some 
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truth in the story. It is related in a Hindi Avork that 
contains biographies of great Hindu reformers, styled the 
Bhakta-Mala, or Garlard of Hit Baitlijul. Both Hindus 
and Sluhanimndans are "Baid to have claimed the body of 
Kabir upon his death, the Hindus for its cremation, the 
Sluhammadans for its burial. A dispute had arisen, wlien 
suddenly' Kabir himself appeared, and ordered the dis- 
putants to look under the sheet that covered his terrestrial 
body : ho then disappeared again as suddenly as he had 
appeared. On obeying his orders tlie disputants found 
only some beautiful flowers whore the body had been : 
one-half of these were given to the Hindus to burn at 
their holy city, Benares : the other half were given to the 
Muhammadans, who buried thorn wth great pomp and 
ceremony. A monastcej' in his honour still exists at 
Puri, and all pilgrims from Upper India to tliis day are 
entitled to receivo a spoonful of rice-water from tlie priest 
in charge. He gives Ws name to a sect knou'n as the 
Kabir-Pantliis, many of whom are to be found in parts 
of the Central Provinces. The three main principles undor- 
? lying the tcaciiing of Nanak woro the abolition of caste, 
' the unity of the Godhead, and the obligation of purity. 
The canon o! scripture recognized by aU SiWis rccwved 
its name from him ; it is styled Granth, which otjono- 
iogicaily means ‘ Tiic Volume ’ : and in this respect it 
bears in its title only an analogy to the Christian Bible. 
In its original form it was a paraphrase of lus ^Tilings. 
His followers were known as Sikhs, or cUsciplcs. As •vrilh 
60 many men who have afterwards become distinguished, 
various anecdotes have been told of Nanak’s early life 
and of his divine mission. By caste ho was a Kliattri, or 
member of the great wxter ensto, and by occupation 
a village accountant, whose business it would be to record 
tlie riglits of riUagers to (heir Adds and lands in tlic 
register maintained for that purpose. Like the great 
Buddha ns soon ns he received his divine commission, ho 
abandoned his family. He had dreamt that he iiad been 
carried up into llic seventh heaven, and had there received 
t!ic gift of prophecy, with a commission os preacher. He 
at once assumed the rimplc dress of an ascetic, and com- 
menced his wanderings prcadiing the new faith. Ho -is 
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said to have been t!e<;dT6d.in.^ence.b; tbe Jlmperor 
Sabitr on one of Ins T7B2^«^^p,'stic[ 'wae accorded a very 
Idodly n^loome, as nugbt Iuto been expected tm tbet 
bear^ and genial niffinut^. He eventually returned to 
bis family, and died peac^ulty in bis old borne, Such 
wandering saints are stall to be met with tbrougbont tiie 
length mm breadth of India; oodtoe writer hasenoountered 
such on the slopes of the Bnnalayss, <ai the summits of 
the Blue Mountmns aonthon hdia, and in the great 
central pl^. Seated at street cmners in the samed 
dty of Benares are to this day to be seen venerable figures 
wrapped in silent meditation, whose history, if read, would 
rev^ many a strange career. Some of them may have 
been men who in their prime kd w active and strenuous life 
enough, but who had been toroughout that life 

by the meditative and cont^Iative life of the ascetic, 
and who, as soon as release from toe oares and anseties 
of public life had come to them, had hastened to adopt 
it in their own peramu, thus peasng through the several 
utages of b( 7 bood, atudenthood, and household pro* 
prietorsliip to the final stage <S ]^'losopliic and devout 
asceticism, and thereby pitttiim toe crown on an ideal 
ffindn existence, saoh os ia dep^ in the pages d their 
ancient and revered scriptures. 

Another spiritual leader, or Guru, as he would he crdled, 
who U) held m high estim^ra among the Sikhs, is Arjun, 
who in actual order ranks as the fifto Guru. He lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth oentmy, and ia especially 
noted asjb.compjlei ^ tiie cdkction of sacred bo<^ 
kno\m as toe Adl-Granth, 'itoicb may be translated, ' The 
volunm US it was from the b^iiuung.’ It included toe 
writings Nanelr, and extracts from works of popular 
saints aiul poets, and espedaHy from those of Jayadeva, 
the author of the widdy-iead (%a Oodnda, or Song 
of toe Divine Herdsman, \too is recorded to have 
lived in the thirteenth n^im. Arjun appears to have 
been anxicnu to do for ti» Iraijahi dialect what later 
Beng^ writers did for tiuar dialeot, to raise it into a 
language. more statdy than toe ample coUoqui^ idiom, 
with the object of creating a loogna^ that might be used 
by all the Hindl-speeldug racee m Hindustan proper. 

OSWEUiIT 5 
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Just us the Bengali wrifere drew largely from Sanskrit 
sources to enrich the commoa oolloqulal SenguU, so Arjun 
incorporated many old Hindi forms and words. Arjun 
tUd not confine hia uttention to purely Hindu literature, 
but drew inspiration even from a Sluhammadan poet, 
the Sufi, Shaik Earid ; amongst other sources also that he 
drew from were the uTitings 5 Kabir, and of the hlahratta 
poets of the Deccan, Namdeva, and Trilochan. 

It was to bo left to the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, a con- 
temporary of the Emperor Aurangzib, to effect a great 
change in the character of the SilA system. He gave it 
,the impetus that caused it finally to set in the direction of 
'militarism. His teachings were especially directed towards 
the creation of a great military nation, whoso united forces 
were to be hurled against the Muhavnmadan rulers of 
India. Govind himscu was one who had experienced, if 
not in his omi person, at any rate in that of those nearest 
and dearest to liim, his oum father, and his only two 
surviving sons, tlie bitterness of ^rsccutlon at the liands 
of the rclcDtlesa foes of the early Sikli leaders, the followers 
of Islam. Eis father Imd been tortured to death, and liis 
sons buried olive. Govind was only fifteen years of ago 
wlicn lus father was thus treated: his murder made 
a lastii^ impression, on his mind, and he deternuned to 
avenge the deed when ho himself grew to man’s estate. 
He ned to the hills and prepared for his future mission 
as the avenger by completing his education, which on its 
literary side included tho study of Hindi, Rersian, and 
even Sanskrit : on its phyacal side ho practised himself 
in all feats of strength and sKU both in sport and in arms. 
He may have liad the example of tlio great Maliratta 
captain, Sivaji, before liim in the physical part of his 
trniiung. Sivaji has had many imitators : it is not bo 
long ago that a secret society was unearthed at the head 
quarters of the Braliman hierarchy in India, having for 
its object the training of Kahratta youth, not only in 
feats of strength but of arms. Similar movements have 
not been unknown in these latter days In other parts of 
India, having for their object something more sinister 
than tho mere training of youth in manly exercises. The 
great movement, known as tlie Boxer movement, that 
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stiired Chiaa to ita de^tha oot many yesis {KGce, Wi 
a SOTROTpbftt fflimW object. very name is derived 
itoQi oiift special feat\iie rf Ibe teaiKM impacted. But 
tkete righteousness in tha cwiec of Gmvind : he had to 
combat persecurion and introUraocev ■which were the key- 
notes ot the pohey (A the later Mcguli in thear attitude 
■towKds the nw Very different has been the 

attitude o{ the Britiah suocessora o{ the M(^la towards 
the rdimons, whether old or new, of the peoples of India. 
Symp&^y and ^deration have been ite ^stinguislnng 
tcaite, and no cause that haa for ite oveythtow a (Soveyn* 
meet actuated by such prinmplea ecn by any atretoh of 
im^nation be described aa a ri^teous cause. 

Having completed that period of probatior and pro- 
■paration euch as. all monoetB have passed throng 
at some period in their cateara, Govind inaugurated ms 
Toission by a solemn ftowifee to tbit goddess, who, in her 
more sltdeter aspect is known u the dread goddess Kali, 
hut in her more ^actous aspect as the benign Hurgs. Ee 
then revived the undent rite d baptism. Tl)e ceremony 
was a i^uatnt one augax-candy being dissolved in puie 
awter, the solution ■waa stirred with a dagger *. certain 
verses were ledted and the new diedple drank a portion, 
the isflt being sprinkled on bis i»ad and bo^ : tlw sbemt, 
‘Wah,l GmujI KA KhMea, vict^ to the MSlsa d the;’ 
Guru’ was then raised. The origin of the term SMlaa 
has been vsnonsly pvea. Some ti^e it to mean, one’s 
own property, and apply it to the Sikh confederation as 
the special creation ^ the fjktrn ; others see in it the 
Feisian Hbfiliaa, pure or genuine, mid apply it to the 
central authority ; and yet another interpretation is that 
it stands for l^ulftsa, and means the free, <x liberated 
ones, with special reierenoe to tils {reedom d the SiMuf 
from tbc rhackies d caste. ’^Vhatgver be the derivation, 
the great militefy cmrfedecation of the ^khs beceme 
henceforth known afl the 'KhJka, and ita spirit waa breathed 
into it by the new teaching of Govind. Govind’s teaching 
had fra; its main bbj^ tiie separation d the 8ikhs as 
& distinct body from, the tar^ of ^duism, the object 
bring conc^tratimi of power and the oieation. aspeciaSy 
formidable •weapon agaii»b the Mwers d Mam. Speri^ 
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injunctions Trere given m'th regard to the abolition of caslc, 
and specific rules of conduct were laid down in regard to 
dress, food, and worship : sraohing and female infanticide 
were prohibited. Tlic religion of the Sikhs, whether as 
taught by Nnnal; or by Govind, was of an eminently 
practical character : it regarded the position of the house- 
holder, as the head of his family and engaged in the doily 
business of life, as the m<^ honourable of all lives : and 
it attached no special virtue, as did orthodox: Hinduism, 
to the ascetic life as such. A writer has well said of it : 

* It is a religion possessing a noble ideal, and a practical 
and social meaning wliich place it very high among tlio 
philosopliical religions of the world.* 

If Govind was the pioneer in the movement that gave 
a military organization to the Sikh confederacies, uniting 
them for miUtary purposes into the Kltulsa, it was the 
great llaharaja, Ranjit Singh, who made of them that 
formidable fighting maeliino whicli they afterwords became, 
and who founded the Sikh kingdom, which was destined 
to try conclusions with the British. But the kingdom 
wliich ho created fell almost as suddenly as it had risen 
under his immediate successors. Upon bis death in 1839, 
(he country became distracted with quarrels and struggles 
for supremacy, until at length the Sikh army obtained 
the mastery, and provoked the British to a war, wliich 
tlicir own policy eventually made a war d OHimnee : and 
witliin ten years of their late ruler’s death tlieir countiy 
had become an integral part of the Britisli Indian Empire. 
By their splendid loyalty during the strain of the great 
crisis of 1857, the Sikhs showed that they acknowledged 
' the justice of the annexation of the Punjab. They have 
-smee 'uecn 'incurpuntreh hrivo ‘tnc "lirtiiiii nilliiary sy^iem, 
and arc second to none in the British Army in courage 
and devotion to duty. A conspicuous c.vampIo of (]>is 
was seen during the frontier wars of 1897, wlicn, at (lie 
fort of Sarnglicri, the whole garrison died to a man in its 
defence against overwhclnung numliers of the enemy. 
A handsome memorial to thw gallant memory lias been 
erected in their sacred cit}’, Amritsar, the Pool of Immor- 
tality, witli one of their inspiring mottoes fittingly inscribed 
upon it, wliich was also the British sailormau’s prompt 
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answer to tho famous signal of England’s gi'catcsb admiral, 
toiyftr, liamesha taiyai, ‘ Ready, eyo, Beady.* The actual 
proportion of Sikhs to the rest the population of the 
Punjab, it may here bo noted, is small. Out of a total 
popula^on of over t^renty millions, less than two millions 
ore Sikhs. 

Govind Singh died in 1708, a year after tho death of 
the Emperor Aurangzib. By that time the organization of 
tho Sikhs os a military potcer was practically complete. 
The mogul empire had reached its height under Aurangzib, 
and it was against this empire, whose resources and power 
may bo judged of by the fact that its revenue amounted at 
ono time to over eighty millions sterling, that the Siklis 
made their determined stand, possessed as has been well 
said, of only their faith, their swords, and their courage. 
Aurangzib, by his policy of intolerance, had succeeded 
before his death in alienating every Hindu State, and in 
tlic general alarm and distrust thus cugcudcrcd amongst his 
subject Hindu populations the Sikhs found their oppor- 
tunity. His poTsccutions and thoso of his immeaiato 
successors infused frcsli spirit into tlicse hardy warriors, 
and tlicir numbers and pou*cr rapidly increased under the 
stress of the cruel circumstsmcM of their age. From tins 
time onwards tlioy foimcd themselves into a number of 
confederacies, or Slisls, as Ihoy have beeu called, under 
guerrilla diicfs. Eacli cd these confederacies claimed 
independence, their loading nrinciplcs being the watchwords 
adopted by all great ropubIi<», Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality : and tlicir records show them figliting amongst 
themselves almost as much as with the Muhammadans 
at this early period in thdi history : only in presence of 
a common foo would they unite and place themselves 
under some one of tlicir number w'ho might happen at tho 
time .to the .moat ^novoitful. .Gradualiy. how:cvo?. ^cat 
houses arose, and the lesser ohiefs placed themselves for 
purposes of mutual protection under the greater ohiefs, 

& their horses and tiiclr weapons at the service of 
ief, when required i thus, a species of feudal system 
arose, under which lands were held as a condition of military 
service. Leadersliip would often be recognized where 
exceptional skill or courage in feats of sport or of arms 
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was displayed by any one. The robber element was strong 
among the Sikiis of these early days, and there was not 
^’anting a resemblance between tlio Sildi oliioftains, and 
the Scottish border chieftains of early Scottish liistory. 
There was very little resemblance between-thom and the 
great freobooting tribes of Firmans, and Dakaits ; their 
exploits wore not •nitliout an element of cliivalry and 
romance, and tlierc was an absence of that outrage and 
cruelty that characterized tiio operations of the Pindaris. 
Tiio Sikh chieftains as often as not had some distinguishing 
cognomen : thus such deagnations as ‘ Tlic five hundred 
one pven to a man for lus prowess in battle, and ‘ Tlio 
spotless one given to anothor for liis fine diameter, noro 
not uncommon among them. Tlio year 1761 was the 
turning-point in Sikh history. It witnessed (he first stand 
made by tho Khulsa against a regular army : it is true 
the Sikhs wore defeated, but they liad gained that all- 
important requisite for future success, confidence in them- 
selves and their cause. Tlic conquest of tho tract of 
country known as Sirlund,wliich lies to tho soutli-cast of 
Lahore, cave them a much-needed status. Tlie number 
of confcdoracios was twelve, and their names aro still to 
be found in tho titles of many of the great Sikli families 
to this day. One distinguishing feature among the Sikhs 
was the honourable place assigned to their women, and 
the history of one of tlicsc confederacies, tho-Ivanheyas, 
illustrates tlic immense influence whicli Sikh women wielded : 
it was a result of the liberal teaching of their great gurus, 
Nanak and Govind. It was into this confederacy that 
Rnnjit Singh afterwards married. 

/ The founder of the family to which Ranjit Singh belonged 
imd been n bold and successful roblicr chieftain. It is 
recorded that he and his famous piebald marc, I)csi, the 
country-bred, were known and feared throughout the whole 
countryside. Men marry early in the East, and Sardar 
Malmn Singh of tho Suknr (^nkin confederacy married 
into the celebrated Jhind family and became the father 
of Ranjit iSingh at the ngc of fifteen. In those days of 
adventure and enterprise it was no uncommon thing for 
a boy to make acquaintance with war’s alarms at a tender 
age, and Ranjit Singh was no exception to the rule. Ho 
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was vBiy nearly killed m ate (f &e nmy battles d tbe 
titae at me a:ge of ten ; a Hohammadan chia had succeeded 
in climbing on to the d^hant on wbiob the youthful 
Banjit Sb^ was mounted, and was only cut down just 
in t^. Thus his waiU^ imtumts were early aionsed. 

' At the age of sixteen he.ddan))iii^ to tbiw off tlie tutela^ 
lieJiad.hitherto -been subjected to by his mother, and 1 ^ 
stall more famous mother-in-law, who were both in their 
way mighty Amazons. ^dratsphismotherinafartresB 
where she temmned for the rest d her life. Behadmm^ 
difficulty, however, m'dispo&ng d his masterful mothe> 
in>law. ^e had, it is kue, otcoiin^d his taste for dghting, 
and 80 far as fighting was a necessity in that stauous 
age,heowedheraoonsideraUedebt : bdi in other direcMona 
her influence had been disthictJy bad. ^ dm had been 
to weaken the character sad ^ hedth d the young prince 
so ^ to render him evatuaHy unfit fn ro^g, so that 
sliemightkeepthepowarmherownhanda. ThewritorbaB 
seen many insmces wiiere disastiouB results have f oUou'ed 
from the exercise of eudi evil infinences cm the bodies and 
minds d young princes cm the ^ d members d aiamily 
who have interested motives in thu weakening the character 
of the heir. It may he done In a variety du'ays which it 
is unnecessary to detail here, Irat one specially bad case 
came under his obserrattcmndicse the insidious use d bhangi 
a preparation d hemp, in food, earned over a considerable 
pmiod, had effeotnally weakened the mind and character 
of a young prince. At the same time the writer has knoirn 
anoblter young prince who pooessed sufficient force of 
character to ma^r fate, ios^ d beisg mastered by it. 
Sut it demands the possessiai d an ezoeptionally strong 
personality to overcome these malign influences wli^ they 
do exist, they undoubted^ do, but, d course, by no 
means eeneially. early shon-ed that he 

possessed the cWaoter reqniied to counteract them, and 
it was not long before he encceeded in shutting up the 
DHBtenti’ ik^ ihir awrifer-iir-dtw; dr w wihflw dw 

eventually cbed. 

Banjit Singh’s great (^pcutornty came dnriug one d 
the campdgns d the Af^iui king, Zaman Shdi. The 
Afghans still claimed suzcniii^ over the Punjab, but they 
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were no longer its mastere, and they made incursions 
p^eriodically mth the view of restoring their influence. 
The name of this Afghan monarch was long held in dread 
throughout India, and even the British feared an incuraon 
into their southern province of the Afghan armies ; they 
knew that their great enemy in the south, Tipu Sultan, 
was continually intriguing \rith Zaman Shah to come to 
his assistance and help him in his cherished design of 
‘ dri'ring the accursed infidels into the sea ’ whence they 
had come. At the very time, indeed, when Ranjit Singh 
was commencing his military career at the ago of sixteen, 
Zaman Sliah had received a pressing invitation from Tipu 
to invade India, and in 1797 ho was indeed marching througli 
the Punjab, to the meat alarm of the British Government in 
India. Sir Alfred Lyall has shown what good reason the 
British had to dread an incursion of the ^ghans at that 
time ; he has said : * The whole of North In(fia was stirred 
by his coming, the Muhammadans wore preparing to join 
lus standard, the Oudh ruler U'as incapaWe of making 
any effective resistance, and if the Afghan monarch had 
pushed on to Delhi there would have been an outbreak 
of anarchy and perilous confusion. Such a formidable 
diversion would undoubtedly havo dra^vn northward every 
available English regiment for the protection of the Bengal 
frontier ; but in 1798 Shah Zaman was obliged to return 
hurriedly to guard Ms omi western provinces from the 
Persians.* It was in the course of tlus retreat that Ranjit 
Singh first attracted the attention of tho Afghan monarch, 
and performed that feat that laid tho foundation of liis 
military supremacy. Tlio slwy has been thus told ; ‘TJio 
Wghnn king, Zaman Shah, bad lost some guns when 
crossing the Jliilam in flow! : he promised tho city and 
district of Lahore, together with tho ritlo of Raja, to Ran- 
jit Singh if he would recover them and send Dicm to him. 
Ranjit Singh recovered the guns, and assumed the title 
of Raja.’ Lahore was at the time in the possession of two 
'Sikh Sardars, wlio had themselves captured it from the 
Afghans by a stratagem, making their entry into the 
.jdaco one dark lugljt means of a drain, and capturing 
tiio dcpuly*govcrnor, whom they found quietly enjoying 
himself at a nautch party, Ranjit Singh succeeded in 
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maVing iuQself master of Hbt ^e. Not long afterwards 
he ako succeeded in gaimagpossesaon of Amritsar. There 

was a celehrated gun'in &e cify kiown as the ZM>z§mins 

S , which had belong to Ra^ Bingh's gi^dfather : he 
asked the Sikh Sardar, who l^d Amriteu, to hand it 
orer tohim: the Sardar h^ rinsed, with the result that 
he was attacked by RmijitSt^ai^ lost Amritsar. Eai^it 
Singh now had adruitage d haring injus.possessioit 
hotrthe.8ikh.capitalfi,X|^%pohM ai^Amiitear, 

Singles rise to ja-ominence eyschronked with 
the amral in Iniha of tiie great Biirish pro-cmiBuI, the 
Marquess Weflesley, and it was not without its bearing upon 
the fortunes of the &itish that he should hare been thus 
engaged in earring cut a dominion fc? himself in that 
State that was conriguoos to the passes horn ^ch the 

r t maders had come into India from the north-west. 

Alfred Lyall has described flie efieot on the political 
situation in Ma of the rise of the Sikh nationaHty in 
Upper India. He has said: ‘Thenceforward the Sij(l)B 
were not only able to hdd tite hiie of the Indus river 
against fresh iuTadem, they ^ out off the..obBpnels 
d.Bupply between Ce^ Aaa and the Muhammad 
powers to the south d tiie Satfej, who were, moreorer, k^t 
m constant alarm liy this actiTB^ aggressive community 
on their northern frcmtier. The effect was to maintain 
among the %hting powere in nvtiiern Bidia an equilibrium 
tbt was of fiiraal advanti^ to tiie English by pteserring 
their north-west frontier umnolesfed during the last 
quarter of the dghteenth eentury, a critical period when 
were folly occupied with Mysore and the western 
Mahrattas.’ Had not Banjit Sngh eaoceeded in creating : 
a strong Sikh kingdom in tiie Punjab, whioh formed a.:' 
barrier gainst incturions fccm great centres of Muham- '• 

madan aggrassicai, the task that the Marquess Wellesley ‘ 
had set himself to, of comnlidatiog the British possessions, 
n^ht have been rendered fsr harder than it actuallv was. 

the Sikh monarch was consoUdating his pow^, the 
British were also consolidatiDg thdis, and their consolida- 
tion had one effect, whicb oow not ham been ^together 
palatable to him. By the tiiae it was completed the thin 
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red lino had reached and alsorbed Delhi and formed an 
impenetrable barrier against bis ovu further advance south- 
wards. He seems to have had a prescience that it would 
not remain even there long : he is said to have remarked 
one day : ‘The-uiiole.of J^dustan.wilLsoon be red.’ 

After a preliminary trial of strength vith the British, 
the Sikh cliieftains to the south of the Sutlej had first 
made a Treaty mth Eanjit Singh, who was exceedingly 
anxious to draw them within his own sovereignty. When 
he sliowcd his hand too plainly, and they realized that he 
would never rest content till ho had absorbed their terri- 
tories into Iris oum, they decided to throw in their lot vilh 
tlm British: and they petitioned the British that they 
might bo allowed to come under their protection. Tlio 
British Ijcsitatcd for some time before eventually according 
a favourable answer to their petition : they were unwilling 
to embroil themselves with the Sildi hlaharajn. Tlicro 
••'were fears at tlie time of French designs upon India, and 
it was thought that Ranjit Singli might cell in the ossist- 
ance of tlic French. Only when those fears wore finally 
dispelled, did thw agree to tlio wishes of the Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs. By the Treaty made with Ranjit Singh in 1809, 
in which Metcalfe took so prominent a part, tiio Maharaja 
renounced all claims to the Sikli territories that lay south 
of tlic Sutlej. Tlius a barrier was set up finally against 
any further progress south of the Sikh Maharaja. Ranjit 
Singh liad taken long to come to the decision he eventually 
tame to, and it was only tlio paticnco and firmness of llio 
3 ‘oung Englisli envoy, in whom ho recognized the em- 
bocUment of those great qualities, tlial he knew from tlio 
reports of his news-writers were pre-eminently the charac- 
teristics of the man who had dispatched young Metcalfe 
'w. WfL vi'uLV/^i., *J}ii Qnxwifsi-Q/viivA},, Lfisd. MAvk-j., i.v/i 
behind him of the great British nation, that caused him to 
bow to inevitaljle necessity, but liaring bowed he faithfully 
observed his obligations to the hour of liis death. Besides, 
he realized that it uns no mean advantage tliat he sliould 
he allowed a free hand to pursue his career of aggrandize- 
ment to tlic west and to the north. Just so had tho great 
Mnliratta eliicftnin, Madhara Rao Scindla, bowed to llio 
inevitable wlicn confronted uilh the statesmanlike per- 
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of asof]}or Buler, Warren Eastings, 

in whom lie had recognized as peat a master of statecraft 
eshimif. 

Baniit Singh uas nc^ l<mg in extending Ms conquests in 
those oireotionB sf^Ii 1^ opoi to Hm to ^e south-n'cst, the 
north-west, and the noth. lb added to Ms dominions in 
succession, Multan, Peshawar, and ICaslmur. Thus by the 
year 1820 Ms pon-er was abaolote tjiroughout tbh Punjab, 
from the river Sutlej to the Indus. By 1833 bo bad ob- 
kinod PeslMirar bycessioa from tbo orilcdi/gbsn mcnareli, 
Shall Shuja. lu 1835 he sacctcdcd in defeating an attempt 
made by Dost Mahomed to wrest Peslmwar from his, 
possession, He had mot determined oppodtion on more, 
occasions than one in hts career of conquest, and he had 
not scrupled to use tite wcajxne d Ms age, trickci>' and 
(loacliery, in cairying out us aims. The most stubborn 
reiistanco be encountered was pohaps st Multan. This 
fort was very gallantly ddmidcd V its govemcr, a Jfubam- 
madanNswab; whooahresebtiad been madeistlm wails 
by that great gun on wludi Baojit Sin^ pinned Ma 
faith, tiio Zamzamma gun, the oM Kawab stood in the 
breacli Hghting to the ust rnUi his eight sons : and tho 
Sikh troops only edeoted tiielt entry over the dead hodies 
of the old governor and five of hb sons, who ww killed 
in the assault. Batijit Sngh was not above ilMstraliug 
in Ms own poreoil the fable rf Stcri and the Fro^/ 
A fortress which ho was pirticulcrly anmous to gain 
poseessioft of was beii^ besiegwl, «id its defendss be^ 
for Ms assistance in icpcUing tho besiegers i he was only 
too glad to avail iimseff of the oppwfunity- oiicc inside, 

he took possession and kept it. fianjit Singh modelled, 
his army on the Eu^h mfstem, and conrerted it into^ 
a formidable fighting macluiie. He had seen for iiimself 
what a disciplined infauliy owld accomplish and, eon- 
trai}' to tho usual custom of tie Sikhs, he made Ms infanlxy 
a more important ana cnsi thnn his cavaliy. He also 
adopted the English s}^m of voluntary enlistment, 
.Mvw?JJv.,uihKs^JMpr.chaMe«.cfi8si.iurtiffi.l.hsti.sf'ntic'* 
under Ms auspices gave, nnfttaiy swriec was esccefh’ugfy 
popular, ilany of lus most foimw gcncrak utre foreigners. 
Among tho most (fistiaguidied of these was the Itahnn. 
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Goneral Avitabilo, who, like the famous French general, 
de Boigne, who had been in the service of the mhratta 
cliieftain, Madhava Hao Scindia, was not only a military 
genius, but a skilled civil administrator. He was largely 
employed in administrative work in the Peshawar district, 
and Ms name was long remembered with awe on the 
countryside of that wild borderland. Much, however, 
cannot be said for Ranjit Singh’s ordinary civil adminis* 
tration of his dominions. Rack-renting formed its cliicf 
feature : a bare subsistence was left to the cultivators, 
and all commodities were heavily taxed. One method of 
collecting revenue was by marching an army through the 
conquered districts every two or three years to sweep 
up all arrears of revenue due. A curious illustration show- 
ing how natural tliis system appeared to the people is given 
by one of Ranjit Sbgh’s biographers. Many 3'enrs after, 
at tho time when the British had just conquered the Sikhs 
in tlio first Sikli war, and a Biirish Resident was assisting 
the Council of Regency to administer the country, a native 
official approached tho Resident and mentioning a certain 
district, said to liim : * TJiere are nearly two years’ revenue 
unpaid, so it is about time to send an army.’ A com- 
parison between tlic prosperous state of the Punjab as it 
is at this day, after many ycais of orderly British rule, 
and as it was under Sikh rule, is, from tlio point of view 
of tlic British administrator a sufficient answer to a question 
tiiat has sometimes been ashed, namely', whetlicr the 
Punjab has materially benefited bj' its change of rulers. 
Proverbial sayings have been defined to be the collective 
wisdom derived from c.vpericucc of a people : a popular 
snyinij, common, in. tJia Eunijih w'ojild. srom. to rIiosv. tlint 
in tho minds of the people of the province also there can 
be no doubt of the benefits that have accrued to them from 
tile change. Tlic sajing is: — ‘Under British administra- 
tion the Punjab has been blessed uith Sawan — tlio most 
beneficial mouth of all tho months of the j'car to an 
ngricultural country like India, being tho month of early 
rain— and vith Knrm, ki]idnes.s ; under Sikli ndministra- 
tioti in its worst aspects, the Punjab was desolated villi 
Mula— tliat destructive insect that devours corn.’ If it 
is true, as has been said by a competent authority, tliat 
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Baden who long for Om old order of tluBgs, which ;t 
is to he hoped in fte tm interegts of Me, has gone tor 
ever. 'Ihe otd order..ehMi^B>..yieMi^ac6-toj3ew.‘ 

It has been said that the aeeiet of ^njit’i success ^ 
founding his Mngdun wag a ehaiaoterietlo he possess;^ 
•ir jigsasiop .3si&' jjtfw^ptest-CM^taf 
stahbom Mimtence, dm, sure, and irresistihle u tL| 
lisinstlde? This persistence, indeed, he showed aUo Q 
other directiaiB, wheoeva be had set his heart on tL^ 
attainment Two aisecdotes sig 
tofdoffum . ; thbtnit.aBeocinnec(«(i 

with the scqniiitloQ d the Umm jewel, ham as th. 
Koki-Kur, the ^fountain of light, the other in conBeziOn 
i;tthaWet«c(maie,naaie((X8ai. The great diunotj 
is said to have odglna^ bdoi^ to one of tise Tindav. 
otu«& of afahabharata story. Inatnaily it cuue into tL 
posssssioii cd dm Mc^ etnperas: it passed from them 
into die hmid! of hiadir $3uii. &6 Persian Idng, who saoheo 
Bdiii in 175?; thesoe it/eS to the Afghan, Ahmad ShaT 
Abdsii, ^ &ue eronMy psss^ into the posseisioJi 
of Shah Shuja, at one time moDSinh of Af^snlstan, bu^ 
when Smijit made his acqaaistaooe ho wss iiTing ir. 
exile. BanjitSingbisviledbimtotabuplasresdsnoeav 
Lahore: oshisarrivalBuJit&i^lcetnotimeindeinaDd. 
ingtheiewe!, UponSh8h&ijad«yirgthatheh6dit,aji^ 
dedaring that he had pl^ H mih a bank^ for safe 
hee^, the old ilbhaia;^ lost his temper and ;^aoei^ 
a guard round ins guest’s paltoe : s£ who left % nous^ 
were searched, and no csw na allowed to enter with food. 
Yielding to treatment so coDtrary to all the laws of 
Oriental hospitality, Shah Shiga mr4d to surrender the 
jewel on tk condition tiiat B^t oingir would guarantee 
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him his friendship and protection. Tliis, tlio Sikh Maharaja, 
taking an oath on his most sacred volume, the Granth, 
promised solemnly to do. Shah Shuja thereupon invited 
the Maharaja to an audience, in order tliat ho might receive 
the diamond in person. Rnnjit Singh duly proceeded to 
the Shali’s palace, where he was courteously received in 
audience. the East when visits are interchanged, it 
is customary for the host to remark as he .receives liis 
visitor, ‘ You have brought me to great honour by your 
visit.’ Tlie visitor replies, * I assure you, the honour is 
mine.* The customary greetings over, the two inonarclis 
sat down, and for a full hour by the clock they remained 
thus seated, facing each other in solemn silence. Then 
Ranjit Singh took upon himself to remind his host of the 
object of liis nsit. Shah Shnja gave the signal, and the 
celebrated diamond was ceremoniously brought in WTapped 
only in an old and faded cloth, such as to tliis day, tlio 
most priceless jewels may not uncommonly, in many 
Oriental . State treasuries, ho seen wTapped up In. The 
Maliai-nja wasted no more time, but promptly seized it, 
and left the audience cliambcr without troubling liis head 
about going tlirougli tlio customary formula of farew'cH 
wliich Oriental etiquette demands, and which takes this 
form: having first asked Ids host’s permission to take 
Ids leave, Ids -visitor remarks to his liost — ’ Keep mo in 
kindly recollection,’ and the Iwst thus responds, ‘ Keep 
me also in kindly recollection.* Having obtained posses- 
sion thus discourteously of tho famous diamond, the Bikli 
Maliamja afterwards seized all the jewels that remained 
in the posso.ssion of the Shah. Tlie Koh-i-Nur afterwards, 
on the final conquest of the Punjab by the British, passed 
.tnii'.tlWi'nnssn.ssuip Xtn.eat- Jlnh.au^ .and 

now lies with the otlier regalia of tho Crown in the Tower of 
London. / 

Sikli gentlemen liavc ever been noted liorsemcn: history 
docs not record tliat any of the clistingui.sliod Italian 
generals wlio trained tlieir annie.s were great liorscmen, l)Ut 
certainly in the Italy of lo-dny arc to he found some of tho 
most finished horsemen in the world. The writer was once 
privileged to see n late Sikh chief of Patiala and some of 
ids Sardars taking a steeplechase course, and tlicir perform- 
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anc«6 were by no means infeiac to those of the most celo- 
brat^ofltafianclievaliere. Ean^S^fras always most 
passiOMfelyfmid of horses, and ia his prime wouSi often 
spend the whole day in the saddle, and he was ewer a keen 
sportsman. He ^ways Icqrt np a large stud o! Aiahs, 
Persians, and coTmtiy-teeda, and he dways received with 
^oial Treasure a of En^ldihorseB such as the GoyemoiS' 
(^eraic^ India oooasionahysQit him. The anecdote that 
has been told about him a^ the mare ‘ laili ’ cannot be 
Toncii^ for as strictly accorote, and there is some doubt as 
to the actual idmitity of (^animal, but it is a story that 
'aptly illustratea the psostence wi^ which, when he had 
once set his heart on anyUung, he never rested till be had 
secured it. The story goes toat the Governor of Peshawar 
possessed a mare fam^ for its Imauty throughout Afghan- 
istan and the Punjab. This was some years before [resha- 
war had been for^y ceded to him. He sent expedition 
after expedition to demrad the snimder to him of the 
Mue. it last he sscoaeded, hot only after an enormous 
expenditure of blood and bwore. queet is said to 
have cost him sixty la^ of fa<MSurB and the lives of 12,000 
of Ms soldiers. Lord WUhamBestinckis recorded to have 
been shown the animal iriien he visited the hfaharaja in 
1831. Baron EugelaUc^udieQ he visited Lahore at a later 
date, was shown an imimal wduch he was told was the 
identical animal : it was a dark grey horse rrith black 
pointe, some axteen bands hi^ msgmlScently caparisoned 
and uith gold bangles oo its Surely no more costly 
animal has ever mred m Qie atmals of any stud, even the 
most famons and historio. 

It may be of interest to note something of the personality 
of some of the natiTe oMdals at toe court of Banjit Sin^. 
He.employed mjria.CLvil.4dmiiiatiatioD-both' Hindus-and 
Enhanmi^^,..andin.mdea‘.to keep the. goodwill of the 
Sikb priests, to tbe meet ertkodts cd whom such emploj'- 
ment of officials who were not Rikba was not altogetoer 
Measisg, as it seemed ccmiiaiy to the tenets of their re- 
^ 00 , he pr(^riated them ^ large gifts of money and 
lands to them personally, and of <^ngs to their temples. 
BiS most famous ministCTwagtiie-Mh}i»Tiirnadan-nnhlemfl.n 

fakir-AslzBdin. It has beat atid toat it was largslydue to 
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Ills ^riso counsels that pence so long maintained ivitli the 
English : indeed Lord EUenborough. is recorded to have 
styled him ‘ The protector..of tbeiriendship of both States 
He vns an exceedingly liberal-minded man : this may bo 
illustrated by the famous reply ho made to Ranjit Singh 
when questioned as to his preference for Muhammadanism 
or ffinduism : ‘ I am,* he replied, ‘ a man floating in the 
nudst of a mighty river. I turn my eye towards the land, 
but can distinguish no difference in either bank.* Ho was 
also apoet, and an authority attributes to him the line which 
has won the admiration of oli who appreciate the beauties 
of Persian poetry, and they are not a few : ‘ Porget your- 
self, and leave your work with God.* One of Ranjit Singh’s 
ofBdals is said to have owed his promotion to tho rank of 
royal chamberlain, whose business it was to superintend 
the Darbar, to his faithful vigilance on a certain liistoric 
occasion, when in a very subordinate position. He was on 
duty one night at the palace, when the spirit moved tho 
lilauaraja to go forth into the streets disguised, after tlie 
fasliion of tho great Sultan Haxoun-ol-Rascbid, to see what 
liis faithful lieges were about. The sentry bad not been 
made acquainted with his proposed escapade : when he 
returned to the palace, he found lumsclf slmt out : tho 
sentry arrested liim and kept liim for tlic night in tho guard- 
house, either actually not recognizing him, or professing not 
to do so. Anyhow bis fidelity received its due meed' of 
praise, and he was rewarded by being promoted, first to 
the position of personal attendant to tlic Maharaja and 
nftenvards to the rank of chamberlain. Another of Ranjit 
Singh’s offici{ils was a cclobrated mechanician, who is said 
to have invented a clock that showed the Iiour, tlio day of 
'flic month, and the changes oi the moon, hlcchnnics iorm 
a not uncommon recreation in Oriental courts to tliis 
day. Lord Curzon speaking some time back on tlic subject 
of "Native States referred to this tnsto and to the capacity 
showji by many of tlie present rulers of these States. Tims 
lie referred to one of them in these terms: ‘In Gwalior the 
present ruler was Itlnlmraja Scindia, a most remarkable 
man, one, lio imagined, of the few ruling potentates in the 
world who was equally capable of commanding a regiment 
or driving an engine. Indeed the Maharaja was a sort of 
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8f^m engine d pbysioa! and int^uid energy, because 
tliere \rfis nothing in tiie State dOir^or wliiob tlie Maha- 
raja himself did not ori^nate, «|anizo, superintend and 
oa]^' '^rougli to a final nsoe.’ femil irly, the writer is i 
personally acquainted \nth i pance who, besides being a ' 
good sebok and a practical chemist, engineers his mmj 
steamers, keeps his own foondiy, shoes his own horses and . 
those of any naghbour wio will rand them to his stables, 
and is a thorough spatsman to brat. 

Tbs hfaberaj^B health h^a to M him in IS3S, wh^ 
be began to suffer from paralyBis : ho had led a Tory hard 
Dfe, and he bod weakened hie natatally robust constitution 
by his occasional bouts of bard drinking. He tried a 
variety of remedies for his coDplaint, and amongst them, 
he had recourse to those specifics d electricity and galvanism 
wliielt are beeonung such popok f(ms of treatment in 
these days. In his eariior attacks Iw had allou-^ En^slr 
doctors to treat iiim, but doriim h^ kt illness ho would 
allow no one to see him bnt hu devoted minister, Fakir 
Azisudin. On the day of bis bo had some twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees <&stzibated os alms to the poor, and 
to the priests of the two places which rank as holy in the 
estimation of all Sikhs, one as the place where the founder 
of (heir religious system was bom, tire other os that where 
he died. Having perfonned this aot d piety, the old 
Maharaja had himself moved from his bed to a carpet on the 
ground and passed peacefoDy away in the year 1839. Ranjit 
Singli, though not d prqwsesang appearance— he was 
short d stature and disfigoied by smw-pox, having lost 
the right d one eye— was yd a man d striking peramaEty. 
E’ra when .old and almost Hind, feeWe, and paralysed, it 
is recorded of him that he poesetsed a complete ascendancy 
over.his chids : and on anecdote has been told that will 
serve to illustrate tliis. 'Whm ou d his ministers was 
visiting the Engbah Govemd-General at Simla on one 
occasion, an officer put tioB qaeation to him ; ‘ In whioh 
eye is the Maharaja bhndt* The minister’s reply was : 

‘ The splendour of his face is such that I have never been 
able to look eke enough to discover.’ AHowing for the 
usual Oriental love of hyperhcle, tids answer cortiumy riiows 
that the. great Sikh Mdiarajft haired prdound respect.' 

oaffEiiv'-' 0 
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He was a bprnjulcr of men, who obeyed him by instinct 
as it were : and as his biographer 1ms well said : * Tlio 
racasure.of lus gi'eatness.\\;ns the. control which he.exerciscd 
over the wliole Sikh population of the Punjab, the nobles, 
the priests, and the people.* 

The British bad every reason to be grateful to him, not 
alone on account of the fidelity with which he observed his 
engagements, but for his keeping the peace ns he did in the 
kingdom that he founded practically on their borders. That 
ho performed no ordinary service in thus ruling his Idngdom 
with a strong hand, nmy bo judged of by the composite 
nature of the peoples he had t-o rule. A reference to the 
composition of that famous regiment known as the Guides, 
and to the character of the men composing it, \vi\\ show 
what liis work was. Tliis regiment has been described as 
being largely composed of * tlic rough tribesmen of the 
frontier regions of India— Afridis, Pnthnns, Klmttucks, 
Sikhs, and Ghurkas, to whom fighting was neither a pro* 
fession nor means of gain, but simply a necessary condition 
of life \ To liavo ruled a kingdom largely made up of sucli 
elements was of itself no ordinary feat. The anarchy tliat 
followed lus death, and which eventually resulted in tiiat 
aggression on British territory which led to the Sikli wars, 
and the final absorption of the Punjab into the British 
dominions, may be taken as n measure of the scrricc he rcn> 
dcred the British during his lifetime by preventing disorder 
on British frontiers, but life sproial service was the erection 
of a strong bulwark against any further invasions from 
Central Asia and Afghanistan ; whereby ho afforded an 
opportunity to the British for the peaceful development of 
their empire. His courage, jHirsevernnee, sagacity, and 
real manliiie.ss will ever be remembered wherever such 
qualities are honoured, while liis faults, and they were not 
a few, will bo forgotten : and lie may well be allowed to 
stand on a pedestal above his fcllcav men and to rani: with 
others of the world’s great conquerors and rulers. 



CHAPTER Yin 


THE EARLY PORTOGURSE SETTLEMENTS IN 
INDIA 

AlBUQtnftQDE, 14S3-1515 

Tns subject of this sketch, Affonso dc Albuquerque, or 
ns bis cenntrj'jucn s^cd Jsim, Albuquerque the. Grcs^ 
(ska the first rnnk, bofli os t commander and an adminis- 
trator, among tlio many great men wlioin Portugal sent to 
the East during tlie ccnlwy of her domination in Mia, 
from 1800 to 1000 A.li„ during tt-l«chpcriod the Portuguese 
pwctically cnjoj’cd a moo^y of Orionfal trado, lo far 
at least ns European nations aicro concerned. It was 
Vasco da Gama wiio had first opened out the road to Indio 
forthoso nations of tlio Par West vliose territories bordered 
on tho open ocean. Tlic Img wars of llio Portuguese 
with tlio Moors hod mado of Uicm a race of Iinrdy warriors,; 
lit to bo adventurers and explorers in for tbslant lands; 
These wars liad also had anther effect upon their character 
which was aftccwaids destined to have Its bearing upon 
their relationsuilbEflslo® pwqiJps, and wbicJi was doubt- 
less one cause- of their- failure to establish, o .permauent 
dominion in thp.East. Ibeiriolipmi bceamo tinged with 
a spirit of fannilcism and WgoUy. As Sir W. IV. Hunter 
has well said : ‘ Thar nnlkmal ten^r had been formed'/ 
in tlicir cemtest with the Moora at home. They were not 
traders, but kmglits errant and msaders, who looked on 
every pagan os an enemy of Portu^ and of Christ.’ This 
spirit of fanaticism was cspedally directed against Muham- 
madanism, but Mulutmmodanism it must be remembered, 
at ilits pciiod of tlie iustray (£ Hw wtsfd, vss s great 
aggressive pow'or in Europe- Hot the least of tlie services 
rendered by Pwtugal to Enrijpo by her dotorinined and 
successful ^ts to best oS ill attempts of the Hphsmom- 
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dan sovereigns at Alexandria and Constantinople, to tesist 
European predominance in Eastern waters, was the set- 
back she then gave to Muhammadan ascendancy in Europe. 
Sir Alfred Lyall has said in this connexion : * It may be 
thought fortunate that even Solymnn the Magnificent, in 
the height of liis glory, failed in Iris efforts to expel the 
Portuguese from the Lidian Ocean ; for his success might 
have been disastrous to Eastern Christendom. If the 
Turkish Sultan who at the opening of the sixteenth century 
was supreme in the Red ^ and the Persian Gulf, and 
whose fleets swept the Mediterranean, could have kept 
the Indian trade to its ancient and direct course through 
Egypt and Syria, the wealth that he might thus have 
secured must nave added prodi^ously to the force of lus 
arms by sea and land. A colossal military empire upon the 
Bosphorus, commanding the avenues of Asiatic trade, 
might even in our omi da;^ overawe half Europe, and 
would have been irresistible three hundred years ago.’ 
And yet another service rendered to Europe by Portugal 
|was that she was the first of European nations to introduce 
Western ideas into tho Eastern world and thus prepared 
■the way for that close connesSon between the West and 
the East that now exists. 

The Portuguese timed thrii arrival in India well ; the 
monaichs and chieftains, whom they first came in contact 
■with, were Hindus. The most powerful potentate in the 
south of India at the time was Narsingha, the Hindu Raja 
of 'Vijayanagar. If the Muhammadans on tlie west coast 
had no share in the government of the country, they still 
wielded a good deal of influence owing to their possession 
of a monopoly of trade. It was from these Muhammadans 
who were mostly of Arab origin, and whose descendants are 
known to this day as that the Portuguese were 

to encounter the greatest ho^lUty, and not unnaturally so, 
for they were destined to be thear greatest rivals. Indeed, 
j it was the fierce enmity of the Muhammadan merchants 
I that caused the early European competitors for trade to 
\take the attitude of invaders. The first Portuguese visitors 
to India had no more idea of establishing a Portuguese 
dominion in tiie East than had the early English adventurers 
of the reign of Elizabeth. The position of a military and 
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ruling power was forced on f^ie Portuguese by the trend 
of events as it was aftei^vards forced on the Dutch in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and the English in India. The Hindu 
rulers were prepared to give a hearty welcome to any 
competitors for the trade thus monopolized by the Muhamma- 
dans, and it is on record that when the first Portuguese 
expedition under Vasco da Gama reached Calicut in the 
autumn of 1498, it was well received by the then ruler, the 
Zamorin. But the intrigues of the ^ab merchants were 
too much for the Zamorin’s ministers, and the Fortugues^ 
captain could only procure a few articles of merohandisej 
and eventually returned to Pcurtugal by way of Cannanorei 
A.secon(Lexpedition-appear8 to have been sent, the com- 
mander of which tried to ^tablish a factory, but the 
Arab traders resenting this action, stirred up a riot, during 
which the Portuguese-.agcnt .waa hilled. H^e commander 
returned to Portugal and reported the occurrence there. 
The king at this time was Emmanuel, a name that will 
recall that of the present young ruler of Portugal, who 
so recently ascended the throne under such tragic circum- 
stances. He saw that the only chance of developing a 
prosperous trade was to place Portuguese agents at the 
difierent ports, and to keep a sufficient force in Indian 
seas for their protection. He had in 1602 obtained from- 
Pope Alexander VI, a Bull, constituting him ‘ Lord of the^ 
Navigation, Conquests, and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia,' 
Persia, and India’. He now conferred the style and 
designation of Admiral of the Indian Seas on Vasco da 
Gama and sent him forth on another expedition to Indian 
with special orders to bring the Zamorin of CaUcut to 
account for his want of protwtion of the Portuguese agent 
who had been killed in the riot. Vasco da Gama, on 
arrival off the Malabai* coast, made an alliance with the' 
Rajas of Cochin and Cannanore against the Zamorin, and 
bombarded his capital. He returned to Portugal ^vith 
a cai'go of pepper, taken in at Quilon, the Rani of which 
place had invited liim to trade tliere. 

In the year 1505, the King of Portugal inaugurated 
a new departure ; the idea seems to have occurred to him 
that a Portuguese empire might Arith ease be established 
in the East. Though trade Avas still the chief end in 
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view, he realized that he must be prepared for a very 
severe struggle with the Muhammadan pmvers who had 
BO long had the monopoly of trade in Eastern waters; 
the struggle was to he no longer one with the Moplahs 
^only, hut witli the Muhammadans of Egypt, Peraa, and 
Arabia. The time had come, therefore, when it would he 
necessary for Porti^al to maintain a more powerful navy 

E d army in Asia than she had liitherto done. Dorn 
ancisco de Almeida was accordingly dispatched to the 
st, as the first Fortugu^e Viceroy of India. Some 
severe fighting followed h^ore the Portuguese could estah' 
lish their footing in India iteelf. In one of the great naval 
battles a.fion of Almeida especially distinguished Iiimself ; 
he had kept up a running fight with the enemy for two 
days ; his ship was surround^ on every side, and though 
one of his legs had been broken early in the fight by a 
cannon-ball, he had a chair placed on deck, where he sat 
and gave his orders as coolly as ever ; he was afterwards 
sttook by another cannon-ball on the breast, and as the record 
proceeds, ‘ the young hero— he was not quite twenty-one — 
expired without knowing what the word surrender meant.* 
Xhe- Nawab -of Diu, wo Imd been assisting the Emir 
Husain, the Mamelifke Sultan (d Egypt^s admral in this 
engagement, is' recorded-to.ha ye treat ed l^Po^guese 
prisoners Mndly, and to have •written a letter to ^e Portu- 
guese viceroy regretting that he had been unable to find 
the prince’s oody to g^ve it honourable burial : at the same 
time he congratulated the father on the glory^his scm had 
. acquired in his last combat on earth. Dom Francisco was 
eventually superseded in his viceroyalty by Affonso de 
■ Albuquerque in the year 1509. Almrida had been reluc- 
.'DariL ’to ’nanh over 'ms ’m^n ofiice, and !or a 'cime ’nad 
• succeeded in postponing the evil day by Imprisoning bis 
I destined successor in the fort at Cannonore. He was at 
jlast brought to a more reasonable &ame of mind and 
• finally left Indian seas, only to fall a victim to some 
I African savages at Saldanha Bay, where he had landed in 
(order to assist some of the sauors of his fleet who had 

1 quarrelled ^vith the inhabitants of the place over some 
stolen sheep. 

A£cfiiBoJde-Albuquerque was.of.xcyM .descent, thou^ 
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the bar einister crossed hk escutcheon. One of his ances- 
tors was a Portuguese Idng laiowji as King Denys, who 
appears to have been a remarkable man in many ways. 
He reigned for half a century, and as his sobriquet, ‘ 'i&e 
Labourer/ implies, would appear to have been a man of 
peace. He was a good administrator and no mean poet. 
Albuquerque had spent his b<^hood in the court of Affonso,t , 
the Kfth, where he had been one of the rc^al pages : ho‘/ 
was educated with the king’s sons, with one of whom, 
who afterwards came to throne as John II, he became 
very intimate. One of the subjects he was taught u’as 
mathematics, the necessary basis for that science of naviga- 
tion which had long been a favourite study at the Portu- 
guese court, whgse princes were foremost in its practical 
apphcation, and one of whom has been worthily designated 
‘ The Navigator This course of stndy proved of inestim- 
able advantage to him in later years, when he w'as some- 
times called upon to act aa bis o^vn pilot. The atmosphere 
of the court was favourable to the development of a fine 
ohaiaoter. The king hims^, known as * The Chivalrous *, 
delighted in all that made f<» manlineBS : he was devoted 
also to literature and especially to the romances of mediaeval 
chivalry, and possessed a fine library. The real simplicity 
of his charact^ is revealed in the story told of the reply 
he made to the historian of the day : he had been asked 
how he would like to have the chronicles of bis reign 
written : he replied simply, * Tell the truth.’ It is no 
wonder that with such an environment Albuquerque 
became the great man that history has recorded lie did 
become. The ten years of military service that he spent \ 
in Morocco gave him that experience of the art of war 1 
that was so useful to liim in ^ter life *. at the same time j 
it imbued him with that Hfe-long hatred of all tilings I 
Muhammadan which accounted for much of the ruthless- 1 
ness of his bearing towards Muhammadans when he en- ‘ 
countered them as enemies in the East at a later period ' 
of his career. When his friend, John II, became king; 
Albuquerque became his Master . of the Horse, and conr 
tinued with him in that capacity .for some fourteen years 
doAvn to the year 1495. His intercourse mth tliis wise 
and enlightened king still further ripened his intdlect, and 
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as his biographer states, * trained him to thoughts-of great 
enterprises/ Kin g John had long dreamt of a direct sed' 
route to the East Indies, and doubtless his talks Trith 
Albuquerque had inspired him -with similar dreams for 
estabUshing Portuguese predominance in Asia. On the 
death of ‘The Pewcct King’, as John was designated, 
Albuquerque again 8a^7 service against the Moors. 

’ His opportunity came at last. In 1503 he was dis- 
patched to the East in cconmand (d an expedition ; and 
though he had not much to do on this occasion ho learnt 
much that was useful to him in later years : he saw tiie 
Indian coast for the first time, and was enabled to study 
on the spot some of the problems presented by the estah* 
lishment of Portuguese infiuonce on that coast. He 
returned to Portugal the following year, where he was 
very favourably received King Emmanuel. He placed 
before the king certain schomes which had for their object 
the destruction of the trade then carried on by Muham- 
madans. Among these schemes was one for closing up, 
the old trade routes by the Red Sea, and the Persian' 
Gulf, and the opening up of a new ocean route, which the 
recent voyages ^ Vasco da Gam had shown to be feasible. 
The king entered heartily into these schemes, and the 
issue^wae -the. appointment, in 1606, of Albuquerque to 
a fresh command. He was dispatched to the East mth 
a squadron of five ships with orders first to conquer and 
garrison Socotra, and when he had accomplished this, to 
take over supreme command of all the Portuguese posses- 
sions in the East from Dorn Francisco de Almeida, and 
, to assume the style and title of Viceroy. Albuquerque 
^succeeded in capturing Socotra from the Muhammadans, 
‘a^rurii arib’idlv a garrison ’m possession, anb'fnus 
^secured a very important position whence he could issue 
.'and attack all ships passing into m: out of the Red Sea. 
He then sailed for the Persian Gulf, where his great ambi- 
'.tion was to get possession of Ormuz, w'hioh has been 
i described as being at one time ‘ Jhe riohestJeweL set.in, 
tbe.^ring pf,^the .world He had a twofold object in 
view : one part of liis .plan was to interrupt and divert 
:the Indian trade that went tiiat way, the other to establish 
a direct trade between Fei^a and Eurone. He annears 
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to have been successful in ^tting the Native ruler to,, 
declare himself a vassal of tbo King of Portugal, and he ' 
even obtained permission to erect n fortress. Mcann’Iiilc, 
however, dissensions arose among his captains, a not un- 
common thing in these early days of adventure when so 
many mon werc fighting fw Ihdr own hands. The story 
goes that ^buquerque had made up his mind to storm 
Ormuz to coiu])cl its ruler to give up to him certain 
desertoi's from- liis fleet, and that bis captains had pro- 
tested. They had given in ^eir protest in u'riting, and 
tlioir reasons for doing so would appear to be either a 
tribute to Albuquerque’s masterfulness, or a recognition 
of the well-knoum effects an Eastern climate in accen- 
tuating a naturally passionate temperament. It was such 
a letter as an Oriental might have uTitten to any European 
superior officer, who had the reputation of having, in tlie 
e^ressive language of the East, ‘ a temper a bit hot.’ 

‘ Sir,’ their letter ran, ' wo do this in uniting, because by 
word of mouth wo dare not, as you always answer us so 
passionately.’ The Native rder soon gob to hear of these 
mssensions and was quick to take advantage of them : ho 
refused to suirondor the deserters, and apparently mtb* 
drew his former ooncessions. Albuquerque succeeded in 
uinsing back tbo allegiance his captains and bom- 
barded tbe place, but nobbing come of it ; he was forced 
for the time to abandon bis cbeiisbed design of building 
a fort at Ormuz ; he sailed au’ay for the time being, but 
ho paid ono more visit to Ormuz, and warned its ruler 
that ' he would not cut his beard until he had completed 
the fortress at Ormuz ’. He eventually sailed for India 
to take up his viceroyalty : tbe reluctance of Almeida to 
give up office, and bow it was overcome has been already 
r(flated. Albuquerque assumed office on November 5th| 
1509. He was now Viceroy of tidia, and he remained sA 
practically till his death in 1516. ’ 

Albuquerque’s now title was Governor and Captain- 
Genoral of the Portuguese Possessions in Asia. He had 
the full powers usually accorded to a viceroy, and he 
received a special patent giving him authority to confer 
palace pensions on persons who had rendeied meritorious 
services to tlio Slate. Having already mode liimsolf 
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acquainted 'nith the state of affairs in India, he had a 
' definite policy already shaped in his mind. Muhammadans 
were to be treated as enemies, Hindus as allies and friends. 
The guiding principle of his policy was complete Portuguese 
■ control over the trade of India. And an integral part of 
that policy was not only to hold command of Sie sea, but 
also to establislx strongly fortified settlements on Indian 
soil. This, though it did not imply empire over the whole 
of the Indian continent, did mean empire over the regions 
which would thus be brought within the q>here of Portu- 
guese influence. In Groa he saw a place well fitted to 
become the capital of such an empire : it possessed an 
excellent harhour for lus dups, and was, moreover, in 
a central position, well situated, therefore, for expansion 
when the time came, though, as history has recorded, 
Portugal was never destined to expand into a great Eastern 
empire. The choice of Goa by Albuquerque was at the 
time a mark of Ms prudent statesmansMp : its capture 
wotdd not offend any eff bis Hindu ahies, as it was, at 
this time, a Muhammadan possession : on the contrary, 
it would conrideiahly enhance Portuguese prestige with 
.the Hindu powers, real master of Goa at the time 
was the King of Bijapur, a kingdom which had but recentiy 
been founded by ^at remarlmble man Yusuf Adil Shah, 
jibe sole surviving son of Amurath 11, Sultan of the Otto- 
man Turks. When his brotixers had all been put to death 
during a straggle for the succession to the throne, he had 
been rescued by his mother, and handed over to the care 
of a Persian merchant, in whose household he had been 
practically a slave : he had then served in the ranks of 
the armies of the Muhammadan powers in the Deccan, 
and rose to high command : eventually, from being 
Governor of Bijapur, heJ)ecaiineJta_king-in--U89. Goa 
had greatly increased in wealth under his rule. The Hindu 
popmation, however, had found the rule of his Muham- 
madan governor oppressive to a degree, and they were 
not unprepared to welcome a change of riders. The story 
goes, moreover, that their imaginations had been stirred 
by the prophecy of a Hindu ascetic, who had recently 
given out tliat a foreign race coming from a distant land 
would conquer Goa. When, therefore, Albuquerque ap* 
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penrcd before tlio city early in Jlnrcli, I.IIO. it was jsooii 
Burrcndcrcd up to him ; and it is recorded (imt he entered 
the city hailed witli Bliouts of joy by the people, ‘ who 
showered on luni flowers made of gold and silver.’ 

• His triumph was but n short-lived one. The lUng of 
Bijapur soon advanced against the place with an over- 
whelming force, and Albuquerque had to retire to his ships 
at the mouth of the harbour. This was one of the most 
critical periods in his career, but it gave Iiim tho oppor- 
tunity of displaying bis liigli qualities as a commander. 
His was a guUanliamily ; one of his nephews, Bom Antonio 
do Noronhn, had especially distinguished himself, in a 
courageous attempt to cut out some fire-ships which the 
ICing of Bijapur was preparing to launch against the 
Porttiguesc fleet : he \vas niortally womided in tlio nltcmj>t. 
In tlic commentaries of Albuquerque he is tlms spohcii of : 

‘ Tlicro was not a single perstm in the fleet who was not 
deeply affected, but especially liis uncle, in that ho had 
been deprived of him at a season when ho most needed 
his personal assistance, his advice, and lus knightly example. 
He was a vciy brave cavalier, who never found binisclf 
placed in any position which caused him any fear : ho 
was very \irtuous, very God-fearing, ond very trutliful.* 
Famine and discontent among liis omi ca])tain8 added to 
Albuquerque’s difficulties. Ho had actually to put some 
of them in irons, and one young officer he publicly Iinngcd 
for intriguing with Sluliamraadnn women. Tho ICing of 
Bijapur made a very generous offer at this crisis : ho 
offered to supply tho Portuguese with pronsions, saying 
that he wished to conquer them * not by starvation, but 
by the sword ’. Albuquerque rejected the offer and lia^niig 
collected all tho food and %riiic that was left in the fleet 
for the use of the sick on board his owiv slap, he showed 
it to the messengers of the king when they visited liim 
to take liis decision. Wlicn the wind changed to a favour- 
able quarter, ho took tlio oppOTtuiiity, and sailed away, 
but only iritli the full intention of returning some other 
day. *Ho was not a man,* saj's his biographer, ‘fo bo*v 
daunted by one failure : bo had resolved wint Goa shouldt 
be the capital of Portuguese India, ond ho never rested 
till ho had acliiovcd his resolve.’ He loft in August, and 
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returned in November, havii:^ in the interval received 
reinforcements of ships and men. He made his spring 
towards the end of November, 1510, and again succeeded. 
Goa was now a possession of Portugal, and has remained 
so from that time up to now. Some of Albuquerque’s 
youi^ officers are recorded to have behaved vith the 
greatest gallantry : One of them, Hlanoel de Lacerda, was 
wounded in the face Awth an arrow ; vith the broken shaft 
still in the wound he still cemtinued to fight on foot, end 
killed a Turkish horseman, and mounting his dead foe’s 
horse, he was still fighting when Albuquerque noticed him, 
and came to his assistance. The story is thus told : ‘ As 
soon as Manoel de Lacerda beheld Affonso de Albuquerque, 
he dismounted from his charger and presented it to liim. 
lYhen Afionso de Albuquerque saw him with his armour 
all smirched with blood, he embraced him, and said : “ Sir 
Manoel de I^erda, I assure you I am greatly envious of 
you, and so would Alexander the Great have been, had 
he been here, for you look more gallant for an evening’s 
rendezvous than the Emperor Aurelian.” ’ Sir Alfred 
Lyall has shown how ruthless the methods of the Portu- 
guese were in their struggle for supremacy in Asia. The 
,one blot on the fair fame ctf Albuquerque was the treatment 
he meted out to the conquered Mi^ammadanB on this 
Mcasion. He ordered a massacre of the whole Muham- 
madan population of Goa, men, women, and children, and 
gave the city up to plunder for a space of tliree days. 
& order to be in a posiU<m to resist any attempt on the 
part of the Ring of Bijapur to recover the city, he made 
all haste to repair the walls and ramparts, and especially' 
io rebuild the citadel, even working as a mason Mmself 
to expedite the work. His foresight was justified by the 
6vent, for when, during his absence, some two years after 
this date, Goa was stiaitly besieged by the Muhammadans, 
it managed to hold out till be came in person and raised 
the siege. 

The conquest of Goa was of immense political importance 
to Portugal ; it gave that country a commercial and political 
capital in Asia, and it show^ the Native rulers of the 
meighbouring States that Pc^tugal had resolved henceforth 
'to stand forth as a sovereign power amongst other sovereign 
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l)owcn5 in India. Tl>c gnllnntrj*, moreover, of licr sailora, 
and soldioi‘s had filiown ihom !hni a new warrior race, 
whose prowess was not. to 1 h> di-spised, Imd arisen it) tlic 
East. Tlic wenllh of Goa soon jmssed into a j)roverh : it 
liecnme Icnnwn as ‘Golden and thongh its glory, 
ns the historian hn.s said, ‘lasted Init a century, it was 
during (hat period one of the most splendid cities on the 
face of tho earth.* It is of interest to note, in view of 
the value of Goa to the Portuguese, lliat there was a liino 
wlicn the Government of Portugal liad contemplated tho 
advisabihty of its abandonment. There were tn'o points 
of view in Portugal on the subject of expansion, jn.st ns 
there were in England some two and a half centuries 
later. One very strong parly, Topresenlod by Almeida and 
his followers, advoonted tho claims of coinmereo ns against 
empire ; tho views of this party gained strength at a later 
date, when tliore seemed iinmmcnt risk of tho rcenptiiro 
of Goa •I)v the Muhammadans during Albuquerque’s tern- 
jiorary oosciico from its command when bo m'os engaged 
in his furl!)cr ventures in tho Fnr East'. It. is rcewdod 
Hint Albuquerque was ordered by tlic king to summon 
a general council of his captains and cliicf oilicerB in Imlin 
to discuss tho question of tho ad«sal>ility of its retention. 
Ho carefully refrained from convening (his council till after 
his successful relief of the place. When the council even- 
tually met, his captains wero unanimous in opposing its 
abandonment. Albuquerque forwarded the opinions of tho 
council to the king in an able dis|}ntch in which ho reviewed 
the whole quc.stion of Portuguese i)o)icy, and sliowcd 
clearly that the abandonment of Gon would mean an end 
to the dominion of Portugal in tlic East. The king accepted 
these views, and so the iiat went forth in favour of empire 
as against mere commerce, though commorcc was stiff to 
he alike the rationale and the mainstay of that empire. 

One of tho most thriving commercial marts in the Ear 
East at tliis period in tlio history of Asia was Malacca! 
a poi't on tho hlalay Peninsula. All tlic produce of Bengal] 
Burmah, Sumatra, Siam, China, and tho Spice Islands,' 
found its way there, and 'wos collected by Muhammadan 
merchants for transport to Europe. It was tho capital of 
a Muhammadan sultan, whoso ancestors are said to havo 
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originally come from Java, and to have been converted 
to the faith of Islam some two hundred years before. 
Albuquerque now deternuned to venture on the conquest 
of this important place, and thus deal another fatal blow 
at the Muhammadan monopoly of trade in one of their 
chief commercial routes between Asia and -Europe, for 
Malacca was the key to the navigation of the Indian 
Aicliipelago. Albuquerque found an excuse for his attack 
in the treatment which had been accorded by its ruler, 
at the instigation of some Muhammadan merchants, to 
certain Portuguese traders who liad been landed at the 
port by a Portuguese squadron in the year 1609, and who 
had established a commercial settlement with a factor at 
its head. It is recorded that a plot had been formed to 
invite the ofBcers of the squadron to a banquet at wbicli 
they were all to be massacred. The plot was revealed by 
a woman of Java who had fallen in love \vith a man of 
Portugal, and had 8\vum out to the fleet to give warning. 
The officers did not land, but the traders on shore were 
attacked and made prisoners. The squadron appears to 
have sailed away to take the nows to Albuquerque ; the 
prisoners, mcauwlule, being left to their fate. ^ .May, 
1611, Albuquerque arrived off Malacca ; he found that the 
factor and many of his companions were still prisoners, 
and some weeks passed in negotiatioDS for their surrender 
up to him. Albuquerque declined to make a Treaty with 
the ruler of the place till they were given up to liim ; the 
sultan, for his part, was equally determined to get a I^eaty 
signed flist. Meanwhile Albuquerque nTOte to the factor 
tlmt he and his fellow prisoners must continue to possess 
their souls in patience, and he received a reply from the 
factor couched in gallant terms, to the effect that he would 
rather lose his h'te than that the honour of Portugal shoufd 
receive any affront or discomflture, and he added that if 
a decision had been come to that the city should be attacked, 
by aU means let the attack be made at once irithout thought 
of his or his companions’ safety. Albuquerque took prompt 
action, and, as always in the East, the bold course proved 
the safest course : the sultan released his prisoners, who 
were able- to give fclie Portuguese commander valuable 
information as to the best place for him to attack. He 
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bsd resolved to attack, notmllatanding tbe saltan’s com* 
pliance aitb Mb demand soiar as surrei^ of the prisoners 
wmt, S3 he bad made up bis ound that s fort mast be 
built there to seenre the ta'sde of (iie place. On Ms first 
attack be had established Mnuelf in the place pointed out 
by the factor as the by to the vhoM posirion : Ms soldiers, 
however, got out of hud, set fim to parts of the city, 
and then retired, wearied, to their sMps. Albuquerque 
then oMled a council of war of Ms chief captams in order 
to secure their eo-operatim in a second attack ; this w'as 
a complete success, and it was not !(mg before he had laid 
the foundations of Ms mw fortress. 

Mon of ev^ race were to be found in Malacca, Hindus 
from both sids of India, Arabs, (Siinese, Javanese, and . 
of coarse, hfalays. Albuqnerque cimUnued the system of ' 
government of these dissent races that he found in 
edstonce tb time cd his cmiquest. There were four 
principal officers, each of whmu b^ the title of Sbah-i* 
Bandar (Captain of the Port) : th^ hod jurisdiction over 
the four ollief communitjee of merobants, each captain 
bang of the same nationdity as tiie particular community 
whose intereste he wusupp^ to look after. Thus there 
was a Chinese, a Javanese a Ouznati, and a Bengali 
captun of the pert. Albaqnerqno seems to have con* 
mliated the majority of these communities b;; Ms tact and 
firmness : only towards tiie Malays does he appear to have 

^t«d with some rutMessness. lie bad appointed as super- 

intendent of all IhnduB, a mcrohai^ of toat race wlio had 
been reported to Mm as having been a benefactor to the 
factor and Ms companions whoi they were in prison : Ms 
warehouses and property, moreoi^r, had been left intact 
when others were destroyed at tiie time of the attack. 
The Hindus had all ranged tiiuiselves under Albuquerque's 
protection in consequence. An aged Javanese whom he 
had placed over the Javanese community, turned out to 
have been the oMef hmtigstor d the plot Mready referred 
to agMnst the lives of the Fort^ese officers, He was 
promptly executed with the principal members of Ms 
family in the great square d the city, where the traitors 
were to have held tiieir fatal banquet. iHie firmness and 
determination he showed m this occasion at once placed 
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Portuguese authority on a firm basis. Some Cliinese junks 
happened to be lying in the harbour when Albuquerque 
m^e his attack on Malacca : he had treated the captains 
and cre^va with much courtesy, and had allowed them to 
take their cargoes on bcffiid and depart. Their report, 
made on their arrival in China, of the civility and chivalry 
of the Portuguese made a vety favourable impression on 
the court of Pekin, so much so, indeed, that when the 
Sultan of Malacca appealed to Ciuna for aid against the 
invaders, whom he styled robbers and pirates, the only 
jeply he received was that ‘ tlie Portuguese seemed a very 
{good and civil nation, and the Chinese Government would 
^ot assist him’. Albuquerque finally left. Malacca in 
January, 1612. 

He reached Cochin only to receive the news that Goa 
had been besieged all tlirough the winter and was in great 
straits. The Bijapur general, it appears, had succeeded by 
a stratagem in gaining a footing on the island on which 
Goa stands, and had aemanded the surrender of the city. 
The man whom Albuquerque had entrusted with the com- 
mand wfl£ a great captain, fully equal to a great emergency, 
and he was still hmding tire fort when the news of the 
desperate position d the garrison reached Albuquerque. 
He at once sent of! a menage of encouragement to the 
gallant defenders, which, it is recorded, was received ' with 
a great ringing ^ bells and firing of salutes ’. 8o great 
ind^d was his fame that, as the historian has said, * every 
one already looked upon himself as redeemed from death.* 
He was not long in following this up in person : he had 
been reinforced by the «iiv^ of a great squadron of ships 
commanded by one of his gallant nephews. The combined 
fleets set sail from Cochin in September, and soon entered 
the harbour of Goa. The Bijapur general shortly after- 
wards surrendered at discretion, and Albuquerque was left 
in undisputed possession of the place. He again marred 
a brilliant victory by his cruel treatment of certain Portu- 
guese deserters surrendered to him by the enemy : but 
after all, cruelty was one of the necessary weapons of an 
iron age: the hands of conquerors -in these times were 
always hands of iron, and the gloves that covered them 
were rarely made of velvet. Alb^uquerque followed up his 



suoce^ at Goa by maJdsg !&^eB Ttith tbe priuciptJ -J 
Nativo powers. He had not risen to Ids supreme 
positaon rrithont maldng many enemieSj and some of these 
at the court of Idsbon had yren adTantagn of the 
wording of that famons diq[>akh, which, it h^ already 
been smd, Albuquerque had arat to the Portuguese 
Gowiiment advocati^ fte identlon of Goa, to accuse 
him to the king cd an intend of setting up an in-j 
dependent soTerdgnty at Goa. Their insinuations had 
the king suspimous, and oders for hie supersession 
went forth : it was seraal mcntiis, however, before they 
reached India, and Albaqnerqne meanwh^ had time 
to oairy out entopises which he bad long been 


lis mi er^tm irw direefed against the Kuham-i 
madan trade route down the Bed Sea, and Aden was the | 
point sdeeted by him foe attaid:. He fully realised the 
importance of its position, as tiie Kiglisb did many centuries 
after liitn : though he failed to capture it, he succeeded 
in burning many of the tiading vessels he found moored 
in the h^honr. He then emored tb coasts of Arabia 
and Abyssinia, and seems to have made an edort to gain 
the aid of the Abyssinimis in a contemplated attack upon 
Egypt, with the object of orertiirowjng the Muhammadan 
dynuty of that country. It is receded also that he 
fomed a did sebme diluting the waten of tb 
Nile, on which the prosperify cd Egypt almost entirely 
depends, so that they should flow through Abyssmia into 
the Bed Sea : it was a quixotic sebeme wor&y ot tb days 
of romance. A still more duing which he is said to 
have formed oould only have bear concedTed in the imagina- 
tion of a Crusader, bnroing with righteous zeal against al 
things Muhammadan : tine was nwiing less than to carry 
off mom its last restii^-jdsoe at tfce holy dty of Medina, 
the body of the great founda of the Eai^ of Islam. Con- 
sidering the extreme diSculty that Europeans have ever 
bd in pene^ating into toe mo^ sacred cify, it appears 
almost incredible that at one time a European bould 
actually bve ruled at Medina : md yet the correspondent 
of fhe Times in an acoomtt recatiy given of the owning 
d the Hedjoz Bailway, has ncoried tbt Thomas Mth, 
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a Scotsman, and at one time a private in the Seafoith 
Highlanders, was Governor of Me^a in 1815. But it is 
not recorded that even he ever obtained a glimpse of the 
actual tomb of Muhammad, though of conise he saw the 
simple mosq[ne mth its greesn dome that covers the tomb, 
and an exact replica of which is to be seen at this day 
in the grounds of the palace of the Nawabs Murshid- 
abad, who have ever taken a keen interest in the great 
pilgrimage. Even with the facilities now ^ven by the 
new railway, it is not likely that any Europeans who may 
wish to see with their own eyes the sacred tomb, ^rill be 
able to gratify tbeii curiority, and the Muhammadans, so 
it is said, have made it a ^lecial subject of self-gratulation 
that none hut Ottomans ^ve been employed on the last 
sections of the line where it runs into Medina. Thou^ 
he was not successful in capturing Aden, the main object 
of Albuquerque’s cruise was achieved : he obtained a 
knowledge of the coasts and navigation of the Red Sea 
winch was d^tined to serve the Portugese wdl in after 
\ years. On his voyage back to Goa, Albuquerque effected 
\the practical ruin of the Hop^ merchants of the Malabar 
(coast by the capture of their great fleet of trading vessels, 
jwhich had been detained by oontrary winds in Indian 
waters. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has said, ‘ The Portuguese proceeded 
; with ruthless energy to establish tbmr fcertified settlements 
' on the Indian coast.’ This was certainly exemplified in 
the rough and ready methods adopted by Albuquerque 
to secure Portuguese predominance at Calicut. He was 
specially anxious to build a fort there, with the object 
controlling the trade of the pent, and of putting every 
obstacle he could in the way of the Moplah merchants at 
th^ own head quarters. Pinding that he could not get 
the particular site he wanted, one that would completely 
dominate the harbour, out of the reigning Zamorin, he had 
no scruple in getting him removed out of the way, and 
he persuaded the heir>apparent to use poison to secure his 
own succession. The new Zamoiin, as might have been 
expected, was more amenable to Albuquerque’s wishes, 
and the fort was hmlt where Albuquerque had wished it 
to be built. It is said to have been 'the best fortified 
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place ever ocostruoted m Ltdu: Hs water-gate, by means 
d nticb xKiifciFceffleots of mea ^ mais could be intro- 
duced direct from the set, was mi eepecid object of 
sdmiratiaii to the Indians. Wbesi the Bma of Vijayanagar 
heard of it, he is reported to have ga^, “Soce the ^orin 
of Calicut has assented to the bnildmg d a fortress in bis; 
land by the Portuguese, the CajAma-GWal of India may' 
as well build another inVijayana^, if he pleases.” It is 
not improbable tliat some d the magnificent forts whose 
ruing are to he seen at ^ day in southern India, may 
hare been modelled on P<uta|^ deagns. I\Me thus 
occupied, Albuquerque had notl^ neglecting his adminis- 
tration d afiiurs generally, he had oeen sfrengtheniug 
his infiuence with the Native powers, and h^ sent 
ranfuFcemests to help the Gore^ of Malacca repel a 
Javanese attack upon that {daee. The governor proved 
to be a man altogether viurtiiy of the confidence 
Albuquerque reposed in bin, and under his firm rule 
Malacca cemuned in peace and tranquillity for many 
yeua. 

It bas already been abown in this sketch how pafly 
the political status of Pt^toga) in the East had been ' 
strengthened hy the posseesioii of Goa ; this had been 
exemplified in the desire cf the rulers of nei^bouring 
States to effect au alhance with such a puissant power. 
Among the princes who hid sent tlmr envo;^ to treat 
with Albuquerque had been tite of Persia. More 
Albuqueique bM settled lamself firmly in tiie saddle in 
the nmv possession of the Fertugnese at Goa, he had sent 
an envoy to treat with the Siah in 1510, but this envoy 
never got beyond Oimus on his journey to the court m 
the S!w, having hem pmsoned at that place by those 
whose interest it was t^ he should not see Shall. 
Albuquerque now took the (Opportunity of an envoy of the 
Shah having visited him at Goa to send an ambassador 
^ his own badnddibiza. All who came in contact with 
Albuquerque appear to have been impressed uifh his 
magnetic personality. The envoy of the Shah was no 
exception j it is incidenMy recoded that ‘ he was sq 
struw with tiie personal abearance cd Afonso de Albul 
gnerguc, that he drived a iife>^ portrait of him to bd 
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^^^painted whicii could be carried to Shah Ismail What 
■ especially induced him to ad<qjt this course was the news 
he had received from hie agents that since his last visit 
to Ormuz a new king had arisen there who had acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Persia. Albuquerque had never 
^ven up Ins cherished desgn of making Portuguese in- 
luence predominant at Onnuz by the erection there of a 
strong fortress having for its object the control of the trade 
of the port; Under the new ctrcumstanceB that had arisen 
he preferred to have the Shah as an ally than as an enemy 
arrayed in the field against him. At the same time be 
dete^ned to strike qmckly against Ormuz, in case his 
negotiations with the Shah failed. He sent off an expedi- 
tion under the command one of his cousins with o^ers 
to risit Aden first, to winter at Ormuz, and to thoroughly 
explore the Persian Gulf. His commander reported that 
the new King of Ormuz was entirely under the influence 
of a young Persian at his court. Thereupon Albuquerque 
determined to proceed in person to Ormuz. In 1515 he 
set sail from Goa with a powerful fleet of twenty-six sUps. 
He was not destin^ this time to have his plans thwarted 
by dissensions among his own captains : they bad realized 
that he was not a man to be trifled with. The lUng of 
Ormuz complied with his first demand that he should he 
allowed to complete the fortress of which the foundations 
had been laid some yearn before. But Albuquerque saw 
that he would make no further progress iu establislui^ 
Portuguese influence until he had the young Persian re- 
moved from his commanding position at the court. With 
that luthlessness that characterized the great captains of 
that age when obstacles stood in the way of the achieve- 
ment of their plans, he had the young Persian assassinated 
before the very eyes of the king, who at once complied 
^with all the wishes of his redoubtable opponent. By the 
Wddle of August, 1516, Albuquerque was in, complete 
'command of the rituatioa at Ormuz. His fame was now 
lat its height ; he was viated at Ormuz by envoys from 
all the petty rulers along the Persian Gulf, and even by 
[chiefs from the interior of Arabia, Persia, and Tartary. 
iMany of them sent thrir c<H 2 it painters mth instructions 
\to paint a life-size portrait of the great conqueror. But 
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it was just at this moment that bis dcrwnfall was at hand. 
■A.man .may .rashly conclude'tiiat he.is master of his fate< 
but ho will often be cruelly undeceived by the grim decrees 
of destiny, set in motion more often than not by shorU 
sighted human agency. The Fates \^e jealous of the! 
success of Albuquerque, and the decree had alreadjl 
gone forth against him. The curtain was just rising onl 
that grand transformaticm. scene in the tragic drama 
of his career that was to exhibit him to th^e gaze of) 
the world dethroned from the position of proud pre-| 
eminence to which his own prowess and talents had! 
raised him. 

Albuquerque was not the first nor was he destined to 
be the last of those great men whose eminent services to ' 
the State have been rewarded with obloquy and disgrace 
during their lifetime, instead of with that meed of recogni- 
tion which their services merited. The great Frenchman, 
Bupleix, was such another, but in each case, history has 
reversed the verdict of their contemporaries. It was surely 
the irony of fate that brought it about that on their 
voyage irom Ormuz back to Ooa, the Portuguese fieet 
should have captured a small native vessel on which were 
found letters ^dressed to Albuquerque, giving him the 
news that the King of Portugal had issued orders for his v- 
supersession, and that his Buccessor bad actually reached 
India, Avith a commission to act in his place as Captain- 
General of Portuguese Possessions in Asia. Albuquerque 
was already almost sick unto death ; and the blow struck 
him to the heart, and was undoubtedly instrumental in 
hastening his end. He was within a few miles of Goaj 
only when he died, on December 16th, 1515. It was his> 
body only that crossed the bar into the harbour of Qoa, 
the indomitable spirit had flown elsewhere. The news of 
his death was received in Goa with the most profound 
grief. In the picturesque imagery of the East, the chronicler 
has said that ‘ so great was the crying and weeping on 
aU sides, that it seemed as if the very river of Goa was 
being poured out The Hindus, with that belief in the 
trausmigration of souls that is of the essence of their 
Faith, are reported to have said that * it could not be 
that he was dead, but that God had need of him for some 
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war, and liad therefore sent for him’. Just before his 
death, Albuquerque had added a codicil to his T^ill, and 
had ^mtten a touching letter to the king in which he 
dealt proudly on his great s^vices to Portugal, and begged 
the king to advance the interests of liis son. It is satis- 
factory to record that the Mng complied mth this, the 
last dying request of Ills great servant, and that the young 
man proved a worthy son of a great father ; he became - 
eventually President of the Senate of Lisbon, and was the 
author of the commentaries from which the bulk of the 
materials for the life of Albuquerque have been drawn. 
The king is further said to have been filled with remorse 
at having allowed his judgement to be influenced by the 
machinations of the enemies of Albuquerque. He strove 
to make reparation by issuing a rescript giving Albuquerque 
the liigliest office at his disposal, supreme command of 
Indian and Arabian Seas, \vith full authority to draw on 
all the resources of India in his campaigns ; but, though 
he knew it not at the time, bis great captain had passed 
away before the commissicHi had even received the signa- 
iture of the king. It is reccnrded that Ferdinand of Spain 
jin conversation one day with the Portuguese ambassador, 
•expressed his astonishment that ICing Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal should have ordered the return of Affonso de Albu- 
querque from India, seeing he was so great a captain and 
so fortunate in his wars. 

A very pleasing portrait of Albuquerque has been left 
by his son, but space will not allow of its reproduction 
here ; he brings out especially those traits in his character 
that appealed peculiarly to Orientals, his strict veracity, 
his integrity, and his charitebleness ; he j’as_ feared and 
at the same time loved. His reputation for just adminis- 
iJratiun was su greani xJdatf i\» is.Tecordfedi that whenever 
the Hindus and Muhammadans of India had any cause of 
mevanoe against, their governors, they used to resort to 
ms tomb at Goa, and make oflerings of choice flowers and 
of , rich oil for the lamp that was ever kept burning, to 
prequtiate him and secure his aid in obtaining justice for 
them. The Brahmans, as might have been expected from 
that intolerant sect, had no great love for the Portuguese, 
but they recognized their high qualities. Mr. Morse 



Stopkcns quotes the suiliaify Dr. Burnell on Uie 
existence d on oncient San^t poem pointing to tliia 
recognition. Tliis poom, the tMe of which, by intorpreta- 
tion, is ‘ ATroatiso on the Characteristics of the Universe’, 
wns composed In* a Braliiuan d Conjeveram, named Yen- 
katasciiai^^a. k it tlie aathor calls tJic Portuguese Huna, 
and thus speaks of them : ' Those men arc very despicable, 
arc devoid of tenderness and do not value Bralimans 
a straw ; tliey lia^ endless fauUe, and do not observe 
ceremonial purity, but they are to be praised for their 
self-restraint and truthfulness, tbeit nieclmnical skill and 
respect for lav.’ The eulogy c<Bitaincd in this passage 
may be considered to outwd^ ^le abuse, as it is easy 
to see that much of tltis is due to the Portuguese having 
denied to the Brahmans any spccul sanctity or divinity. 
Mr. Morse Stephens well says ; ' Had the Brahman poet 
known Albuquerque or tho greatest of his successors, he 
would have praised also their vdour, tltdr tenacity, and 
thdr disinterested unsolhsiutcss. But etrildng is the con- 
trast between Albuquerque and even tho greatest of his 
succcssois.’ Els conteE^oraries realized the intiinsio 
greatness of the man, and bis 8«i has voiced tbeb’ gonerid 
opinion. 

Tiio si^t of the great Pwtognese couqueror stiU d^rel!3 
in the hearts of his oounteymen, as does that of tiie great 
PVenclkman of a Inter age. Mr. Hose Stephens baa stated 
tlint in his dedication of the second edition of the Com- 
mentarics to King Sobastiu of Portugal in 1574, the son 
of Albuquerque has related on inddent tliat illustrates the 
influence that Albuquerque's great exai^o had in stirring 
the minds and imaginations u men. iflic time was that 
period in the history of Portngid when her dominion in 
tho East was declining to its foil. The Commentator tltus 
writes : ‘ 1 sball say no more than tell you what a soldier 
said, who always occon^iained him in war. Tim man 
being very old, and staying in the city of Goa, when he 
reflected upon tJie disonlcr of bdion oSairs, mt with 
a stick in his hand to the diqid d Afionso de Albuquerque, 
and striking the sepulahie rAeiwn be was lying buried, 
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that thou hast been the greatest conqi^eror and sufferer 
of troubles that the world has known < arise thou ! for 
what thou hast gained is like to be lost.” ’ With this 
strikiog testimony to the personality of a man, who, 
though he cannot be styled Affonso the Good, can at any 
rate be styled AffflOS.O—theuOreat, this sketch may be 
fittingly concluded. 
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